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MEMORABILIA OF THE EXHIBITION SEASON. 


Tz you could suddenly whisk up 
into the air one of the descendants 
of the mutineers in Pitcairn’s Island, 
and suspend him over the high road 
in front of the southern entrance to 
the Crystal Palace, so that he might 
command a bird's-eye view of the 
great thoroughfare both ways, and 
all over the Park, and down through 
the glass roof into the interior of 
the Exhibition, taking in a panorama 
dense with population, heaving with 
movement, the probability is, that 
the man would either rub his eyes, 
and imagine he was dreaming, or 
shut them again, lest in the stunning 
effect upon his senses, his brain 
might get bewildered. 

We are not aware whether Pit- 
eairn’s Island has furnished any 
contributions to the great bazaar— 
we have notlooked into the catalogue 
to ascertain that fact; but we pre- 
sume we are safe in assuming, that 
whatever obligations we are under 
to the neighbouring hives of the 
Pacific, the progeny of Christian 
* and Adams have not troubled them- 
selves to participate in the industrial 
alediesins, Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether they have even 
heard of its existence —a circum- 
stance improbable in itself, unless 
the news had been communicated 
by some wandering whaler that 
had caught up the echo of our 
operations over the deep, or some 
merchant craft that had been forced 
to put in from stress of weather, 
or lack of water. Through a sea- 
accident of that kind alone could the 
Pitcairn people become apprised of 
the jubilee of the world’s manufac- 
turers; and seeing that their situ- 
ation in this respect is peculiar, sur- 
rounded by knowledge and activity, 
with ten thousand flags, of whose 
freights, destination, and tongues, 
they are sublimely ignorant, perpetu- 
ally sailing up and down, and round 
about their ad we cannot choose, 
in contemplating their social desti- 
tution, but to consider them and the 
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Palace of Glass as realizing in their 
relations to each other the geogra- 
phical (and moral) metaphor of the 
ends of the earth. No contrast on 
the surface of the globe can be more 
striking than that of the intelligence 
and modes of life going forward 
on Pitcairn’s Island, amongst a 
people speaking our own language, 
and the results of the skill and 
industry of all other races, collected 
into a single view in Hyde Park. 
It is, therefore, and for that reason, 
that we should like to blindfold a 
Pitcairn native, and snatching him 
away from his — patch in a 
balloon, suddenly take off his 
bandages at that point over the 
road where the while panting mass 
might be revealed to him at a 
glance. The Exhibition itself would 

ield nothing half so suggestive as 
his astonishment. 

Imagine a population of about a 
hundred and twenty people living 
on an island in the Pacific, about 
four miles in circumference, without 
arts or manufactures of any kind, 
living literally in the sun, subsisting 
upon the produce of their gardens, 
and having no intercourse with the 
external world, except a chance in- 
terview with a boat's crew on the 
beach, or a brief visit to some pass- 
ing ship in their canoes, the frailest 
of all practicable wooden scoops that 
ever floated over the sea—(we wish 
we had one of them in the Exhibi- 
tion!)— and, in contrast to that 
simple race,—who, notwithstanding 
that they have lost the implements 
and the processes, still retain the 
traditions of mechanism and the 
useful arts,—place the treasures of 
the Crystal Palace, and you have at 
once the marvel and the moral of 
the great design; the two extremi- 
ties of civilization in its lowest and 
its highest development — hands 
without cunning, and heads to which 
the secrets of the elements and the 
agencies of science are ‘ tricksy 
spirits,’ ready to put girdles round 
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the earth, or perform, on the shortest 
notice, any other conquest of time, 
space, or material, their potent 
masters may command. 

The Pitcairn native, being at the 
wrong end of the line of enterprise 
and labour, leads a sort of life which 
is in direct opposition to the activity 
whose results constitute the wonders 
of the World’s Fair. He spends 
three-fourths of his time sauntering 
about the high ridges that enclose 
his table land, looking out over the 
sea, and up at the sky, speculating 
on the weather, gazing at distant 
specks of white upon the water, and 
wondering where they come from, 
where they are going, and what they 
are freighted with. He turns in 
upon his plantations, and sees the 
crops growing in the balmy air as 
tranquilly and lazily as he is growing 
himself ; he digs a little in a leisurely 
manner in the proper season, and 
leaves the rest to Providence. He 
has not a _ nor a want. His 
ground supplies him with tual 
edibles, w oh is the chief alae re- 
quired in the kind of lighthouse 
existence he leads, perched up on the 
top of that little island, which, start- 
ing like a rock perpendicularly out 
of the sea, has an arable basin in the 
centre, from whence the appetites of 
the population are served at the 
ailest possible cost of manual 
labour. Of productive industry, 
your happy, idle, blank Pitcairn 
man has not a solitary suspicion. 
He = up with the degrees of 
comfort that lie nearest to the bare 
earth. Tailoring and shoe-making 
are crafts with which he never 
thinks of troubling himself. A robe 
of classical simplicity covers his arms 
and loins, while his feet and legs 
are naked, which, for a civilized man 
who reads his English Bible, and 
goes to church on Sundays, is push- 
ing tropical indolence to its utmost 
extremity. “He lives in a house 
(there are not more than half-a-dozen 
on the whole island) built out of 
the old wreck which the mutineers 
drew on shore, the interior of which 
resembles (if it be not actually the 
thing itself) that part of a ship which 
is called ‘tween decks, with berths 
running round the sides. When 
these houses rot away in the course 
of time, the probability is, he will 
sleep in a tree; for the tendency of 
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this population has been from the be- 
ginning to go backward, and to drop 
out, one by one, all the old utilities 
and a of civilization they 
originally brought with them from 
England. The advance that has 
been making elsewhere all this time 
has not reached them even in its 
echoes; and so slender are their 
resources, that, had they been called 
upon to contribute to the Exhibition, 
we know of nothing they could have 
sent us, unless it were a yam or a 
cocoa-nut. 

Now this little picture will help 
us the better to appreciate the mira- 
cles of Hyde Park. The world was 
once like Pitcairn’s Island, and had 
not even the advantage of an histo- 
rical descent from the comforts and 
conveniences of civilization: the 
world is now an emporium of arts 
and manufactures, whose compre- 
hensiveness and variety may be im- 
perfectly estimated by an examina- 
tion of the contents of the Glass 
Palace. An examination of its con- 
tents! There is no man living, if 
he were to surrender his whole 
life to the task, could examine its 
contents. To look and to see are 
not synonymes, though they appear 
to resemble each other very closely. 
And we may venture, with deference 
to everybody, to remark, that of the 
myriads who have looked over the 
contents of the World's Bazaar, few 
have seen much, and what they have 
seen, was limited to the departments 
in which they were specially inter- 
ested by their knowledge or their 
pursuits. Multitudes have seen no 
more than the Koh-i-noor Diamond, 
the Greek Slave, the Great Organ, 
and the Crystal Fountain, which 
they could not very well help seeing. 
To see all that is to be seen, would 
require a combination of faculties 
and intelligences equal to the 
mastery of all known scientific prin- 
ciples, of all artistic materials, opera- 
tions, and uses, of all national habits 
and resources within the range of 
civilized life, and, indeed, of a thou- 
sand minor branches of information 
more easily imagined in bulk than 
enumerated in detail. Where is 
the man to be found whose brain 
has capacity for this wide field of 
aaa this vast domain of theory, 
this congregation of machinery, 
experimental and practical, drawn 
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from all the corners of the earth? 
You could not compile from the 
picked men of every country under 
the sun a congress capable of sittin. 

in judgment upon this Industria 
Exposition; and the only way of 
arriving at a proper estimate of its 
varieties, is that which has been 
adopted of breaking it up into sec- 
tions, and appointing a competent 
committee to each. 

The scene outside the building is 
not the least remarkable and striking 
"eo about the Exhibition; and we 

ope full justice will be done to it 
in the prints which are in progress 
for transmitting the house of glass, 
and the royal and popular incidents 
appertaining to it, with full pictorial 
honours, to posterity. 

Making your way slowly through 
a maze of carriages, omnibuses, and 
cabs, by which the entire passage is 
choked up at all hours of the day, 
from the corner of Regent Street to 
the front of the Palace, you believe, 
or hope, that you have now ex- 
hausted the vehicles, and that, with 
the exception of a few speculative 
Hansoms skirmishing on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, you are free 
from impediments of that kind. But 


it is only at this a that the bewil- 


dering crush of wheels really begins. 
Stretching away before you down 
the high road, and reaching nearly 
to the toll-bar at Kensington, is an 
unbroken line of cabs, of an extent, 
such as the longest stand in the 
memory of the ‘ oldest inhabitant,’ 
might be stolen out of and hardly 
missed. And close to you, lying 
— serried ranks under the shadows 
of the trees, are two, three, or more 
rows of omnibuses, patiently waiting 
their turn with the cabs, to convey 
back to their destinations group 
after group of the wearied visitors 
who have been exploring the curio- 
sities of the bazaar. As quickl 

as one omnibus fills and wheels off 
another arrives with a fresh batch; 
and so they go on, filling and empty- 
ing, going and returning, cab and 
omnibus, all day long, from nine 
o'clock in the morning, till seven in 
the evening. There is noend to the 
bustle, no pause in the incessant 
movement; and yet with all this 
traffic there is neither noise nor 
confusion; and the police regulations 
are so admirably observed, that the 
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ebb and flow of the cross currents of 
this teeming multitude of human 
beings have never in any single 
instance been productive of the 
slightest riot or disorder. Occasion- 
ally, there has been a blundering 
gentleman in the crowd, who has 
made a mistake in looking for his 
handkerchief in somebody else’s 
ket; but the error has always 
een rectified without the least com- 
motion, the mass of pedestrians clos- 
ing up very quietly after some sin- 
aula bland constable has removed 
the gentleman in the most courteous 
manner to explain his mistake to him 
at the station house. 

We have not done with the 
carriages yet. Step into the Park, 
and look westward through the 
trees, and across towards the Ser- 

ntine. Outside that end of the 
Sond Bazaar there are steam- 
engines, and masonry, and other 
evidences of sundry works going 
forward, which we must not stop 
now to examine. Beyond, there 
is an open space, dotted with a few 
trees, looking very much like a 
miniature clearing in a wood, with 
an occasional beech or chesnut left 
standing here and there by way of 
landmark. The scanty remains of 
the grass in this place is as brown 
and yellow as if it had been burned 
to the roots; it has been so cut into, 
and trodden down, and worn out, 
that if it were not for motley patches 
up and down of a sort of orange 
green, and little tufts of some - 
dozen blades that have, somehow, 
escaped the horses’ feet by miracle, 
you might be justified in doubting 
whether this spot ever entered into 
the bright verdure of the park. The 
explanation is before you. Look at 
those lines of equipages—perhaps 
there are a thousand—in close rank 
and file, waiting patiently to be called 
out by-and-bye, when their owners 
have sufficiently fatigued their curi- 
osity and their legs to go home and 
dirs. Such a display of aristocratic 
wealth—such a blazon of heraldry— 
such workmanship in harness, panel- 

ainting, and coach-building—such 

orses, full of action and grace, we 
may challenge the universe to rival. 
A foreigner, gazing attentively at 
this most characteristic collection of 
English carriages — looking very 
much as if so many English draw- 
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ing rooms had been dwarfed and 
reduced by Gillot, and put out on 
wheels to roil their luxurious occu- 
pants through the town—might not 
take in its specialities all at once. 
He would inevitably miss—and, no 
doubt, be muchdisappointed thereby 
—theglitterand tawdriness whichwe 
catch every now and then round the 
corners of streets, when some strange 
huge coach rushes past, glancing 
like a rainbow, with looped silk 
curtains inside, a wonderful flush of 
devices on the doors and panels, 
like the pictures on a Vauxhall ad- 
vertising van, a coachman in mixed 
pink and pea-green, and at least 
three footmen of Titanic height, 
clustered on tip-toe behind, with odd 
cocked hats, green feathers, and a 
continuation of the pink and pea- 
green flutter in front. The transi- 
tion from one of these gorgeous 
machines to a sober English car- 
riage, is almost as great as from the 
sunshine to a darkroom. But when 
our friend’seye has fairly setiled upon 
that dark mass of English equipages, 
and he has been able to take in the 
merits of that particular production 
in which we excel all other nations— 
the strength, compactness, harmony 
of form, scientific adaptation of 
means to ends, combined with 
lightness and grace in the details— 
and when, in addition to his growing 
admiration of the skill and outlay 
which have wrought these results, he 
begins, by au unconscious association 
of ideas, to connect them with the 
patrician order in this country—an 
order which has preserved its position 
with the most provoking tranquillity 
amidst the democratic convulsions 
that have fairly shaken out through 
the sieve of insurrection nearly all 
the aristocracies of Europe,—his ad- 
miration will, probably, resolve itself 
into a more serious expression of 
respect, and out of these sombre 
carriages and their grave attendants, 
upon whose thoughtful faces he 
rarely detects asmile, he may extract 
a moral, which will be worth the 
whole cost of his journey to England. 
But we are not writing a treatise on 

litical institutions, or the art of 

uilding carriages; we are only drop- 
ping hints, and if any of them hap- 
pen to turn out pearls, we leave the 
reader to pick them up, and string 
them after his own fashion. 
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This exhibition outside the Exhi- 
bition is as curious and astonishin 
in its way as anything inside, an 
indicates by no less significant signs, 
the populousness and wealth of 
London. Yet these are but a 
sprinkling of our riches. The 
same scene has been witnessed hére 
every day, with greater or lesser 
lustre, for three months; and even 
now that the season is dying out, the 
Queen enjoying her walks at Os- 
borne, Parliament about to break up, 
and the great houses at the West-end, 
gradually one by one beginning to 
roll up their carpets, and pile away 
their dijouterie, the same thing still 
goes on with scarcely any perceptible 
diminution of its pomp and vastness. 
If a stranger could prevail on his 
imagination to empty the fashionable 
squares and streets, and force their 
living contents (enclosed in their 
proper equipages) all at one time 
into this open space, he would see a 
sight! Suppose it were possible to 
collect all the private carriages in 
London on one day, here at the 
doors of the Exhibition, it would 
be a nice calculation to estimate 
the superficies they would cover, 
and the time that would be occupied 
in setting down, getting into rank, 
getting out of it again, taking up, 
and drawing off. Whether the 
whole side of the Park would be 
capacious enough to entertain them, 
is a speculation we will not venture 
upon; but there can be no great 
rashness in asserting that the onl 
practical mode by which the om 
could be got through in one day, 
would be by commencing at sunrise, 
and requiring that the people should 
begin to make their exit at one door, 
as soon as they had made their en- 
trance at another. 

Bye and bye, when the carriages 
are gone, and nothing shall be left 
of all that gallant show of serving- 
men and spanking steeds, except a 
few old-world, humdrum coaches 
and superannuated phaetons, the oli- 
day of the working classes from the 
country will begin. Then, when the 
harvest is done, and the reaping 
season is prorogued, we shall have 
incursions of chaw-bacons from all 
parts of the kingdom, wondering 
with their great eyes and speechless 
tongues at everything about them, 
and tramping up and down in a 
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kind of awe and joy, which it will be 
a delight for us town-exhausted 
men to look upon. We anticipate 
that this will be the most interesting 
— of the Exhibition. As yet, we 

ve had only glimpses of the un- 
‘cultured intelligence of the labourin 
masses, making its way as it al 
through the region of the unknown 
and the wonderful, stunned some- 
times by its intricacies and its mag- 
nitude, and sometimes melted into 
an expression of happiness, almost 
gushing out in tears, by its beauty 
and its novelty. The holyday on 
a grand scale of this uninstructed 
intellect is yet to come; and when 
the multitudes arrive in great troops 
from the provinces, with the tawny 
sun upon their cheeks, and the 
vaguest of speculations in their 
open mouths, clad in their blouses, 
and checks, and hobnails, cracking 
their country jokes far down in their 
jaws, and over their shoulders, and 
in the corners of their eyes, and 
stopping every now and then all of 
a sudden, with an untranslateable 
solemnity in their faces, to look up 
at something that seems to them to 
surpass all the grandeurs that the 
world had ever seen or heard of—or 
making villanous, but very honest, 
jibes over gim-cracks and. tricks 
upon travellers, in the shape of imita- 
tion finery and pretended improve- 
ments, hick they are not to be 
taken in by, (they know better !)— 
may we be there to see! We 
wonder what they will think of the 
American division ?—what they will 
say to the kitchen furniture and 
embroidery of Tunis? — whether 
they will think a good deal-table a 
more serviceable sort of article than 
one of your Italian mosaics ?—with 
what sort of emotions they will 
clatter through the agricultural im- 
plements department?—and whether 
they will come out into the fresh 
air, drying up the steam off their 
foreheads, and ejaculating to each 
other that old England beats the 
world! 

If the native out of the remote 
nooks of Cornwall and Yorkshire 
is struck with amazement by the 
sight, not to say the sights, of 
London, what must the foreigners 
think of it? Drop into Leicester- 
square, in the cool of the evening, 
after the fatigues of the day are 
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over, and dinner has been discussed 
at Sabloniére’s, and the Prince de 
Galle’s, and the Hotel de Provence; 
observe the groups as they sally 
into the street: not knowing where 
to go, or what to do exactly, they 
stand in little knots debating upon 
the difficulty, or promenade some 
eight or ten abreast, in a straggling 
way, that blocks up the whole pave- 
ment, with a vehemence of action 
and discourse that makes any timid 
little Englishwoman they happen to 
meet make a detour to avoid them 
(which we can assure her she has no 
necessity to do;) hear how they 
talk of this great metropolis, and its 
multitudinous avenues, and you will 
gather at once, from the tenour of 
their exclamations, their objurga- 
tions, and their bursts of admiration, 
that in London, and of London, the 
thing that has taken them most by 
surprise is London itself. It is 
exactly like the Exhibition, the 
most emphatic feature of which is 
the building in which it is contained. 
The magnitude of London asto- 
nishes foreigners; they never can get 
to the end of our houses. They 
perch themselves on omnibuses, 
and go careering onwards and on- 
wards they know not whither, in 
the hope of getting somehow a 
glimpse of green trees, and a breath 
of air, with a flavour of flowers 
or hay-stacks in it; but it is 
still houses, houses, houses—inter- 
minable brick and mortar, varied, 
as they touch the suburbs, by a 
ghastly lilac, or a consumptive 
creeper, nodding its funereal tresses 
into a parlour window on the road 
side. They go down the river, 
and up the river, in pursuit of 
the picturesque, and find it pretty 
sonal the same thing everywhere, 
for they have no sooner arrived at 
a pastoral break on the banks, and 
begun to congratulate themselves on 
having come to a bit of country at 
last, than a new mist of houses, a 
fresh city, suddenly looms out over 
the water, and dissipatesthe delusion. 
The magnitude of London is the 
and thing; they are astounded and 
ewildered by the length, breadth, 
and depth of London; and having 
gone east, west, north, and south, 
without being able to extricate them- 
selves from the labyrinth, they are 
tempted into the horrible suspicion, 
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that the whole of England is covered 
with London. 

The gatherings of cabs, omnibuses, 
and private carriages westward, all 
through the peaceful environs of 
Mayfair, and the great highway of 
Piccadilly and Knightsbridge, would 
justify the supposition that the rest 
of the town must be comparatively 
empty. The contrary is the fact. 
The rest of the town never was so 
full. Where are all the people 
coming from?—where are they all 
going to? are questions which in- 
voluntarily force themselves upon 
the mind of the habitué as he picks 
his way through the principal 
thoroughfares. 

No estimate has been formed of 
the total number of strangers that 
have arrived in London during the 
last three months, or of the average 
daily increase of the population 
throughout that period. Any specu- 
lation on the subject would be purely 
conjectural. e have no athentio 
data to go upon, and could rest our 
calculations only on such uncertain 
and capricious materials as are them- 
selves supplied by extremely loose 
reports. That an inundation of 
poo le, however, quite equal to the 

we ventured to anticipate in a 
former article, has actu taken 
place, cannot, we think, admit of any 
reasonable doubt. Wherever you 
move, the streets are crammed with 

ngers; the hotels and dining- 
ens are everywhere full; and we 
have not yet heard of a failure 
amongst any of the creature-comfort 
establishments that have been ex- 
oy set wt to meet the new 
mand. at proportion the 
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visitors cannot be surm ond 
the fact that they carry a een 
preponderance ; by and bye the pre- 
ponderance will be the other way. 
And yet how tranquilly all this 
has gone on, without. the least de- 
rangement of the usual traffic of the 
great city, or of the ordinary engage- 
ments of public or social life. Nor 
has it in the slightest degree dis- 
turbed the balance of supply and 
demand. London, indeed. seems 
capable of an elasticity in this re- 
spect as remarkable as the inex- 
haustibility of the purse in the fairy 
tale. No increase of demand ap- 
pears to agitate the markets ; prices 
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remain stationary, or, if they have 
any tendency to change, it is rather 
to fall than to rise,—except, perhaps, 
in the single article of house accom- 
modation. Here there was, and is 
still, a little over-trading, as there 
must ever be, where the supply to 
any given extent is always ready, 
and an overwhelming demand is 
expected by that very clever class ~ 
of people who think they can 
never get too much of a good thing, 
or make too much hay “i the sun 
shines. At any time throughout the 

ressure, there were lodgings to 
“ let in London that would have 
afforded house-room to at least 
double the number of our guests. 
Houses in private streets in the best 
situations, where lodgings were never 
heard of before, became all of a 
sudden starred with the neatest 
little bills and cards imaginable ; 
you were haunted at every turn by 
announcements of ‘ apartments ;’ and 
hundreds of families actually went 
out of town, or shut themselves up 
in obscure holes and corners, in the 
hope of letting their houses for a few 
weeks upon exorbitantterms. Thespe- 
culation was fair enough ; but it was 
overdone. Was there ever a feasible 
project started in this country that 
was not overdone P 

The same ee that we ob- 
serve in markets and lodging-houses 
may be seen in everything else; but 
in no particular is it more note- 
worthy than in that of hired carriages 
of all denominations. The stands 
are quite as well supplied as usual, 
while the traffic in the streets is 
— Cabs and omnibuses 

y about in all directions, and seem 
to spring out of the earth at the 
motions of the crowd. Additional 
licences were understood to have 
been granted to meet the increased 
demand; but then, to balance that 
addition to the public accommoda- 
tion, we learnt recently, on the other 
hand, that no less than eight hun- 
dred licences have been taken away. 
Yet the streets are as full of a 
and omnibuses as ever—so full, 
that it would be a puzzle to pack 
any more into them. 

The withdrawalof hackney licences 
is a topic which might be advan- 
tageously dwelt upon, if we had 
room, for the edification of curious 
strangers, who desire to penetrate 
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the secrets of London life. The 


licences were not withdrawn on 
account of insolence, or extortion, or 
any of the ordinary transgressions 
which cabmen’s flesh is heir to ;* 
but because the said licences were 
used as conductors or disguises to 
other occupations of an infamous 
kind. 

The mysteries of London involve 
many strange and hideous evils that 
must not be revealed, and that can- 
not be even legislated for. In what 
other part of the world is an avowed 
calling made to minister so success- 
fully to a concealed one? or where 
the most apparently dissimilar and 
incompatible pursuits are driven to- 
gether with the utmost ease, like a 
team of differently coloured horses? 
or where ostensible respectability of 
station, and a character carefully 
built up of plausible externals, are 
so adroitly cultivated and employed 
as a mask for the most aakean 
robbery and swindling? Look at 
the long established and orderly 
jewellers’ shops that do not sell five 
pounds’ worth of jewellery in twelve 
months, and are nothing more than 
blinds for smelting pots; — the 
attornies’ offices that are really no 
better than baits to entrap young 
spendthrifts into bill transactions 
and suicidal post obits ;—the fashion- 
able establishments which shed such 
lustre on the West-end—mercery, 
tailoring, plate—and which, instead 
of making their profits, as they seem 
to do, out of the regular channels of 
trade, derive their income exclusively 
from an invisible and unsuspected 
system of usurious discounts. A 
catalogue of the fraudulent masque- 
rades of London would fill a volume; 
and a very singular volume it would 
make, if we had a Vidoeq ora Eugene 
Sue to do justice to its multifarious 
topics. 

he cabs, doubtless, have profited 
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largely by the influx of visitors; al- 
though, with their usual cool men- 
dacity, they tell you that the season 
has Sam an unusually unfortunate 
one for them. The shopkeepers are 
the great losers. The Exhibition 
has extinguished them. They com- 
plain bitterly, and with justice, of 
the un eled stagnation of the 
last few months. But how could 
it have been otherwise? People 
haven’t time to go into shops. e 
morning is taken up with the Crystal 
Palace, and what little leisure is left 
is absorbed by objects of historical 
and public interest; so that the 
fenestral aspect of the streets is all 
that the hasty visitor finds it possible 
to accomplish. A glance at our shop 
windows abundantly satisfies the 
curiosity of strangers, accustomed 
to the surface show and holiday 
finery of the continent. 

The theatres have suffered still 
more than the shopkeepers. i 
might have been anticipated; al- 
though the managers, always on the 
alert to seize upon occasions of 
public excitement, without always 
pausing to consider how far the 
theatre is likely to be a gainer by 
them, laid themselves out for a 
golden harvest. There could not 
have been a more egregious mistake. 
The English acted drama is formed 
on principles totally different from 
the dramas of Germany, Spain, and 
France. It requires to be refined and 
aerated for the taste of foreign audi- 
ences. Itis too broad and palpable; 
it lacks ingenuity of structure, stage 
situation, strong and sudden con- 
trasts, vitality in the action, delicacy 
and point in the dialogue. Nor is 
the acting of a character to inspire 
a foreigner with much interest or 
enthusiasm. We are essentially 
prosaic and matter of fact on the 
stage, with a great deal of porter in 
our heads, and lead in our heels. 


* Mr. Bianconi, who has acquired some celebrity as the founder of a system of 
cheap conveyances in Ireland, by which the country is covered with a net-work of 
facilities for travelling, has been invited over to London for the purpose of devising 
a plan by which our cab accommodation may be re-organized on a more moderate 


scale of charges, and the entire service brought more directly under control. 


We 


do not know who invited Mr. Bianconi, but we are painfully alive to the fact, that 
a man of his particular genius is very much wanted amongst us ; and we have no 
hesitation in saying, that if he should succeed in putting down the impudence and 
the frauds of the cabmen, and in ensuring us cheap and safe means of transit 
through the streets, (even on Irish cars,) he will be entitled to a public ovation, and, 
as the least reward of his valuable services, to the chief place in the administration 


of his own important reform. 
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The dexterity and finesse, the light- 
ness and quiet vivacity, which are 
so delightful on the French stage, 
would probably perish in our loaded 
paananbene, or they must have been 
transplanted long ago. We are 
great in the horse-play of rampant 
farce, in rough animal spirits, and 
broad eccentricities; but the subtler 
elements of comedy are too volatile 
for us, and, consequently, evaporate 
and escape. Independently, how- 
ever, of these reasons, the Exhibi- 
tion has been reason enough in itself 
for draining the theatres. After a 
morning devoted to the Exhibition, 
who could sit out a play in a hot 
theatre P 

We cannot dismiss the dark side 
of the season without touching upon 
the depressing effect the Crystal 
Palace has had upon literature. 
We have collected some statements 
that may be relied upon, about the 
sale of books; and without entering 
upon details which we should hardly 
be justified in disclosing, we may 
observe that, with the exception of 
school-books and religious books, 
and works which supply immediate 
practical wants, and whose sale can- 
not be materially affected by tem- 
porary contingencies, the past three 
months have been the ‘ dullest’ and 
most disastrous the publishers have 
experienced for many years. The 
‘ subscription’to new works has been, 
in many cases, merely nominal, and 
the saheen uent sale has been so 
languid as in few instances to cover 
the actual expenditure. The specu- 
lations hazarded on this subject 
before the opening of the great cos- 
mopolitan fair,which was destined to 
swallow up, for the time being, all 
the profits of all other artistical and 
intellectual productions, only serve 
to show how the most experienced 
men are sometimes deceived in their 
calculations. It was supposed in 
some quarters that the Exhibition 
would carry away the idle and 
frivolous, and leave more leisure 
and necessity for books to the 
thoughtful and studious; and that 
the very exhaustion attendant upon 
the grand attraction would produce 
a demand for sofas and the luxur 
of the last new novel! The meals 
has disappointed all these pleasant 
prophecies. The last new novel 
has gone down the current into the 
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ocean of oblivion without exciting 
the least perceptible sensation ; 
readers have abandoned their sofas, 
and taken to the streets and the 
parks; and the only persons who 
can be fairly believed to have in- 
dulged in the enjoyment of literary 
ease during the turmoil were in- 
valids and prisoners. That books 
were, more than ever, a comfort to 
people who could not get out to see 
the show we can easily comprehend; 
but so narrow a constituency affords 
little encouragement to esiaes and 
publishers. The reason is plain— 
seasons of out-of-door activity are 
obviously unfavourable tothoseintel- 
lectual pursuits that require quietude 
and repose ; the arts of peace can be 
cultivated prosperously only in times 
of peace. Nobody read much inthe 
war time; there was too much ex- 
citement and distraction; and to all 
intents and purposes, and with an 
unprecedented intensity of action, 
the Industrial Exhibition has ope- 
rated as injuriously — the book 
market as if we had been engaged 
all the time in an European war. 
But it will make ample compensa- 
tion to the literary and scientific 
circles some time hence, by the 
innumerable topics it will bequeath 
for analysis and discussion. The 
whole world, and more particularly 
literature itself, will gain sd 
culably, in the long run, by this 
slight suspension of author-craft— 
which, if we might whisper a small 
truth in the confidential ear of the 
reader, stipulating that it goes no 
further, is no great loss after all! 
‘Talking of the signs,’ says Mr. 
Ollapod, ‘puts me in mind of the 
Zodiac ;’ and this digression about 
authorship reminds us of the effort 
that is now making, and that 
occupies a prominent place amongst 
the incidents of the season, for the 
establishment of a retreat for artists 
and men of letters. The design 
originated amongst a body of 
theatrical amateurs, distinguished 
by their productions in art and 
literature, and who had already, by 
the success of previous performances, 
been enabled to render effectual 
assistance to some of their less 
fortunate contemporaries. The 
want of a permanent provision for 
men of genius had long been felt. 
The small annual stipend at the 
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disposal of the Prime Minister is 
utterly inadequate to the claims of 
a class of men who, under the most 
favourable circumstances, and by the 
exercise of the most untiring in- 
dustry and the strictest personal 
habits, cannot always secure them- 
selves against penury when their 
powers become enfeebled by age, 
or broken down in a struggle for 
which; of all men, they are the least 
fitted by the sensibility of their 
organization; and the resources of 
that noble institution, the Litera 

Fund, whose functions are ad- 
ministered with a delicacy and kind- 
ness that reflect the highest honour 
on its management, are not only 
insufficient for the endowment of 
such a foundation as that con- 
templated by the Guild of Literature 
and Art, but could not be withdrawn 
from the uses to which they are at 
present applied without leaving 
much suffermg unrelieved. To sup- 
ply the want, it was necessary to 
create anewfund. The project was 
a bold one; for the capital in- 
dispensable to a foundation, which 
was to. comprise residences and 
handsome annuities for a certain 
number of authors and artists, 
could not be very easily collected. 
The first contribution was the 
gift of a piece of ground for build- 
ing the residences, on his estate 
at Knebworth, by Sir Bulwer 
Lytton; the second, a five-act 
comedy, to be played by the 
amateurs. This was an auspicious 
beginning ; and out of this beginning 
has flowed more successful results 
than even the most sanguine of the 
amateurs themselves, we suspect, 
had ventured to predict. The next 
contribution was the princely mu- 
nificence of the Duke of Devonshire, 
who threw open his house to the 
representation of the comedy, the 
Queen assisting in person on the 
first night, when the receipts 
amounted to 1250/. A second per- 
formance at Devonshire House, at 
diminished prices, with the addi- 
tional attraction of a farce by Mr. 
Charles Dickens and Mr. Mark 
Lemon, was attended by a crowded 
audience ; and the performances have 
been since repeated three times 
at the Hanover-square Rooms, the 
public curiosity to witness them 
rising with each successive repre- 
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sentation. The total amount said 
to be realized, above all expenses, 
up to the present time, is about 
25002. 


If the attempt to establish this 
Guild should ultimately fail, it cer- 
tainly will not be from lack of sym- 
pathy and earnest exertion on the 
part of those whose position and 
popularity are calculated to attract 
attention to the subject and to invest 
it with interest. 

The artists divide the honour with 
the authors. The scenes, which look 
like cabinet pictures in the frame of 
the proscenium, are painted by dis- 
tinguished artists; Mr. Egg superin- 
tends the costume ; Mr. Ward has 
designed the ticket ; and Mr. Maclise 
has undertaken to paint a large 

picture, containing portraits of Sir 

ulwer Lytton and the whole com- 
pany in the green room. After one 
performance more in London, the 
troupe make acircuitof the provinces, 
from whence there is every reason to 
believe they will bring back aurife- 
rous results. Undoubtedly the pro- 
vinces never had such a collection of 
‘stars’ before compressed into the 
service of a single play. . In enume- 
rating the contributions to the Guild, 
we have omitted to specify the 
largest of all—the devotion of time 
and talent by the amateurs. This 
is aserious item to tie individuals, 
and although it does not take a sub- 
stantive shape amongst the direct 
contributions, itis itself the contri- 
bution that has drawn all the others. 

Amongst the literary incidents of 
the season, Mr. Thackeray’s lectures 
must not be forgotten. Although 
even Mr. Thackeray might fail to 
attract readers at that particalar 
period, he was quite sure of an audi- 
ence to come and see him make 
his appearance in a character so 
new, and so entirely out of the 
way of his former intercourse with 
his own particular public. A series 
of lectures, too, on the English 
humorists, by one of themselves, 
was calculated to provoke curiosity, 
and the attendance throughout abun- 
dantly justified the experiment. We 
fancy we could have found a subject 
better adapted to Mr. Thackeray’s 
peculiar vein of mixed sarcasm and 
tenderness, and irony interleaved 
with pathos; but we are bound to ac- 
lnoutahae that he acquitted himself 
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of his difficult undertaking in a spirit 
we were hardly queued for, and, 
upon the whole, with the most legi- 
timate success. Considered as speci- 
mens of criticisms, these lectures 
were of little value; sometimes, 
indeed, there were grave errors of 
judgment, and we could not help 
feeling that the scanty scraps of 
criticism which were strewn over 
them might have been omitted alto- 
— with advantage. It was not, 

erefore, in reference to questions 
of taste or art, to style or treatment, 
to the influence of the humorists 
upon their age, its literature, or its 
morals, or to any of those problems, 
esthetical or shiomehieal, which 
come properly within the province 
of the critic, that Mr. Thackeray 
addressed himself. He took the 
humorists as independent persons, 
he traced their lives and characters, 
entered into their individual pecu- 
liarities, and ran lightly over the 
surface of their writings, gave you 
to understand something, not very 
clearor satisfactory, aboutthe quality 
of their genius, a great deal more 
about their social and domestic 
qualities, and drew pictures of 


humanity, which in delicacy and 
neatness of touch, in a certain sunny 
humour, with bright motes alter- 
nately glistening and turning up 
their dark sides through it, and an 
acute co ag of the mean and the 


absurd, were every way worthy of 
the author of Vanity Fair. 

Take these lectures as a body of 
eurious and eccentric commentaries 
upon the famous people to whose 
specialities they are dedicated, and 
setting the accuracy or justice of 
them aside, we know of nothing 
Mr. Thackeray has done, which de- 
velops his powers in so many unex- 
pected lights, which shows so much 
sympathy with the graceful and 
— aspects of things, and so 

e€ an appreciation of generous 
and serious truths, which he has 
not always been in a mood to treat 
so earnestly. There is nothing very 
profound in these lectures—all the 

vities in them lie close at hand; 

ut there is a less tendency in them 
than usual to turn foibles and failings 
tothe account of the ridiculous, and 
a disposition to loosen the springs 
of pity and charity, for which Mr. 
Thackeray is entitled to high praise 
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and for which we have reason to be 
thankful. The great charm lay—if 
we may use the term—in the idiosyn- 
crasy of the treatment. There was 
nothing new in substance ; but it was 
all new in the turn of phrase, in 
the odd conjunctions of strong and 
striking points, in the whimsical feli- 
city with which quaint trains of ideas 
were followed out, and in the little 
drops of tenderness which fell here 
and there, liketears,amongstthemost 
pene a It frequently 
ppened that you did not care so 
much about the matter as the man- 
ner—that you differed from the 
matter, and were still amused and 
interested by the manner. You 
were quite willing to compound all 
differences of opinion for the sake of 
the pleasant, strange, half-bantering, 
half-serious narrative, which set 
you thinking and laughing at the 
same moment. And there were 
not wanting features to which ex- 
ception might be taken. What 
business, for instance, has Po 
amongst the humorists? And his 
versification—that which imaged in 
its forms the exact character of his 
mind, and reflected so sharply the 
models it improved upon— Mr. 
Thackeray missed altogether. Nor 
was he more successful in dealin 
with the career of Swift, whose life 
he fatally misinterpreted. Again, in 
his estimate of Addison, he saw no- 
thing of what,was conventional and 
hollow in him, assuming it all for 
the purest morality, and setting down 
even his defective sympathy and 
want of enthusiasm to a chaste philo- 
sophy. The furtive pruriency that 
lurks under Addison’s writings either 
escaped his notice, or was passed over 
as a good-natured concession to the 
age. On the other hand, he did in- 
justice to Congreve, and committed 
an absolute wrong and outrage on 
Sterne. But these are not the ques- 
tions we desire to hear Mr. Thacke- 
ray discuss, or upon which his 
heresies can ruffle us. While his 
low, soft voice wandered amongst 
chords of feeling rarely touched in 
the lecture-room, we felt that his 
strength lay in another and a newer 
view of the subject, and that we 
could afford to dispense with critical 
acumen, and the literary traditions 
that are clustered round the memor- 
able names he selected, and that 
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have hitherto been considered indis- 
nsable to the elucidation of their 
ives and works, so long as he drew 
out the humanity of his humorists, 
and extracted the sweetness that 
lies buried, like honey, in dark 
laces, in fretted tempers, uncouth 
abits, and unworldly natures. 

But we are all this time loitering 
outside the Great Exhibition. Let 
us go in, by all means. The reader 
need not be alarmed—we have not 
the remotest intention of describing 
a scene with which the whole uni- 
verse, wherever a newspaper pene- 
trates, is already familiar. 

We have some doubts whether 
the Exhibition has ever been so 
interesting in detail since the 1st of 
May as it was within two or three 
days of the opening. Two days 
before it opened, the fulfilment of the 
pledge to the public appeared physi- 
eally impossible. e place was 
strewn over with fragments and 
saw-dust, and boxes and cases, 

acked and unpacked. Hundreds of 

ttings had yet to be finished; men 
were at work all over the counters, 
and up in the galleries, and on 
the roof, and over the floor; and 
there were not twenty yards of 
the whole area of twenty-six acres 
that looked in such a state of for- 
wardness as to justify a hope that 
they could be got ready in time for 
the opening. By what magical arts 
all these difficulties were overcome, 
the confusion cleared up, the hang- 
ings swung, the cases unpacked, the 
counters dressed, and the vast super- 
ficies decorated and put in order for 
the ceremonies of the inauguration, 
we know not; and we are even 
sceptical as to the fact whether the 
people who accomplished these sor- 
ceries are quite aware themselves 
how they did it. 

The confusion of the last few days 
was singularly picturesque. You 
could see the costumes of all nations 
running about in a state of flutter 
and disorder that elicited an infinite 
variety of temperaments—the flash 
of the tropics, the languor of the 
south, the gravity of the oriental 
complexion, and the rough bluster 
of the north. Some were impetuous 
and choleric; whilst others, seated 
tranquilly on their unopened bales, 
waiting for instructions, looked on 
at the surrounding riot with imper- 
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turbable indifference. The incidents 
that were everywhere disclosed to 

ou as you passed up the nave 

elped, also, to give a sort of dra- 
matic interest to the scene, and to 
set you speculating on the distant 
homes and associations of these 
people, and the community of pur- 
suits and civilizing aims which had 
thus collected a multitude of men 
from the extremest points of the 
world under one roof, and for one 
express object. Little domestic 
under - plots, and quaint bits of 
pathos and fun, occasionally enli- 
vened the bustle, or threw a scrap 
of pantomimic comedy into the silent 
corners of the Bazaar. 

We remember an instance of this 
kind. It was just before the Exhibi- 
tionopened; while most of the foreign 
departments were in a state of in- 
describable confusion. The Russian 
division was in the incipient stage of 
development; curious drums and 
trumpets, glittering ware and articles 
of northernvertu, had been delivered 
out of their boxes, and lay heaped 
about till the rest of the consign- 
ments should have arrived. There 
was a lull in the work; the men en- 
trusted with the business were out, 
probably unpacking in the Park; and 
the Russian chamberin that condition 
of rich disorder was left in the charge 
of a young girl. She was dressed 
town-fashion and had none of the 
marks of the peasant about her, ex- 
ceptabright dark glow on her cheeks. 
She was handsome—that is to say, 
round-faced, with lively eyes, pa 
of a profound sentimental expression, 
(which seems, indeed, more or less 
common to all a eyes,) and of a 
‘comely shape.’ You would have 
almost guessed her country from the 
cast of her features; yet, notwith- 
standing the Russian snow she 
came of, she gave you to understand 
at the first glance that there was 
blood in her veins as warm as ever 
danced in Italy. If one could make 
anything substantial out of such a 
fancy, we might have imagined that 
she was a neighbour of that river, 


Whose icy current flows through banks 
of roses 


There she stood, keeping watch 
over the goods, and pretending to 
read a book.- It was mere pre- 
tence. From behind a temporary 
curtain suspended at the back, 
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there peeped every now and then 
an English youth of one or two and 
twenty, with a dash of the juvenile 
rouvé in him, extremely welt locking, 
and fairly set out for conquest. He 
appeared to be connected with some 
of the adjoining States, but it was 
evident that while his business 
called him to one place, his love of 
adventure had fascinated him to 
another. The coquetry that went 
on between them would have had a 
telling effect upon the stage. Young 
as they were, they understood how 
to flirt books and curtains as skil- 
fully as any senhorita of Seville or 
Madrid ever flirted a fan. Her look 
aside, to show her consciousness, as 
it were unconsciously, was perfect ; 
and the way the young gentleman 
affected to be looking very serious! 
at something else, while he was all 
the time directing an intense focal 
light upon her ringlets (which she 
felt as palpably as if it had lifted 
them up), was a picture which, 
with the lady in the foreground, 
might be recommended to aw 
sideration of Mr. Frank Stone, who 
always hits off these exquisite 
inchoate sensations with the most 
charming truthfulness. They did 
not understand one word of each 
other's language, yet had already 
contrived, by the aid of a third 
language, with which they were 
both familiar, to get up a tolerably 
intimate acquaintance. We are 
sorry we cannot tell the reader how 
it ended ; we hope happily for both 
arties, and that the lady did not 
cae her own inclement climate to 
find a more wintry region here! 
When the Romances of the Exhi- 
bition—with the crystal fountain for 
a frontispiece, as the trysting-place 
for lovers who want to lose other 
seople and find themselves—come to 
S published, perhaps we shall have 
the sequel of this little incident. 

It is a hopeful sign of intellectual 
advancement, that the sculpture has 
occupied so large a share of attention. 
The specimens that have acquired 
the most notoriety, are not, perhaps, 
the most deserving of it; but the 
fact that all classes of visitors ex- 
amine the sculpture with interest, 
is a gratifying evidence of im- 
proved taste. Everybody makes it 
a point to look at the Amazon, the 
Greek Slave, and the Veiled Vestal. 
There is great merit in each of them, 
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but it is associated with faults which 
hasty admiration has entirely over- 
looked. The power of the Amazon, 
the strength of expression, the agony 
of the horse—a grand and terrible 
mixture of dismay and desperation— 
are triumphant proofs of the artist’s 
genius; and it is therefore all the 
more to be regretted, that so noble 
a work should be marred by one or 
two very obvious blemishes. Ob- 
serve the attitude of the Amazon. 
She has lost her seat, and is thrown 
back in an impossible position on 
the haunches of the horse. Turn 
to the back of the stame, and look 
at the horse’s tail. It is cast up 
lashing the air, as if the creature 
were in a state of high exultation, 
instead of being drawn in between its 
legs by the effort of terror, which 
would inevitably make it coil up all 
its muscles. These faults are de- 
ductions from the merits of the 
work as a — study ; but enough 
remains behind to justify the 
highest encomiums. 

We are much lexed by the 
statue of the Greek Slave. In what 
respect is it Greek? And is a 
manacle upon a delicate wrist the 
only means sculpture possesses of 
expressing the sorrow and anguish 
of slavery? The fact is, there is no 
meaning whatever in the face, 
which has anything in the world 
but Greek or slavery written on 
it; and if the head and manacles 
were lopped off, the rest of the 
figure would be very beautiful as a 
study of form. It is full of grace 
from the shoulders down, especially 
at the side and back; but the artist 
has utterly failed in the attempt to 
convey anything more. Of the 
‘Veiled Vestal,’ we suppose it must 
be allowed to be a curious and suc- 
cessful example of skilful manipu- 
lation. The veil is cleverly exe- 
cuted, and looks quite gauzy and 
transparent at a proper distance ; 
but it bears about the same relation 
to highart as Paganini’s performance 
on a single string; it merely shows 
a difficulty overcome without any 
result. The vulgar may wonder at 
it, but the educated grieve. At the 
best, it is no more than what is 
popularly, but not very correctly, 
called a trick, which is a sort of 
ingenuity that exhausts your admira- 
tion the moment you detect it. 

There is not much risk of judg- 
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ment in according to the Virginius 
of MacDowell the first place in 
the Exhibition. That magnificent 
work is well known, and fortunately 
occupies so prominent a position in 
the transept, that it cannot escape 
the attention it deserves. Awarding 
to Kiss, and Power, and Monti, and 
the rest of the foreign and native 
contributors the full measure of their 
deserts, (and although there are not 
many striking specimens in the Exhi- 
bition, there are a few of great 
merit,) we believe that the artists 
themselves would agree with us in 
the high estimate we place upon the 
passionate energy and soft beauty 
which are so wondrously blended 
in this elaborate work, and which 
ca the resources of art to the 
height of their illustrative power. 

he throwing open of the Exhi- 
bition to enormous crowds of people 
at the low entrance of one shilling, 
has tested the safety of educating 
the masses by means of such sights. 
Fromthe lstof May up to the present 
time the damageinflictedby curiosity, 
or ill-conduct, is of less account than 
the ordinary injury which goods 
might undergo in shops during a 
similar period. In fact, no damage 
whatever, in the sense of wilful 
damage, has been inflicted, and the 
fabrics likely to spoil by the touch 
or by exposure to the air have been 
preserved with extraordinary fresh- 
ness. Wemay mention, also, another 
gratifying fact, that the amount of 
thefts and pocket-picking has been 
quite insignificant, and that the 
honour of the few offences of that 
kind that have taken place are pretty 
equally divided between foreign 
and native talent. Not a single 
violation of order has disturbed the 
enjoyment of the visitors; and the 
utmost decorum and harmony have 
marked the whole proceedings. Yet 
the additional police force employed, 
to whose colina arrangements we 
are so materially indebted, does not 
exceed five hundred. 

The number of persons that are 
daily in attendance in the body of 
the building, augmenting the stream 
of its contents, is more considerable, 
perhaps, than the public in general 
are aware. In addition to the re- 


gular police force and the sappers 
and miners, there are upwards of 
three hundred persons in the pay of 
the commissioners, and two thousand 
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exhibitors and exhibitors’ assistants 
in daily attendance. With such a 
multitude of people engaged in 
the interior, and the infinite 
variety of risks which may arise 
from carelessness and a thousand 
other causes, the reader may be 
curious to learn what precautions 
are taken to provide against acci- 
dents. Like everything else con- 
nected with this great work, they 
are extremely simple. In the first 
place, every exhibitor is left to take 
care of his own goods in the best 
way he can; which undoubtedly 
affords the best guarantee for the 
general security. The most com- 
plete protection against fire is or- 
ganized all over the interior, consist- 
ing of sixteen hydrants, several fire- 
engines, and a large supply of fire- 
buckets and iron reservoirs, all of 
which can be brought into play at a 
few moments’ notice. The instant 
the necessary labours are over (and 
as little as possible is done after 
dark), all lights are put out, and the 
protection of the building for the 
night is consigned to fifty policemen, 
twenty-four sappers and miners, and 
six firemen, ao sleep upon the 
premises. But how is this extensive 
area kept in repair, dusted, and 
cleaned? By a systematic arrange- 
ment, equally simple and effective. 
Six hours, from four o’clock in the 
morning till ten, are dedicated to 
these purposes, and are found amply 
sufficient. It is, perhaps, the only 
instance on record of a great public 
exhibition which has received troops 
of visitors for a period of three 
months without having been closed 
up for a single day to be repaired or 
refreshed. ‘This Exhibition is inde- 
vendent of such necessities, forwhich 
it is partly indebted to its structure, 
being a self-acting duster and cleaner 
in its floors and roof. 

The total number of visitors to 
the Exhibition up to the 26th of 
July amounted to 2,929,778. Of 
these, the greatest number that 
entered the building on any one day 
was on Tuesday, the 15th of July, 
when it was visited by 74,122 
persons; and the greatest number 
estimated to have been collected in 
the body of the building at one 
moment of time was (on the same 
day) upwards of 61,000. With 
trifling exceptions, Tuesday has gene- 
rally been the fullest day in the week. 
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The sale of season-tickets has been 
nearly equally divided between ladies 
and gentlemen, with a slight pre- 


Gentlemen's. 


Up to May Ist 


13,191 


Latterly, the sale has fallen off, but 
it is still going on slowly. On Sa- 
turday, July 19th, for instance, eight 
season-tickets were sold—two gen- 
tlemen’s tickets and six ladies’. 
The following items present the 
amount of receipts up to July 26th: 
£ s. d. 
For Season Tickets. . 66,638 5 
Payments at the door . 181,011 6 


0 
0 
£247,649 11 0 
0 
0 


Total . 
Add to this amount Sub- 
scriptions received 
Subscriptions not re- 
ceived 


66,000 0 
10,000 0 


Grand total to 

Seth July. t £523,649 11 0 

If we add to this grand total the 
sum of 5500/. paid for the contract 
for the refreshmentrooms, and 32001. 
for the Catalogue contract, which will 
make altogether 332,349/. 1ls., we 
believe we shall have given the 
entire amount which, up to that day, 
had been received by, or subscribed 
to, the Great Industrial Bazaar. 

The receipts of the Saturdays 
have recently become so depressed, 
that we presume the entrance-fee of 
5s. will be speedily abandoned, and 
a lower amount substituted. The 
smallest amount as yet received on 
the Saturday would, however, leave 
a handsome profit on the expendi- 
ture of the entire week, which, upon 
an average, does not exceed 10002. 

Ithas been estimated that, after the 
payment of all charges, the prizes 
included, there will be a surplus in 
the hands of the Commissioners of 
140,000/. at the close of the Exhibi- 
tion, presuming the Exhibition to 
close at the time stipulated. 

Tn any ordinary case, the question 
that would obviously arise out of 
this state of things is—What is to 
be done with the surplus? But in 
this case, the anxiety of the public 
is not about what is to be done with 
the surplus (concerning which no- 
body seems to care a rush), but, 
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10,892 .. 


- 8,615 ... 
From May Ist to July 19th ... 2,299 ... 
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mderance on the side of the latter. 

e are able to show exactly the 
relative sale up to the 19th July :— 
Ladies’. Total. Proceeds. 
19,507 ... £52,401 6 0 
6,616 ... 14,207 11 0 


11,932 25,123 £66,608 17 0 


What is to be done with the Palace? 
The grand scheme, sustained by the 
almost unanimous voice of the coun- 
try, is to convert it into a Winter 
Garden. The technical difficulties 
that are said to lie in the way 
of the Commissioners are of no 
account against the unmistakeable 
expression of public opinion, which 
clearly rated. x the abrogation of 
an engagement entered into in 
ignorance of results which no ex- 
— could have anticipated. 
e local opposition mee s on 

a supposition that the Winter Gar- 
den would have an injurious in- 
fluence on the value of property in 
that neighbourhood. But it might 
be easily shown that all such appre- 
hensions (if, indeed, anybody se- 
riously entertains them) are entirely 
unfounded. The establishment of 
a Winter Garden would have exactly 
the contrary effect. A more serious 
objection was raised in reference to 
the permanency of the building, and 
the cost of its maintenance. Even 
that objection, however, which looked 
very formidable at first, Mr. Paxton 
has effectually disposed of. He has 
rocured an estimate from Messrs. 

‘ox and Henderson of the outlay 

necessary for putting the building 
into permanent repair, and making 
all the necessary alterations, and the 
whole contract will not exceed from 
12,0001. to 15,0007. The estimate 
for keeping the structure in perfect 
repair and order for twenty-one 
ears is only 5500/7. per annum. 

These sums are trifles, with a sur- 
plus of 140,000/.in bank ; and since 
the argument in favour of a Winter 
Garden is really sound and reason- 
able (tosay nothing of its popularity), 
and the obstacles in the way of cost 
and security have been removed, we 
hope that another year may not 
elapse before we shall be able to 
realize Mr. Paxton’s agreeable pic- 
ture of a ride or promenade amongst 
fragrant trees in the climate of 
Southern Italy, at a distance of fifteen 
minutes’ walk from the Haymarket! 


3,317 ... 
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CHAMOIS 


] HAD been staying at Fend (one 
of the highest inhabited spots in 
Europe) for some days, existing on a 
light and wholesome regimen of hard- 
boiled eggs, harder baked rye bread, 
and corn brandy, exploring the mag- 
nificent scenery round me, and had 
returned, the way I came, to a col- 
lection of brown packing-boxes, by 
courtesy called a village, which re- 
somes in the euphonious name of 

umpfen, nestling cosily under the 
grand belt of pines that feathered 
the flanks of the mountains, which 
rose high and clear behind. In front 
roared, rattled, and grated, a wide 
glacier torrent, the colour of ill-made 
gruel; and on the opposite side 
stretched, some quarter of a mile, 
a flat pao of gravel and worn boul- 
ders, here and there gemmed with 
patches of short sweet turf, till it 
reached the base of a noble range of 
cliffs, which rose grey and steep into 
the clear blue sky, so lofty, that the 
fringe of world-old pines along their 
summits could scarcely be distin- 
guished. 

On the narrow patch of turf be- 
tween the village and the torrent I 
found—it being a fine Sunday after- 
noon—much mirth and conviviality. 
The rifle-butts were pitched on the 
opposite side of the torrent, with a 
small hut close to them to shelter 
the marker, a fellow of infinite fun, 
attired in bright scarlet, and a fan- 
tastic cap, who placed marked pegs 
into the bullet-holes, and panto- 
mimed with insane gestures of admi- 
ration, contempt, astonishment, or 
derision, the good or bad success of 
the marksmen. And splendid speci- 
mens of men they were ; firm, proud, 
yet courteous and gentle, well- 
dressed in their handsome and 
handy costume, strong as lions, 
which, in fact, they ‘ needed to be’ 
to support the weight of those young 
eighteen-pounders which they called 
rifles, with brass enough in the 
stocks to manufacture faces for a 
dynasty of railroad kings. Never did 
I see finer fellows. And the women! 
How lovely are those Tyrolese 
damsels, with their ‘dark brown 
glossy hair braided under the green 
hat, with a brilliant carnation stuck 
over their left ear in a pretty coquet- 
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tish fashion, enough to send an un- 
fortunate bachelor raving. And 
their complexions !—the very flower 
in their hair paling, looking dull 
beside their blooming cheeks; and 
their clear soft hazel eyes, with 
such a soul of kindness, gentleness, 
and purity peeping through them, 
as one scarcely sees, even in one and 
another elsewhere. 

The shooting was at last over, the 
winner crowned with flowers, and, 
the targets borne in triumph be- 
fore them, the whole party retired 
to the wooden hut with a mystic 
triangle in a circle over the door, to, 
eat, drink, and be merry; and ve 
merry we were, albeit the only tipple 
strongly resembled very indifferent 
red ink, both in taste and colour. 
Talk of the dura messorum ilia! 
what insides those fellows must have 
had! 

We were sitting listening to inter- 
minable stories of Berg-geister, and 
Gemsen Kénige, and rifle practice 
at French live targets, when two 
herd lads came in from some of the 
higher mountain pastures, and re- 
ported three chamois, seen that 
morning low down on the cliffs. 

Hereupon up rose a vast clatter 
amongst the yagers as to the for- 
tunate man who was to go after 
them, for chamois hunting, gentle 
reader, requires rather less retinue, 
and greater quiet, than pheasant 
shooting in October. 

The lot fell upon one Joseph some- 
thing or another; I never could 
make out his sirname, if he had one 
—which I rather doubt. He wasa 
fine, handsome, jaunty fellow, with 
* nut brown hair’ curling round his 
open forehead, and a moustache for 
which a guardsman would have given 
his little finger. 

Now as it fell out, J also got ex- 
cited; J, too, thirsted after cha- 
mois’ blood; but how to get it? 
How could I, small five foot seven, 
and rather light in the build, per- 
suade that Hercules to let me accom- 
pany him, unless he put me in his 
pocket, which would Se been de- 
rogatory? It is true that I, being 
light myself, was perfectly convinced 
that weight was rather an incum- 
brance than otherwise in the moun- 
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tains ; but how could I persuade the 
‘ heavy,’ whose opinions, of course, 
ran the other way, to agree with me ? 
However, as the men thinned off, 
and the place became quieter, I de- 
termined to make the attempt, at 
least, and commenced the attack by 
‘ standing’ Joseph a chopine of the 
aforesaid red ink, and then, fearing 
the consequences, followed it up by an 
infinity of gouttes’ of infamous corn 
brandy, all the while raving about 
the Tyrol, Andreas Hofer, and the 
Monk, and abusing the French, till 
I quite won his heart ; he, innocent 
soul ! never imagining the trap I had 
set for him. At last I glided into 
chamois hunting, the darling theme 
_of a Tyroler, making him tell me all 
sorts of wild stories, and telling him 
some in return, (every whit as true, 
I have no doubt, as his own,) till at 
last I boldly demanded to be allowed 
to accompany him the next morning. 
Joseph humm’d and ha’ed for 
some time; but gratitude for the 
tipple, my admiration for Hofer, 
and, perhaps, the knowledge that I 
had been over some of the stiffest 
bits of the surrounding ranges solus, 
and had been after the gems, though 
unsuccessfully, before, made him 
relent, and it was finally settled that 
I should go. He went home to get 
comfortably steady for the next 
morning, and I laid violent hands on 
everything eatable to stuff into my 
knapsack ; whilst the others, after 
vain y trying to persuade me out of 
my determination, retired, shaking 
hands with me as if I was ordered 
for execution ‘ at eight precisely’ the 
next morning. Whereon I vanished 


into the wooden box, which it is - 


de regle to get into in that part of 
the world when one wants to sleep, 
and slumbered incontinently. 

I had been asleep about five 
minutes, according to my own com- 
putation, though, in fact, it was 
about as many hours, when I sud- 
denly awoke to a full perception of 
the fact that I was ‘in for it.’ Alas! 
those treacherous fumes of * Sli- 
bowitz’ no longer deluded me into 
the idea that 1 was fully up to any 
existing mountain in the known 
world ; that jumping a ton-foot cre- 
vasse was as casy as taking a hurdle; 
or that climbing hand over hand up 
rocks ‘so perpendicular’ that one's 
nose scraped against their stony 
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bosoms, was rather safer, if any- 
thing, than taking sparrows’ nests 
from the top of the stable ladder! 
However, the honour of England 
was at stake. Go I must! so I 
resigned myself to the certainty of 
breaking my only neck, and jumped 
up, thereby nearly dashing in the 
roof of my brain-pan against the top 
of my box, adding, most unneces- 
sarily, another headache to the one 
L already possessed—and turned out. 

Unfortunately, there was no one 
awake to see my magnanimity ; and 
it was too dark to see it if there 
had been; so I groped my way down, 
with my upper garments on my arm. 
After ‘ barking’ my shins against 
stools and trestles, and being near] 
eaten up by a big dog in the dark, i 
sallied out, preferring to make my 
morning ablutions in the clear, and 
particularly cold brunnen that 
plashed and sparkled on the little 
green before the door, to dipping 
the tip of my nose and the ends of 
my fingers into the pie-dish which 
had been considerately placed for 
my private use. 

ow intensely beautiful that dawn 
was! with the pme woods steeped in 
the deepest purple—here and there 
a faint, gauzy mist, looking self- 
luminous, marking the course of 
some mountain brook through the 
forest. The grey cliffs s dark 
and silent on the opposite side of the 
stream, and one far-off snow-peak, 
just catching the faint reflected light 
of dawn, gleamed ghost-like and 
faint, like some spirit lingering on 
the forbidden confines of day. 

How intense was that silence !— 
broken only by the hersh rattle of 
the torrent and the occasional faint 
tinkle of a cow-bell in the distance, 
or now and then by a spirit-like 
whispering sigh amongst the pines, 
that scarcely moved their long arms 
before the cold breath of the dying 
night. 

I had finished my toilet, and was 
just beginning to hug myself in the 
idea that I had escaped, and had a 
very good excuse to slip into bed 
again, when I heard the clang of a 
pair of iron-soled shoes advancing 
down the torrent-bed, that did duty 
for a road, and to my unmitigated 
disgust saw Joseph looming through 
the darkness, like an own brother to 
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each arm, and a mighty wallet on 
his back. There was no escape—I 
was in for it! 

Setting our faces to the mountains, 
we entered the pine-forest, and 
toiled up and up through the dark, 
silent trees, turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, till the 
day began to break, some three 
quarters of an hour after our start, 
when we stopped with one accord, 
of course only to look back and see 
the sunrise, though I doubt if either 
of us could have kept up that stead 
treadmill pace much longer, wit 
any degree of comfort. 

ell, we halted to look, perhaps 
for the last time, at the aie and 
the village, now far below us. We 
had got to the height of the cliffs on 
the opposite side, and could look 
over their summits at the tumbled 
alp-billows that tossed their white 
crests for many a league beyond; 
the sun steeping the snow-peaks in 
tints of purple, pink, and crimson, 
and here and there a rock-peak 
shone with the brightest silver and 
the reddest gold,—enough to send 
one ‘clean wud’ with their exquisite 
beauty. Down below in the valley, 
the sun had not yet risen, though 
man had; the little columns of blue 
smoke wreathed gracefully upwards 
in the calm morning air; and the 
lowing of the cows, and the faint 
tinkle of their bells, as they were 
being driven to their morning pas- 
ture, floated up ever and anon in 
strangely diminished tones, that 
seemed to come from some fairy 
world far down in the Alp-caverns. 

Having rested, we turned our 
faces again to the mountains, and 
toiled anew through the pine forest, 
now no longer dark and gloomy, but 
fleckered with gleams of yellow 
morning light, and sparkling with a 
thousand dew-diamonds. 

Up, up! still up! across the little 
sparkling runlets, tumbling head 
over heels in their hurry to see what 
sort of a world the valley below 
might be ;—up! over masses of rock, 
ankle-deep in rich brown moss, be- 
jewelled with strawberries and cow- 
berries, garlanded with raspberries, 
twisting and straggling out of their 
crevices, covered with rich ripe fruit ; 
—up! over bits of open turf, green as 
emeralds, set in pure white gravel, 
sparkling like a Seneenl diamonds ; 
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—up! through tangled masses of 
fallen pines, their bleaching stumps 
standing out like the masts of great 
wrecks—terrible marks of the course 
of the avalanche wind!—up! through 
one short bit more of pine-wood, over 
the split fir fence, and into the little 
mountain meadow, smiling in the 
level sunlight, with its bright stream 
tinkling merrily through it, its scat- 
tered boulders, and wooden senn- 
hutt, with the cows and goats clus- 
tered round it, standing ready to be 
milked,—one of the latter, by the 
bye, instantly charges me, and has 
to be repelled by my alpenstock, 
bayonet fashion,—while all around, - 
the sweet breath of the cows mingles 
deliciously with the aromatic fra- 


grance of the pine forest, and the 
rich scent of the black orchis and 
wild thyme. 


Seat yourself on that wooden 
milking-stool by the door—(beware ! 
it has but one eg and is ‘kittle to 

ide’)—after a hearty shake of the 

d from that grey old giant of a 
herdsman, and enjoy yourself. 

‘Joseph, what's i the fardel? 
Turn out your traps, and let us see 
what ‘provaunt’ you have got.’— 
A mighty mass of cold boiled mutton, 
an infinity of little dabs of rye-bread, 
the size of one’s hand, and as hard 
as flints ; and—what is that thou art 
extracting with such a grin on thy 
manly countenance, as if thou hadst 
found the best joke in Europe, tied 
up in the corner of the bag? 

A quart bottle of corn-brandy !— 
I simper, the grey herdsman sim- 
pers, and Joseph simpers most of 
all, as if he was conscious of having 
done a monstrous clever thing, but 
was modest. ‘ Schnaps at six in the 
morning !—hardly correct,’ say I. 

Joseph thinks that it is apt to 
make one thirsty (it certainly always 
appears to have that effect upon 
him) ; and the grey herdsman shakes 
his head, and smacks his lips du- 
biously, as if he were not quite cer- 
tain, but would rather like to try. 

‘Well, just one thimbleful,.J oseph, 
‘just to kill the larva, ye ken’. Ah! 
you don’t understand, it is a moun- 
tain excuse, too. Never mind—hand 
us the becher.’ 

Here we breakfasted luxuriously, 
eking out our store with sour milk 
and crumbly new white cheese from 
the sennhutt. The grey herdsman 
x2 
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eyes me intently, and longs to know 
what manner of man I am. . I take 
pity on his thirst for knowledge. 
* Ein Englander ?’—I am his friend 
for life! He has heard of the 
30,0002. sent over in the French 
war time, and his nephew has seen 
the letter in a glass-case at Inn- 
spruck. ‘And I want to shoot cha- 
mois?’ He looks almost sorrowfully 
at me, but I have gone too far to re- 
treat, and am very valiant. ‘Yes, 
there are three up about the Wild- 
grad Kégle.’ That is enough, Adé 
Andre! Pack up, Joseph. For- 
ward ! 

Stop a bit, let us load here; we 
may stumble on something shoot- 
able. Lam soon ready; but loading 
with Joseph is a very solemn affair, 
not to be undertaken lightly, or 
finished in a hurry. 

First, he takes a dose of stuff out 

of a cow’s horn, which I, in my 
ignorance, suppose to be very badly 
made No. 7 ay A small quantity 
of this he places in the pan of his 
rifle, and crushes with the handle 
of his knife, the rest he pours down 
the barrel, and I perceive that it is 
powder ; then he looks up and down, 
round and about—what the deuce is 
he after? Is he cockney enough to 
be going to flash off his rifle, and 
afraid of some one hearing him? 
No, there he has it—a bunch of 
grey moss, ‘baum haar,’ as he calls 
it, from that blasted pine. Wonder 
again; what in the name of good- 
ness is he going to do with that? 
Use it as a pocket-handkerchief? I 
do not believe he carries one; at 
any rate, if he does, he only uses 
that pattern said by the Fliegende 
Blitter to be so popular amongst 
the Gallician deputies of the Paul’s- 
Kirche Parliament. No,—wrong 
again; he carefully pulls it to 
— and making it into a round 
yall, rams it down upon the powder; 
and a most excellent dodge it is. 
Colonel Hawker has only re-dis- 
covered an old secret, or, more 
likely, learnt it on the shores of the 
Bodensee ; then the greased patch 
and the ball, and all is ready. On 
we go! 

After leaving the meadow, we 
entered again into the pine forest, 
which gradually became more open, 
the trees more stunted and fantastic, 
and their longstraggling armsclothed 
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more and more as we ascended 
with the ash-grey baumhaar; dead 
trees and thunder-riven stumps 
became frequent, rotting in and 
into the black bog mould, which 
zives a scanty root-hold to the 
lushing alpen-rose. Soon we leave 
the trees behind us ‘altogether; 
nothing but wild chaotic masses of 
gravel and stones, tossed and heaped 
one on the other, by the fierce 
avalanche—the very rocks grey and 
crumbling with age; here and 
there patches of black bog, with 
little oases of emerald green turf 
perched in their centre, the black 
orchis growing thick upon them, and 
perfuming the air for yards around. 

Ere long, even these traces of vege- 
tation became more scarce, and the 
appearance of everything around us 
wilder and more steril. Still the 
brilliant peaks of the Wildgrad Kégle 

leamed brightly before us, and 
Souhened us on. 

Our path lay now, steep and 
rugged, along the edge of a ravine, 
at the bottom of which we heard the 
torrent chafing and roaring many a 
yard below us. There was a preci- 
pitous bank of rocks and screes to 
our right, quite unclimbable, which 
seemed only to want the will—they 
certainly had the way—to topple us 
into the abyss. Just as we were 
turning an abrupt angle very gin- 
gerly, with our eyes fixed on our 
slippery path, and longing for an 
elephant’s trunk, to try the sound 
bits from the rotten ones, we sud- 
denly heard a rushing ‘ sough,’ like 
the falling of a moist snow avalanche, 
and a cloud passed across the sun. 
Glancing hastily upwards, I—yes I, 
in the body at this present, inditing 
this faithful description of my chase, 
—saw, not a hundred paces from 
me, an enormous vulture! Any- 
thing so fiercely, so terribly grand, 
as this great bird, saw never 
before, and can scarcely hope to see 
again. He was so near, that we 
could distinctly see the glare of his 
fierce eye, and the hard bitter grip 
of his clenched talons. The sweep 
of his vast wings was enormous— 
I dare not guess how broad from 
tip to tip; and their rushing noise, 
as he beat the air in his first laboured 
strokes, sounded strangely wild and 
spirit-like in the mountain stillness. 
A dozen strong strokes, and he 
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took a wild swoop round to our 
right, and away, like a cloud before 
the blast, till a neighbouring peak 
hid him from our sight, followed by 
a wild shout of astonishment from 
Joseph. I opened not my mouth, 
or if I did—left it open. 

Nothing ever gave me such a 
feeling of reality as the sight of this 
vast vulture so nearme. Often and 
often had I seen them, both in 
Switzerland and the Tyrol, sailing 
so high that, although well up the 
mountain flank myself, I almost 
doubted whether they were realities 
or mere musce volitantes, pro- 
duced by staring up into the clear 
bright = , with one’s head thrown 
back. This fellow there was no 
doubt of—we saw his very beard ! 
We were really then chamois-hunt- 
ing—we had penetrated into the very 
den of the mountain tyrant. No 
fear of gigs and green parasols here ; 
we were above the world! 

Soon after our friend had de- 
parted, and we had recovered from 
the astonishment into which his un- 
expected visit had thrown us, we 
reached the end of our mauvais 
pas, and found ourselves at the foot 
of a wild valley, entirely shut in by 
ranges of lofty cliffs, with here and 
there patches of snow lying on the 
least inclined spots. In front, still 
far above us, towered the wild rock 
masses of the Wildgrad Kégle. 
The Kégle itself ran up into one 
sharp peak, that seemed, from where 
we were, to terminate in a point. 
Great part of its base was concealed 
by a range of precipices, with broad 
sheets of snow here and there, rest- 
ing at an extraordinarily high angle, 
as we soon found to our cost, and 
having their crests notched, . and 
pillared, and serrated in the wildest 
manner. ‘The floor of the valle 
was covered with masses of roc 
and boulder, hurled from the sur- 
rounding cliffs, and heaps and sheets 
of rough gravel, ground and crushed 
by the avalanches, and fissured by 
the torrents of melted snow. The 
silence of the Alp-spirit, as silent as 
death itself, was in it; only at 
intervals was heard the whispering 
‘sough’ of some slip of snow, dis- 
lodged by the warmth of the mid- 
day sun. 


We advanced stealthily, conceal- 
ing ourselves behind the boulders, 
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and searched valley and cliff in vain 
for our prey. Joseph was the proud 
essor oh a telescope, mysterious] 
ashioned out of paper and cand 
board; a pretty good one, never- 
theless, brought from Italy by some 
travelling pedlar, and an object of 
great veneration, but one which 
failed in discovering asingle chamois. 
Our only chance now was that they 
might be feeding in some of the 
smaller valleys, between the cliffs at 
the head of the basin in which we 
were and the Kégle itself. 

‘Feeding! what could they be 
feeding on, when you say yourself 
that you left all kind of ‘green 
stuff’ behind you long ago ?’ 

So J thought, too, doubtless, by 
this time, most impatient reader; 
but on the screes at the head of the 
valley, Joseph showed me, for the 
first time, the plant on which these 
extraordinary animals in a great 
measure live. It has a thick green 
trilobate leaf, and a flower so deli- 
cate and gauze-like, that one 
wonders how it can bear for a 
moment the harsh storms to which 
it is exposed. Its petals have a 
most curious crumpled appearance, 
and are of the softest pink imagin- 
able—almost transparent. As for 
its class and order, you must go 
elsewhere for them; I know them 
not; nor the name either which the 
Latins would have called it if they 
had been aware of its existence. 
Joseph called it ‘gemsenkraut,’ or 
chamois herb, and that was enough 
for me. 

Having finished our botanical in- 
vestigations, we pushed on to the 
upper end of the valley, and found 
that the cliffs, and screes, and snow 
patches looked uglier and steeper 
the nearer we approached them. 
However, there was no retreat — 
onwards we must go, or be declared 
‘nidding’ through the length and 
breadth of the Tyrol. 

Oh! those screes—those screes ! 
lying at an angle of goodness knows 
how much with the horizon—sharp, 
slaty, angular pieces of stone, like 
savage hatchets, slippery as glass, 
glancing from under our feet, and 
casting us down sideways on their 
abominable edges, ‘ sliddering’ down 
by the ton, carrying our unfortunate 
persons yards below where we 
wanted to go, crashing and clatter- 
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ing, and then dancing and bounding 
far down into the valley, like mis- 
chievous gnomes, delighted with the 
bumpings and bruisings they had 
treated us to! How Joseph did 
anathematize! For my part, mine 
was a grief ‘too deep for swears !’ 

After crossing, still ascending, two 
or three beds of screes, we came to 
the edge of the first snow-field ; not 
very broad, it is true, but lying at a 
higher angle than I ever thought 
possible, and frozen as hard as marble 
on the surface—one sheet of ice, with 
an agreeable fall of some hundred 
feet at its lower edge. We were in 
despair! «We had now got excited 
and confident—our ‘blood was up ;’ 
and here came ‘the impossible’ to 
stop us. 

‘ But what is it that Joseph has 
picked up from the snow, and is 
examining so carefully?’ 

‘No matter—'twas not what we 
sought,’ but it was something closely 
connected with it. 

‘ Yes, there is no doubt of it; they 
have been here, and lately too! See 
the sharp hoof-prints just above! 
They must have crossed this morn- 
ing! Go it, ye cripples (in prospectu), 
we must cross this, come what may!’ 

We got along steadily, without 
any slides, though with many slips, 
always sticking our staves convul- 
sively into the snow the moment our 
heels seemed to have the slightest 
disposition to assume the altitude of 
of our heads. It was nervous work 
—one slip, one moment too late in 
thrusting our staff perpendicularly 
in the snow, as an anchor, and away 
we should have shot like a meteor 
over the glittering surface for a 
hundred terrible yards, and then 
with a wild bound have beenlaunched 
into the abyss below. However, 
we could not have turned back if we 
had wished it, and at last, to our 
intense satisfaction, we grasped the 
rough rock that bounded the further 
side of the field. Grasped it!—we 
embraced it!—we clung to its rough 
surface as if we had been six mont 
at sea and had landed in the Hespe- 
rides! 

At length on the summit of the 
ridge, we were able to crouch down 
and look through a crack in the rock 
into the next valley. Round and 
about, above and below, we examined 
every hole and corner ; half-a-dozen 
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times some villanous stone made our 
hearts leap to our mouths. But alas! 
‘it was no go;’ there was not a living 
thing in sight—barrenness, barren- 
ness, and desolation. 

Our chance of chamois was utterly 
over for the day. NWimporte. Better 
luck to-morrow. Who can feel out 
of spirits in that brisk mountain 
atmosphere? There is the highest 

ak of the Wildgrad Kogle right 

fore us,—and hang him, we'll dine 
on his head! 

The ridge on which we found our- 
selves was but a few feet broad and 
about a hundred and fifty feet above 
the snow on each side. It was com- 

osed of innumerable irregular pillar- 
ike masses of rock, of different 
heights and distances, impossible to 
descend at the point where we found 
ourselves, but as it ran at the same 
general level, we fancied that we 
could get on the sloping mass of snow 
which lay on the side of the peak at 
some distance on. Jumping from one 
small table of rock to another—now 
only saved from ‘ immortal smash’ by 
Joseph’s strong arm, and now sway- 
ing doubtfully on a plateau the size 
of a small dumb-waiter top, uncertain 
whether we should be off or not,—we 
hopped along, wishing we were kan- 
garoos, till we found a crevice which 
seemed practicable, and down which 
I went with a ran—or rather a slide, 
much quicker than was agreeable, 
being only brought up by my feet 
eoming on Joseph’s broad shoulders, 
he taking, as I must confess he gene- 
rally did, the first place, ened he 
always came in for a double allow- 
ance of stones and gravel, but about 
which he seemed utterly indifferent. 

On reaching the bottom, we found 
that, as usual, the snow had melted 
some distance from the rock, leaving 
a mighty pretty crack to receive us. 
However, a lucky jump landed us 
safely, and for a moment erect,on the 
snow, and then, head over heels, roll- 
ing, and bumping, and kicking, we 
spun over the slippery surface till we 
managed to bring ourselves up about 
fifty yards below where we had 

started. But in spite of tumbles 
we were in high spirits: there were 
no gems to frighten, and no more 
tottering avalanches, ready to fall on 
our heads if we as much as ventured 
to use our pocket-handkerchiefs. 

We toiled up the terribly steep 
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snow patch merrily enough, not 
without retracing our path several 
times in # manner at once undignified 
and unexpected—though it certainly 
was not to be complained of as far 
as speed went,—and reached, at last, 
utterly blown and sick with exertion, 
the base of the rock forming the sum- 
mit of the mountain. Hardly givin 
ourselves time to recover, we climbed 
up the last sixty or seventy feet of 
cliff, and I found myself—first this 
time, for a wonder—on a small plat- 
form, the summit of the Wildgrad 
Kégle. 

The platform was some ten or 
twelve feet square, and the only 
approach to it was on the side we 
had ascended; on every other the 
cliff ran down in a sheer wall, how 
deep I know not, for I never could 
judge of distances from above. 

As for describing what we saw 
from our elevated dining-table, it is 
clean out of the question; we saw 
nothing but mountains—or rather 
the tops of mountains, for we were 
far above the general level of their 
crests; one wide sea of rock and 
snow surged around us; shoreless, 
no bounding range, no sweet glimpses 
of broad green valleys and glistening 
rivers in the distance; no pretty 
villages nestling cosily under the 
pine forest—nothing but peak on 
peak, ridge on ridge; bright pinna- 
cles and clusters of pinnacles shoot- 
ing up here and there far above the 
rest into the calm blue sky—deep 
grooves marking the course of distant 
valleys, like tide-marks on the sea. 
But no trace of man or beast, herb 
or tree; the very wind that whistled 
_ us brought no sound or scent 

om the valleys it had passed, but 
sounded harsh, and dry, and dead. 
Vain, indeed, would be the effort 
to convey the slightest idea of the 
solemn grandeur of that scene! 
Manfred? Manfred gives the finest 
and truest picture ever perhaps 
painted of Swiss Alpine scenery, 
as seen looking towards the moun- 
tains, or from the cliffs bordering 
some rich pastoral valley; but we 
had passed all that long ago—we 
‘were in the very heart of the range. 
Alp was still piled on Alp, but we 
had reached the summit of the pile. 
The only valleys we saw were fearful 
sears in the mountain , half 
filled with eternal snow, and the 
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crumbling skeletons of dead Alps. 
No sound—no herdsman’s jédle— 
no cow-bell’s tinkle ever reached 
to half way up our rocky perch: 
we were far above the vulture 
and the chamois. We were alone 
with the rock, and snow, and sky! 
It seemed profanity to whisper ;— 
and yet there was Joseph, after a 
glance round, and a short ‘ schéne 
panorama!’ whistling and fishing up 
the eatables and drinkables from 
the bottom of his wallet, as coolly 
as if he was seated in his own smoky, 
half-lighted cabin. He been 
born in it and was used to it. I 
doubt whether I myself felt the 
grandeur of the scene as mueh 
then as I have often done since, on 
recalling it bit by bit to my reeol- 
lection. The a grand gives one 
at first a sort of painful feeling that 
is indescribable. One cannot think— 
one only feels with that strange un- 
described sense, that strives, almost 
to heart-breaking, to bring itself 
forth, and yet stays voiceless. 

We sat long, drinking in alternate 
draughts of sublimity and Slibowitz 
(as Joseph called the brandy), till 
the Berg-geist kindly put an end to 
our ecstasies by drawing a dark grey 
veil over the whole picture, and pelt- 
ing us with pacino as a gentle 
hint to be off and leave him to his 
cogitations. It began, indeed, to 
snow in real earnest, and the weather 
looked mighty dark andunpromising, 
so we scrambled hastily down the 
way we came, and leaning well back 
on our alpenstocks with our feet 
stretched out before us, shot down 
the long sheet of snow, at a con- 
siderably quicker rate than we had 
ascended; and gliding scornfully 

ast our columnar friends, whose 
antastic capitals had given us so 
much seialie in the morning, we 
reached, with many a tumble and 
much laughter, the stony ravine at 
its foot. 

Scorning to finish the day without 
drawing blood from something be- 
sides ourselves, we determined to 
commit slaughter on whatever came 
across us. Wesoon heard the shrill 
signal-whistle of the marmot, and 
for want of better game, determined 
to bag at least one of these exceed- 
ingly wide-awake gentlemen. Creep- 
ing to the topof a neighbouring ridge, 
we peeped cautiously over into a 
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little ‘valley floored with a confused 
mass of mossy stones and straggling 
alpen-rosen. Here several of these 
quaint little beasts, half rat, half 
rabbit, were frisking in and out of 
their burrows, cutting all sorts of 
what Joseph called ‘ Burzelbaume,’ 
Anglicé, capers; little suspecting that 
the all-destroying monster, man, had 
his eye upon them. One fellow, the 
sentinel, took my particular fancy 
as he sat up on his nether end on a 
large stone. There was an expression 
of unutterable self-conceit and con- 
scious wide-awakefulness about his 
blunt muzzle and exposed incisors 
that was perfectly delicious. Him 
I determined to bring to bag, and 
cautiously raising my carbine— 
erack! Over he rolled, I have no 
doubt, too astonished to feel any 
ae his friends tumbling madly 

ead over heels into their burrows, 
whilst the astonished echoes repeated 
crack! crack! again and again, in 
all sorts of tones and modulations, 
till warned to silence by the harsh 
rattle of an old mountain a mile off. 
We bagged our friend, who looked 
every wit as conceited in death as 
he did when alive, and re-commenced 
our descent. On our way we shot 
a brace of ‘ schnee huhner,’ a species 
of ptarmigan, a pack of which very 
slow birds were running stupidly in 
and out amongst the rocks—and 
hurried on. It was growing very 
dark, the snow fell heavily, and the 
wind began rushing and eddying 
round us, depositing the largest — 
coldest of snow-flakes in our ears 
and eyes, till we were half-blinded 
and wholly deaf. Joseph began to 
look serious, and hunted about for 
a small torrent he knew of, to serve 
as a guide, and after some trouble 
and anxiety, we found it, and 
stumbled down its rocky banks till 
we came to a solitary sennhutt, 
which was to be our resting-place 
for the night. 

After some trouble, we got the 
door open, and found that the hut 
was fortunately not entirely filled 
with hay; a space about six or 
eight feet broad had been boarded 
off between it and the outer wall 
for the use of the wild -hauer. 
This was to serve us as parlour and 
kitchen and all, except bed-room, 
which was to be sought for in the 
hay-stack itself. Our floor was the 
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bare earth; the logs which formed 
the wall were badly jointed, and the 
wind whistled through the gaping 
cracks in the most uncomfortable 
manner; one could almost fancy 
that it was trying to articulate the 
dreaded word, rheu—matism. 

However, the ever-active Joseph, 
bustling about, found some dry 
wood, and we made a blazing fire 
on the floor at the imminent risk 
of burning our beds, and having 
slightly thawed ourselves, we con- 
tinued our researches, and found a 
shallow wooden pail, carefully 
covered over, holding some two 
gallons of sour milk, left by the 
charitable hayman some fortnight 
before, for the use of any benighted 
hunter who might have the luck to 
stumble on the hut, and one of those 
abominable one-legged milking- 
stools, so common in that part of 
the world, which, having vainly en- 
deavoured to sit on, and having 
tumbled into the fire in consequence, 
to Joseph’s intense amusement, I 
hurled madly over the hay out into 
the storm. 

As the clatter made amongst the 
shingles of the roof by its hasty 
exit subsided, we heard a noise 
which struck terror into both our 
hearts, and would doubtless have 
chilled our very marrow, if it had 
not been below freezing-point al- 
ready. Devils! Berg-geister! Fly! 
out into the black storm! over the 
precipice! into the torrent! before 
some fearful mopping and mowing 
face, too ghastly horrible for human 
eye-ball to see without bursting, or 
human brain to conceive without 
madness, gibber out upon us from 
that dark corner! Listen: there it 
is again! And—mew-w-w-w-w! 
down tumbled between us a 
miserable, half-grown, grey kitten, 
nearly dead with cold and starva- 
tion, doubtless absent on some 
poaching expedition when the hut 
was deserted, and not thought worth 
the going back for. Oh! the joy 
of that unfortunate little beast at 
seeing man and fire once more! 
How she staggered about, with tail 
erect, vainly trying to mew and purr 
at the same time! having to be 
perpetually pulled out of the fire, 
and ‘ put out,’ to prevent her playing 
the part of one of Samson’s foxes 


with our beds, filling the cabin with 
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ye seers smells of singed hair! 
And now she would persist in walk- 
ing up our backs, and tickling us 
to madness with her scorched tail! 

Having disposed of ‘Catchins,’ 
as she was immediately named, as 
well as we could, by tossing her by 
the tail to the top of the hay, when- 
ever she descended to thank us, 
which happened about three times 
in every two minutes, we ‘fixed’ our 
suppers, broiling the schnee-huhner 
over the bright fire, and enjoyed 
ourselves mightily. After a smoke 
and a short cross-examination from 
Joseph as to our friends, family, and 
expectations, and particular inquiries 
for the shortest overland route to 
England, and the number of years 
required for the journey, we climbed 
up into the hay, and grubbed and 
wormed our way for two or three 
feet below its surface, and, making 
unto ourselves each a ‘spiracle’ or 
blow-hole over our respective noses, 
tried to slumber. 

Now, a bed of short. sweet Alpine 

ass, fragrant with the spirits of a 
thousand departed flowers, is as 
warm,cozy, and elastic as a bed can 
be, but it has one unfortunate draw- 
back,—the small straws and dust 
falling down the before-mentioned 
spiracle, tickle and titilate one’s 
unfortunate face and nose in a most 
distracting manner; and as you 
utterly destroy the snug economy 
of your couch, and let in a rush of 
cold mountain air, as often as you 
raise your hand to brush away the 
annoyance, some fastidious persons 
might possibly prefer a modest 
mattress, with a fair allowance of 
sheets and blankets. 

At last, however, I was dozing off, 
tired of hearing Joseph muttering 
what certainly were not his prayers, 
rustling fretfully, and sneezing 
trumpet-like at intervals, as some 
straw, more inquisitive than usual, 
made a tour of inspection up his 
nostril, when I suddenly heard a 
round Tyrolese oath rapped out 
with great fervour, and something 
whirled over my head and plumped 
against the timbers of the roof. 
Dreamily supposing that it was the 
aforesaid ouminaons Tyrolese execra- 
tion, which Joseph had jerked out 


with such energy as to send it clean 
across the cabin, I was gliding 
back into oblivion, when something 
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with an evil smell, and making a 
noise like a miniature stocking- 
machine, tumbled down my spiracle, 
plump into my face. Waking fully, 

at once perceived that it was 
the cat, not the oath, I had heard 
fly over me shortly before, she, in 
the excess of her gratitude, being 
determined to stick as closely to us 
as possible. Following Joseph’s 
example, I seized her by the tail, 
and whirled her, purring uninter- 
ruptedly, as far as I could. Ere 
many minutes had elapsed, she was 
again launched forth by the in- 
furiated Joseph, and backwards and 
forwards she flew at least half-a- 
dozen times between us, without 
appearing in the least disconcerted, 
perhaps, indeed, finding the exercise 
conducive to the assimilation of the 
sour milk, till Nature could ‘stand 
no more, and we fell fast asleep. 

Whether she spent the night om 
our faces, in alternate watches, I 
know not, but I had ghastly dreams, 
and when I woke in the morning, I 
found my hand and arm thrust forth 
from the hay, reposing on a cool and 
clean counterpane of snow, which 
had drifted in during the night, as 
if I had been repelling her advances 
even in my sleep. 

Feeling very cold and damp, we 
turned out as soon as we woke, and 
blowing up the embers of the fire, 
warmed ourselves as well as we 
could, and took a peep out into the 
night. The storm had passed away, 
leaving everything covered with a 
veil of snow, that gleamed faintly 
under the intense black-blue sky. 
The stars were beginning to assume 
that peculiar sleepy, twinkling ap- 
pearance which shows that their 
night-watch is drawing to a close, 
and everything lay in still, calm 
rest around us. 

We breakfasted sparingly, as our 
provisions were beginning to run 
short, thanks to the keen mountain 
air and our hard work the day 
before, and just as the first cold 
chill of the approaching dawn began 
to be felt, we heft the cabin, shutting 
up Catchins, and hanging the mar- 
mot on a peg out of her reach, till 
our return. 

Our day’s route lay more round 
to the left of the Wildgrad Kégle. 
The scene was for some time a 
repetition of that of the day before,. 

e 
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but the cliffs were still more pre- 
cipitous and the ravines narrower 
and more difficult to traverse. Many 
a tumble we got for the first’ hour 
amongst the boulders covered with 
treacherous moss and cowberry 
lants, but before sunrise we had 
eft all vegetation behind us again, 
and were up amongst the crags and 
the snow. 

As we ascended, we saw a valle 
to our left, filled to the brim wi 
dense mist, which, as soon as the 
sun began to tinge the highest peaks, 
rose in swirling columns, and shut 
out everything that was not in our 
immediate vicinity. This was ad- 
ee, as, although it pre- 
vented our seeing, it at the same 
time prevented our being seen from 
the cliffs before we reached our 
best ground. We toiled on steadily, 
crossing vast beds of snow, and oc- 
easionally the roots of some glacier, 
that threw itself into the valleys to 
our left, climbing, scrambling, and 
slipping, but still steadily ascending, 
till we got to where Joseph expected 
to fall in with chamois, when we 
ealled a halt, and sheltering our- 
selves behind a mass of rock from 
the keen morning wind, waited for 
the clearing of the mist. 

The Alp-spirit seemed to be 
amusing himself mightily with this 
same mist! at one moment, catching 
it up in huge masses, he piled it on 
the sharp pa as if to make him- 
self a comfortable cushion; and then, 
sitting suddenly down to try its 
efficacy, drove it in all directions by 
his ‘lubber weight.’ Enraged, he 
tossed and tumbled it about for 
some time, and at last spread it into 
one broad level plain, with the 
higher peaks standing out clear and 
sharp, like rocks from a calm sea. 
Now and then the mist would dis- 
appear entirely for a few moments, 
leaving opetsinne clear and bright ; 
then a small cloud, ‘like a man’s 


hand,’ would form on the side of 


some distant peak, and spreading 
out with inconceivable rapidity, 
would envelope us in its boiling 
wreaths, while the wind, ever and 
anon rushing down some unexpected 
gully, cut a tunnel right through 
it, giving us glimpses of distant 
mountains and snow-fields, looking 
near and strange as if seen through 
a telescope. 

At last the sun began to shine out 
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cheerily and steadily, and the breeze 
gave a freshness and buoyancy to 
our spirits never to be felt except 
on high mountains. The heavy at- 
mosphere of the valleys squeezes 
one’s soul into its case, and sits on 
the lid like ‘an incubus. That 
blessed mountain spirit is the only 
power who takes the lid off alto- 
gether, and lets the soul out of its 
larva-case to revel in the strange 
beauties of his domain without 
restraint ! 

After a time, we found ourselves 
in a region of snow-fields, fillin 
up broad valleys, lying calm an 
shadowless in the bright sunshine. 
Here and there, they were marked 
by delicate blue lines, where the 
crevasses allowed the substratum of 
ice to be seen, showing that these 
apparently eternal and immoveable 
plains of snow were slowly but 
steadily flowing downwards, to a 
pear as splintered glaciers in the 
valleys far below; and here and there 
again, dark ridges, standing sharply 
up from the snow-bed, marked the 
course of buried mountain ranges, 
and gave some idea of the vast depth 
of the deposit. 

But wonderfully beautiful as these 
plains were, and strange and wild as 
they appeared to an English eye, with 
a brilliant August sun pouring his 


whole flood of light and warmth upon 
them, they were not the great points 


of interest to us. Those mighty 
ranges of cliff, rising tier above tier 
to our right, fretted with a pure 
white lace-work of fresh fallen snow, 
with here and there vast beds of 
screesshot from above,giving promise 
of gemsenkraut, were the bits we 
scanned with the greatest eagerness. 
We had come for chamois, and Iam 
afraid, looked upon the rest as of very 
secondary importance. 

We were advancing along the base 
of the lowest tier of cliff, which had 
a sort of step of snow running along 
it about half-way up for some hallf- 
a-mile, bounded at one end by an 
immensemass of screes and precipice, 
and at the other by a sudden turn of 
the rock, when Joseph suddenly 
dashing off his hat and throwing 
himself prostrate behind a stone, 
dragged me Jown beside him, with 
a vice-like grasp, that left its mark 
on my arm for many a day after. 
Utterh taken aback at the sudden- 
ness of my prostration, I lay beside 
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him, wondering at the change that 
had come over his face; he was as 
white as marble, his moustache 
worked with intense excitement, and 
is eyeballs seemed starting from 
their sockets as he glared at the cliff. 
Following his line of sight, I glanced 
upwards, and my eye was instantly 
arrested by something—it moved— 
in—and in! ith shaking 
hand I directed the telescope to the 
eee and there, at the end of it, 
pping fearlessly on the shivered 
mountain side, scratching its ear with 
its hind foot, and nibbling daintily 
the scattered bits of gemsenkraut 
that sprung up between the stones, 
stood fearless and free—a chamois! 

After watching him with intense 
interest for some moments, we drew 
back, scarcely daring to breathe, and 
sheltering ourselves behind a iarge 
stone, held a council of war. It was 
evidently impossible to approach him 
from where we were: we could not 
have moved ten steps towards him 
without the certainty of being dis- 
covered; our only chance was to get 
above him and so cut him off from 
the higher ranges. Crawling back- 
wards, we managed to place a low 
range of rock between ourselves and 
the cliffs, and then making a wide 
sweep, we reached their base at some 
distance from where the chamois was 
feeding. 

After examining the precipice for 
some time, we found that the only 
mode of access to its summit, here 
some three or four hundred feet 
above us, was by a sort of ravine, 
what would be called in the Swiss 
Alps, a cheminée, a species of frac- 
ture in the strata, the broken edges 
of which would give us some foot 
and hand hold: at its upper termi- 
nation we could see the end of a small 
glacier, slightly overhanging the cliff, 
from which a small stream leapt from 
ledge to ledge, only alive in the last 
hour or two of sun-warmth, giving 
— which certainly were faith- 

y fulfilled, of additional slipperi- 
ness and discomfort. But we had no 
choice ; we had already spent nearly 
an hour in our cautious circuit. 
Our scramble, wherever it took place, 
would cost us nearly another before 
we got above our expected prey, and 
if we hesitated much longer, he might 
take a fancy to march off altogether 
in search of the rest of the herd. So 
up we went, dragging ourselves and 
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each other up the wet slippery rocks, 
getting a shivering ‘swish’ of ice- 
cold water in our faces every now 
and then, till we got about half-way 
up, when, just as we were resting for 
amoment to take breath, we heard a 
tremendous roar, followed by a 
splintering crash just above our 
heads, and had the pleasure of seeing 
the fragments of some half-a-ton of 
ice, which had fallen from the glacier 
above, fly out from the shelf of rock 
under which we were resting, and 
spin down the rugged path we had 
just ascended. 

Thinking that this was quite near 
eo o pleasant, and ‘ calculat- 
ing’ that by every doctrine of chances 
the same thing would not happen 
twice in the same half-hour, we 
scrambled up as fast as we could be- 
fore the next instalment became due, 
and at last reached safely the top of 
the precipice. 

e certainly had not much to 
boast of as far as walking went, when 
we got there, for the snow and 
rocks were tumbled about in a very 
wild manner. If we slipped off a 
rock, we tumbled waist-deep into the 
soft, melting snow-drifts, and when 
we tumbled on the snow, there was 
always some lurking rock ready to 
remindus of his presence by a hearty 
thump; however, as we were fairly 
above the chamois, our excitement 
earried us on. I do not think that 
Joseph swore once; we found after- 
wards indeed, to our cost, that in 
one of his involuntary summersets, 
he had broken the bottle, and 
narrowly escaped being bayoneted 
by the fragments: however, we did 
not know it then, and so scrambled 
on in contented ignorance, until we 
reached the spot on the cliffs to our 
right, which we had marked as being 
above our prey. Here, however, 
we found that it was impossible 
to get near enough to the edge to 
look over, as the fresh-fallen snow 
threatened to part company from the 
rock and carry us with it, on the 
slightest indiscretion on our parts. 
Crouching down in the snow, we 
listened for some hint of our friend’s 
whereabouts, and had not waited 
more than a minute, when the faint 
clatter of a stone far below, con- 
vineed us that he was on the move: 
keeping low, we wallowed along 
till we came to where the crest of 
the cliff showing a little above the 
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snow, gave us a tolerable shelter; 
carefully crawling to the edge, we 
peeped over, and saw, as we expected, 
that the gems had shifted his quar- 
ters, and as luck would have it, was 
standing on the snow-bed half-way 
up the cliff, immediately below us. 

Trembling, partly with excite- 
ment, and partly from the under- 
waistcoat of half-melted snow we 
had unconsciously assumed in our 
serpentine wrigglings, we lay and 
watched the graceful animal below 
us. He evidently had a_presenti- 
ment that there was something ‘no 
eanny’ about the mountain-side ; 
some eddy had perhaps reached his 
delicate nostrils, laden with the taint 
of an intruder. With his head high 
in the air, and his ears pointed for- 
wards, he stood examining—as wiser 
brutes than he sometimes do—every 
point of the compass but the right. 
One foot was advanced; one mo- 
ment more, and he would have 
gone ; when crack! close to my ear, 
just as I was screwing up my nerves 
for a long shot, went Joseph's heavy 
rifle. With a sinking heart I saw 
the brute take a tremendous bound, 
all four hoofs together, and then, 
like a rifle-ball glancing over the 
bosom of a calm lake, bound after 
bound carried him away and away 
over the snow field, and round the 
corner to our right, before I had re- 
covered my senses sufficiently to 
take a desperate snap at him. 

What we said, or felt, or how we 
got over the face of that cliff, I know 
not. A dim recollection of falling 
stones and dust showering round 
us — pieces of treacherous rock 
giving way in our hands and under 
our feet, bruising slides, and one 
desperate jump over the chasm be- 
tween the cliff and the snow,—and 
there we were both, standing pale 
and breathless, straining our eyes 
for some scarcely expected trace of 
blood to give us hope. 

Not a drop tinged the unsullied 
snow at the place where he had made 
his first mad ‘bound, nor at the 
second, nor at the third; but a few 

aces farther on, one ruby-tinged 
ole showed where the hot blood 
had sunk through the melting snow. 

Too excited to feel any uprising 
of envy, hatred, or malice against 
my more fortunate companion, I 
raced along the white incline, leaving 
him behind reloading his rifle,— 
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which was always a sort of solemn 
rite with him,—and following. with- 
out difficulty, the deep indentations 
of the animal's hoofs, I came to 
where the cliffs receded into a sort 
of small bay, with its patch of snow 
on the same plane with the one I 
was on, but separated from it by a 
rugged promontory of cliff and 
broken rock. Cautiously I scrambled 
round the point, removing many a 
stone that seemed inclined to fall and 
give the alarm to the watchful cha- 
mois, and peeping cautiously round 
the last mass of rock that separated 
me from the snow patch, I saw the 
poor brute, standing not more than 
sixty yards from me, his hoofs drawn 
close together under him, ready for 
a desperate rush at the cliff at the 
first sound that reached him; his 
neck stretched out, and his muzzle 
nearly touching the snow, straining 
every sense to catch some inkling of 
the whereabouts of the mischief he 
felt was near him. 

With my face glowing as if it had 
been freshly blistered, a dryness and 
lumping in my throat, as if I had 
just escaped from an unsuccessful 
display of Mr. Calcraft’s professional 
powers, and my heart thud-thudding 
against my ribs at such a rate that 
T really thought the gems must hear 
it in the stillness, I raised my car- 
bine. Once, at the neck just behind 
the ear, I saw the brown hide clear 
at the end of the barrel, but I dared 
not risk such a chance; and so, 
stringing my nerves, I shifted my 
aim to just behind the shoulder,— 
one touch of the cold trigger, and as 
the thin gases streamed off, re- 
joicing at their liberation, I saw the 
chamois shrink convulsively whenthe 
ball struck him, and then fall heavily 
on the snow, shot right through the 
heart. With a who-whoop! that 
might have been heard half-way to 
Innspruck, I rushed up to him;— 
one sweepof the knife—the red blood 
bubbled out on to the snow that 
shrunk and wasted before its hot 
touch, as if it felt itself polluted, 
and there lay stretched out in all 
its beauty before me the first gems 
I ever killed—just as Joseph came 
up, panting, yelling, and jodling, 
and rejoicing at my success, without 
a shade of envy in his honest heart. 

Now I believe, in all propriety, 
we ought to have been melancholy, 
and moralized over the slain. That 
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rich, soft black eye, filming over 
with the frosty breath of death, and 
that last convulsive kick of the hind 
legs, ought perhaps to have made us 
feel that we had done rather a brutal 
and selfish thing ; but they did not. 
This is a truthful narrative, and I 
must confess that our only feeling 
was one of unmixed rejoicing. 

Thave occasionally moralized over 
a trout, flopping about amongst the 
daisies and buttercups, and dying 
that horrible suffocation death of my 
causing; but it was never, if I re. 
member right, the first trout I had 
killed that day. My feelings always 
get finer as my pannier gets fuller, 
particularly if it be a warm after- 
noon, and I have Zunched. 

But as for the unfortunate gems, 
we rejoiced over him exceedingly ; 
we shook hands over him; we sat 
beside him, and on him; we ex- 
amined him, carefully, minutely, 
scientifically, from stem to stern. I 
firmly believe that I could pick him 
out at this moment from the thou- 
sand ghosts that attend the silver- 
horned Gemsen Konig, if I had but 
the good luck to fall in with his 
majesty and his charmed suite. 

oseph’s ball had struck him high 
up on the neck, but had not inflicted 
anything like a severe wound. Had 
we fired on him from below, he 
would have scaled the cliffs in a 
moment, and been no more seen, at 
least by us; but as he knew that the 
mischief was above him, he dared 
not ascend—to descend was impos- 
sible; and so, getting to a certain 
extent pounded, he gave me the rare 
chance of a second shot. 

Long we sat and gazed at the 
chamois ; and the wild scene before 
us—never shall I forget it !—shut in 
on three sides by steep and frown- 
ing cliffs, in front the precipice, and 
far, far down, the wild rocky valleys, 
divided by shivered ridges, rising 
higher and higher till they mounted 
up into the calm, pure snow range, 
set in the frame of the jutting pro- 
montories on each side of us—look- 
ing the brighter and the ‘holier’ 
from the comparative shade in which 
wewere. Not a sound but the occa- 
sional faint ‘swish’ of the waterfall 
that drained from the snow-bed,— 
not a living thing now but our two 
selves standing side by side on the 
snow. We had killed the third, and 
there he lay stiffening between us! 
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But, hillo! Joseph! we are nearly 
getting sentimental, after all, over 
this brute, (that I should say so!) 
who has all but broken our necks 
already, and who in all human pro- 
bability will do so entirely before 
we have done with him. Fish up 
the decanter, and let us have a 
schnaps over our quarry; my 
throat and. lips are burning, as if I 
had lunched off quick lime. Well, 
what are you fumbling at? Oh, 
horror! . Joseph’s hand returns 
empty from the bag, with a large 
cut on one of the fingers —weep- 
ing tears of blood! The bottle is 
smashed !—smashed to atoms! and 
the unconscious Joseph has had the 
celestial liquor trickling down his 
back—how long we know not, and 
care not; it is ‘gone, and for ever!’ 

Like the summer-dried fountain, 
When our need is the sorest ! 

But it is of no use blaspheming 
in that manner, Joseph; not one 
of those ten hundred and fifty 
millions of bad spirits you are in- 
voking so freely, will bring us back 
one drop of our good ones; so we 
must e’en ‘girn and bide.’ But 
still it is as bad as bad can be,—not 
a drop of water for hours to come, 
perhaps. 


Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


Munching snow only chars one’s 
lips like hot cinders, and the cool 
‘swish’ of the waterfall there belowus 
only makes one the more thirsty. 
Let us be off out of ear-shot of it, at 
any rate. ‘Take up the gems, and 
let us dream of cool, bubbling run- 
lets and iced sour milk as we go. 
Dream! quotha! we must dream 
of how we are to go at all, first, and 
a very nightmarey sort of dream it 
promises to be; we are regularly 
pounded ; not a vestige of a crack 
or crevice up which to worm our- 
selves in the whole face of the simi- 
circular range of cliffs beneath which 
we stand; and moreover, they are 
all of that upside down, over-hanging 
style, that precludes all climbing. 
We must retrace our steps as we best 
can, and try where we descended. 
‘Well, Joseph, where did we 
come down—eh? Notthere! Non- 
sense !—impossible! Yes! too true ; 
there it was; there are our tracks in 
the snow, and the dust and stones 
that were so obliging as to accom- 
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pany us to the bottom, and be hanged 
to them! But the cliff has surel 

grown since then. It looks as high 
as Gallantry Bower, in dear old 
North Devon.—I wish I were at 
the top or bottom either of that, 
ae | of where I am! There 
is not a hundred feet difference be- 
tween them. Three hundred. feet, 
the cliff is, if an inch! We can 
never do it! Let us make a cast 
round by the screes, and see if we 
cannot get down that way. 

We did so, but found that they 
were quite impassable. What looked 
like a continuous shoot when seen 
from below, we found to be divided 
by two or three ledges of rock, and 
the angle at which they lay, rendered 
it impossible for anything heavier 
footed than a gems to pass them. 
We must up the cliff! We had no 
choice. 

Now, to begin, it was no easy 
thing to get at the cliff at all. That 
confounded gap between the snow 
and the rock was bad enough to get 
across from above; but to jump up 
from the sloping snow slap against 
the face of the rock was ten times 
worse. However, Joseph having 
uncoiled a few yards of line from his 
waist, and made it fast to the gems, 
tightened his belt, and took the 
crack gallantly, lighting on a narrow 
ledge, with his nose almost touching 
the rock, to which he stuck like a 
limpet for a moment, and then, 
having steadied himself, turned 
round and seated himself, with his 
legs dangling over the chasm. Now 
came my turn. Having thrown the 
end of the line to Joseph—after 
vainly looking for a promising ledge 
to land on, I yielded to his en- 
treaties, and swung myself right at 
him. We grasped each other pretty 
tight, you may be assured, gentle 
reader; and after swaying for a 
moment or two over the abyss, I 
climbed up him, and getting my 
feet on his shoulders, I managed to 
draw myself up to a ledge a few feet 
higher. Now came my turn to 
turn, and a most unpleasant piece 
of gymnastics it was. The = 
was not an inch too broad, and the 
rock below only rough enough to 
scratch against, not to give any firm 
foothold. However, I at last got 
my back against the rock pretty 
firmly; and Joseph, who had dragged 
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the gems up from the snow, threw 
me the end of the line, which, 
after one or two unsuccessful grabs, 
that nearly toppled me over from 
my ‘bad eminence,’ I caught, and 
with his assistance, got the gems 
up to me, and rested it across my 
knees. Joseph now turned his face 
to the rock, and getting up to me, 
placed one of his iron-soled shoes 
on my thigh, and the other on my 
shoulder, and climbed over and past 
me. As soon as he was firmly fixed, 
I threw him up the end of the line, 
and felt much relieved of the weight 
of the chamois, whose rough hide 
rubbed lovingly over my face as it 
passed me, and turning round, and 
standing up on my ledge, laid hold 
of Joseph by the ankle, and again 
climbed up him and past him, to be 
climbed up and over in my turn. 
Over and over we had to repeat the 
same manceuvre, varied occasionally 
by our being unable to turn or to 
sit down from the narrowness of the 
ledges, and then the strain was 
terrible. If we had not come some- 
times to a broader ledge than usual, 
which allowed us to lie down and 
get an easier hold of the line, as it 
dangled like a plummet over the 
cliff, we, or at least I, could never 
have reached the top of the cliff with 
the gems, and I very much doubt 
whether either of us would have 
cared much to have done so without 
it. What was before me I hardly 
knew. Imitating as well as I could 
the happy insouciance of a snail 
‘sliming’ up the side of the Par- 
thenon, I tried to restrict my range 
of vision to points immediately near 
me. I never felt giddy in my life; 
but I felt that it would be running 
a terrible risk to look into the im- 
mensity that lay stretched out below 
me, like another world. 

However, everything in this world 
must have at least one end, even an 
Alpine cliff. And at last, as I drew 
myself up, I found myself face to 
face with the snow. The last step 
was bynomeans the easiest or safest; 
but in a few moments all three of 
us, Joseph, the chamois, and myself, 
were lying on the snow-bed, one 
hardly more alive than the other. 

As soon as we had recovered a 
little, we stumbled back amongst the 
sloppy snow, and the half-hidden 
sake one of which had doubtless 
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caused the untimely emptying of our 
spirit bottle, till we arrived at the 
cheminée up which we had scrambled 
in the morning. Now scrambling up 
is one thing, and scrambling down 
is another—decidedly more difficult, 
particularly with the addition of a 
* beastie’ twice as large as a well- 
grown fawn. So we decided to return 
over the small glacier which had so 
nearly knocked our brains out in our 
ascent, not without a lurking hope 
of finding some water in its delicate 
green chalices. 

The small ice-stream on which we 

ursued our thirsty search, flowed 
Same from the upper snow-beds 
through a chasm in the cliffs, and 
lay right across our path. The 
crevasses were small and easy to 
traverse, though had they been ten 
times the breadth, we should have 
welcomed them for the prospect 
of water they held out. e soon 
discovered what we wanted, and 
throwing ourselves on the ice, from 
which the sun had long since melted 
the last night’s snow, leaving nothi 
but the pure water crystal, eae 
in long ieouphte of ice-cold water, 
regardless of the consequences. 

Ne lay there resting ourselves, 
and peering down the crevasses for 
some time. How deliciously re- 
freshing was that cool green light, 
filtered through the translucent 
ice, to our eyes, wearied by the 
eternal glare of the snow-fields! I 
have often wondered why no poet 
has ever chosen one of these same 
crevasses, with its tinkling stream, 
and fairy bridges and battlements 
of pure green ice, bathed in a strange 
unearthly phosphorescent light, for 
the home of some glacier Undine. 
Where could one find a fitter palace 
for some delicate Ariel than such 
places as the moulins of the Mer de 
Glace, the ice-grottoes of the Grin- 
denwald, or the Rhone glacier, or 
even the commonest crack in the 
most insignificant sheet of frozen 
snow. How exquisitely beautiful 
are those little emerald basons, 
fit baths for Titania, filled with 
water so pure and clear that one 
almost doubts its presence, till 
its exquisite coolness touches one’s 
parched lips! I never wondered at 
the excitement of that enthusiastic 


Frenchman, who being held by the 
legs to prevent him throwing him- 
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self into the arms of the ice-nymph, 
whom he doubtless saw beckoning 
to him from below, hurled his hat 
into the moulin, and then raced 
down to the source of the Arveiron 
to see it appear, hoping, doubtless, 
that it would bring him some tidings 
of fairyland. But the nymph an- 
swered not; perhaps she was cold, 
and retained the chapeau for her 
own private wearing. Atall events, 
M. le Baron never got it again, as 
far as I could learn. 

Our labour was now nearly over ; 
we quickly traversed two or three 
smell snow-fields, and after a little 
trouble in hauling ourselves and the 
gems up and down the ridges that 
separated them, we reached a smooth 
declivity of snow, down which we 
shot merrily, getting many a roll, it 
is true, but merely laughing thereat, 
as every tumble carried us all the 
faster Semi and at last 
reached safe and sound the region 
of rocks and gravel we had left so 
long. 

How deliciously refreshing to the 
wearied eye was the first patch of 
green turf !—how brightly glowed 
the alpenrosen amongst the rocks! 
And—yes! there is actually a honey- 
bee droning about that orchis, singing 
his welcome song of home, and fire- 
sides, and kindly greetings ! 

Happy as two schoolboys, we 
marched on, carrying our quarry 
alternately, yodling, and shouting, 
and playing all sorts of practical 
jokes on each other, rejoicing at the 
success of our auadiinks caring’ 
nothing now for the frowns of the 
grim old giants around us, cari 
nothing for the bitter blasts an 
swirling snow-squalls that swept 

t us; and at last, as night closed 
in, we found ourselves once more in 
the little cabin, that seemed quite 
home-like to us, and which we had 
fancied more than once in the course 
of the day that we should never see 
again, with Catchins gyrating round 
us, ‘making a tail’ at the chamois, and 
welcoming us as old friends. We 
did not dawdle long over our supper, 
which consisted principally of the 
rat-like marmot, broiled on the 
embers, and a draught from the 
neighbouring torrent, and turned 
into our hay beds, wet and wearied 
enough, with our brains in a whirl 
from the strange excitements of the 
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day, and slept, too done up to care 
for tickimg straws or feline im- 
pertinences. 

When I woke in the morning, I 
lay for some time trying to collect 
my thoughts, half fearing that all 
was but a dream, and that we had 
still our work before us; but on 
scrambling down, the sight of the 
gems re-assured me, and was an 
agreeable balm for the: intolerable 
aching I felt from head to heel. 
Joseph, I must say, groaned quite 
as much as myself, and we hobbled 
about in the dark to find bits of 
wood for our fire, like a couple of 
unfortunates just escaped from the 
rack. The skin of our faces and 
necks was peeling off, as if we had 
been washing them in oil of vitriol, 
and using sand-paper for a towel; 
but we were used to that, and had 
been as badly burnt many a time 
before; butwe ached !—ye gods, how 
we did ache! It took a long 
warming and some mutually ad- 
ministered friction, to get us at all 
in walking trim. As soon as we 
became ‘lissom’ again, having 
nothing to detain us, and very little 
to eat, we wended on our way, one 
bearing Catchins in the now empty 
bag, and the other with the gems, 
down towards the pines, covered 
with last night’s snow, and following 
the course of the torrent, strode on 
as merrily, or perchance more so, 
as the first morning we started. 
The sun soon shone out bright and 
warm, the snow began to drip from 
the boughs, and every step we took 
showed the black mould and the 
decaying needle leaves of the pines. 
We heard the rustling of several 
black-cock, and it being my turn to 
carry Catchins’ light weight, I shot 
one villanously, as he sat on a re 
branch, and stuck his tail in my hat, 
after the fashion of all true yagers. 

Soon we left the melting snow 
and dripping woods behind us, and 
reached the bright meadows glow- 
ing beneath an Italian sky. Strange 
sounded the shrill chirping of the red 
and green grasshoppers in our ears; 
kindly each herdsman’s yodle and 
maiden’s laugh rang to our hearts, 
and palace-like seemed the little 
cabin that received us after our 
sojourn amongst the ice and snow, 
now seeming more like uneasy 
dreams than realities which we had 
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undergone but a day before. Bright 
smiles greeted us, bright brown 
eyes laughed a welcome to us, and 
many a sturdy hand was clasped in 
ours as we sat resting ourselves on 
the bench before the door. 

But we tarried not long; we 
burned to show our trophy ‘at 
home;’ and we sped down the 
Oetzthal, and reached Dumpfen 
early in the afternoon, to be cheered, 
and complimented, and welcomed 
back with all the warmth of the 
honest Tyrolese heart. The people 
had been in great distress about us 
—about me, at least—as they sup- 
“neg that I must, of necessity, 

ave broken my neck. I suspect, 
indeed,. that they never thought 
that I would feaihr go, and were 
rather astonished when they woke, 
and found me gone. As for 
Joseph, it was his certain fate—if 
not now, another time. But they 
rejoiced in their mistake, and wit 
my hat crowned with flowers by 
many a rosy finger, and my hands 
ting ing from many a giant squeeze, 
and perhaps my heart, too, a little, 
from more than one gentle one, I 
hung my gems on a nail outside the 
door for inspection, and seated 
myself once again in the little 
chamber, looking out upon the 
torrent and the chaff, 


I cannot linger over the simple 
pleasures of that evening; as Shallow 


says, ‘the heart is all.’ ‘Jenkins of 
the Post’ may love to record his 
reminiscences of a ball at Almack’s, 
or an ‘ esthetic tea’ at the Comtesse 
of Cruche Cassé’s; but such re- 
membrances always bring as much 
pain as pleasure to me, making me 
yearn for those free days spent 
amongst the mountains, and the 
torrents, and the happy single- 
hearted mountaineers, far from the 
cares, troubles, and tribulations of 
‘our highly civilized society.’ 

And now, most patient reader,— 
are you there still? Farewell! Ihave 
tried to give you some faint descrip- 
tion of the indescribable, and have, 
of course, failed. But take at least 
my advice, and a knapsack, and a 
thick pair of shoes, and eschewing 
hackneyed Switzerland, leave for 
once the old bell-wether, and try one 
summer in the Norischer Alpen ; and 
if you are disappointed—I can only 
say, that you richly deserve to be! 
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(THE Spas of Germany are begin- 
ning to bestir theniselves, and 
are proclaiming to all the world, 
through the advertising columns of 
the papers, the curative virtues of 
their waters, the irresistible attrac- 
tions of their scenery, and the daz- 
zling magnificence of their Casinos. 
Every sense is assailed in turn, and 
every conceivable taste, from the 
innocent enjoyment of nature, down 
to the depraved craving for the 
vulgar excitement of cards and dice, 
a its due gratification. 

iat mortal man or woman hay- 
ing the average amount of human 
weakness, can resist the five mineral 
springs of Homburg, taking their 
rise at the foot of the Taunus moun- 
tains, two hundred yards above the 
level of the sea, analysed by the 
celebrated Professor Liebig, and 
found to vary so obligingly in the 
proportion of their ingredients, as 
to adapt themselves, under the guid- 
ance of the physician, to each indi- 
vidual case! ‘ Stimulant, tonic, 
alterative, aperient,’ in one attrac- 
tive combination, administered at 
their source with ‘the vivifying air 
of the mountains, the diversion of 
mind by the moving scene, and the 
abstractions from the cares of the 
world,’ all contriving to render the 
medicine palatable, and its operation 
certain; who can venture to doubt 
that ‘enlargements of the liver,’ 
‘affections of the spleen,’ ‘hypochon- 
dria, jaundice, aa gout,’ with sun- 
dry other maladies less admissible 
into our pages, will be effectually 
softened down, washed away, and 
expelled? Who can be surprised 
that during the ten years that these 
wonder-working waters have been 
flowing, the City (!) of Homburg 
has greatly improved; that a new 
town has grown up On the site of 
the old one; that new hotels and 
private houses have been built ; that 
forests have been pierced with roads 
to enable the invalids to visit the 
Feldberg, the Rock of Elizabeth, 
Luther's Oaks, and all the pic- 
turesque spots of the Taunus; and 
that the directors of this grand esta- 
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blishment (a joint-stock company of 
gamblers, forsooth!) have con- 
structed a magnificent Casino, con- 
taining splendid saloons for balls 
and concerts, rooms for the games 
of trente et quarante, and for the 
fascinating roulette-table, with a 
cabinet for reading, a coffee-room, a 
divan for smoking, table-d’hétes & la 
Frangaise, an orchestra three times 
a-day, and—as if all this was not 
enough to turn the head of any 
votary of pleasure—concerts, balls, 
and fétes for young ladies, game and 
the grandes chasses for sporting gen- 
tlemen? It would be positively 
cruel to close such an attractive 
establishment even for a day, and 
we are therefore by no means un- 
prepared for the announcement that 
the casino of Homburg enjoys the 
privilege of remaining open all the 
ear, and that its tables for play, its 
alls, its concerts, and its hunting 
parties cause it to attract a numerous 
and select society from every quarter 
of Europe. 

For our own part, we esteem it 
almost a misfortune that causes over 
which we have no control, should 
have robbed us of the necessary 
qualification for a course of Hom- 
burg waters, and cut us off from the 
almost fabulous delights of that fa- 
voured spot. The full occupation of 
our time has left us no leisure for 
an attack of hypochondria; our 
modest means have precluded us 
from purchasing a fit of the gout ; 
and our unpretending position as an 
humble literary craftsman, remote 
alike from the cares of statesmanship, 
the anxieties of business, and the 
responsibilities of office, has saved 
us from the infliction of any greater 
amount of indigestion than can be 
cured bya short tripinto the country, 
a renewed intimacy with pigs and 
poultry, a diurnal attempt at a 
game of quoits or cricket, and even- 
ings agreeably —— in listening to 
the dismal prophecies of ruined agri- 
culturists, the variegated reminis- 
cences of the last hunting season, 
and the exhilarating gossip of the 
nearest country town. As to mineral 
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waters, we contrive to get on won- 
derfully well without them, though 
a modest chalybeate spring, of un- 
doubted excellence, but altogether 
unknown to fame, wells up out of 
the ground within half-a-mile of our 
locus in quo. Certain it is, that 
though the hospitable roof which 
shelters us during these short visits 
springs out of a cold clay soil in one 
of the lowest districts of one of the 
flattest and most uninteresting of 
English midland counties, we awake 
the very morning after our arrival 
with a consciousness of improved 
health and renovated spirits, which, 
if we had swallowed a draught from 
the aforesaid chalybeate spring, un- 
der the advice of some learned doc- 
tor, we should most assuredly attri- 
bute to the waters. 

For the reasons just assigned, we 
must abandon, however unwillingly, 
all hope of mingling in the gay and 
fashionable crowd of invalids which 
has already begun to taste the de- 
lights of the most salutary and at- 
twactive of spas. But as we have 
no spice of envy in our composition, 
we shall contrive to enjoy, in imagi- 
nation, the pleasures in which we 
cannot hope to participate, and pic- 
ture to ourselves afar off the bloom 
of health revisiting the pale cheeks 
of fair victims of the London season, 
and the smile of rational enjoyment 
taking the place of the fixed glance 
and anxious brow of the judge, the 
magistrate, the merchant, or the 
statesman. 

From the tone of these remarks, 
it will probably be inferred that we 
are not very enthusiastic believers 
in the virtues of mineral waters. We 
plead guilty to the charge. We 
confess that we are somewhat scep- 
tical. But in truth we are getting 
tired out with the demands made 
upon our credulity. One day we 
are required to Sallam implicitly 
that Smithfield market is one of the 
healthiest spots in England; and, 
if we venture to doubt it, we are 
met by a fact vouched by a parlia- 
mentary witness, enshrined in a blue 
book, and stamped with the un- 
doubted authority of a parliamentary 
committee. Mr. Smith was ill, and 
his family sickly ; he went to live in 
Smithfield, and they all recovered 
their health and strength: ergo, 
Smithfield is a most salubrious lo- 
cality. 
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Scarcely have we recovered from 
the painful effort of mental deglu- 
tition which this fact entailed, and 
settled in our minds that the salu- 
brious condition of Smithfield must 
be owing to certain odoriferous sub- 
stances which strew its surface (for 
if not, the wholesomeness of Smith- 
field is no argument for the reten- 
tion of the market), than we are in- 
vited to yield our assent to a series 
of facts of a totally opposite kind, 
which, having received the impri- 
matur of an English jury, are not 
to be disputed. A dust-contractor 
has undertaken to remove the afore- 
said odoriferous substances from 
Smithfield market, and, accordingly, 
he stores them up for a few days at 
a time on an open space within a 
mile of their original place of deposit, 
and near to them he accumulates the 
ashes from a district which he has 
also contracted to cleanse. Now, 
though the sweepings of Smithfield 
market have no time to undergo any 
material change, and the ashes are 
harmless enough, we are called upon 
to believe that the new locality is 
rendered uninhabitable, and that 
every malady, great and small, from 
the infirmities of old age up to the 
worst wasting maladies of infancy, 
have been brought about by that 
which, when it covered the classic 
soil of Smithfield, was possessed of 
most marvellous healing properties. 
If any one should venture to doubt 
the salubrity of Smithfield market, 
and of its odoriferous coating, he 
will be reminded of a favourite pre- 
scription of the faculty some Rfty 
years since, which consisted in 
industriously inhaling exhalations 
still more fragrant, and derived 
from a source which most men 
would esteem even more objection- 
able. 

The fact is, that in medicine, in 
hygiene, in meteorology, in agri- 
culture, in politics, and in almost all 
the concerns of life, many distinct 
causes are in simultaneous operation 
to bring about every result which 
we may happen to make the subject 
of investigation; and it is by no 
means easy to assign to each cause 
its own proper force and influence. 
It requires no ordinary courage 
to ssiadebe to apportion to the 
physician and to the vis medica- 
triz nature their respective contri- 
butions towards the recovery of the 
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sick man. Happily for the doctors, 
their patients do possess that courage 
to a degree bordering upon rashness, 
or they would not give them credit 
for so many marvellous cures. So, 
also, in the science of hygiene, what 
learned pundit of the Board of 
Health will undertake te hold the 
scientific balance evenly between the 
market, the dust-yard, or the burial- 
und, on the one hand, and the 
thy, crowded, undrained dwelling, 
on the other, when he comes to 
render an account of the pressure of 
sickness and mortality on the poorer 
sections of our population? The 
phenomena of the air and of the 
earth are equally entangled, and 
equally difficult to unravel and ex- 
plain. To how many different and 
opposite causes, are we not 
every day of our lives attributing 
the prosperous condition of England; 
and how very difficult it is to decide 
between them, or to attach to each 
its just degree of importance, and 
no more. Our constitution, our 
protestantism, our poor laws, our 
rotten boroughs, our trial by jury, 
our system of self-government, our 
union of church and state, our volun- 
tary system and habit of Jaissez- 
JSaire, our national debt, our protec- 
tion to native industry, our aptitude 
for work, each has been, or now is, 
paraded and defended as the one 
great cause of our national greatness 
—the palladium which it would be 
sacrilege and ruin to touch. 

The question of the efficacy of 
mineral waters is one of these mixed 
questions. Change of scene, rest 
from labour, pure air, wholesome 
exercise, regulated diet, baths, and 
mineral waters, are all brought to 
bear upon the constitution of the 
invalid. His constitution is im- 
proved, he gets well ; and the waters, 
in nine cases out of ten, gain all the 
credit, or if not all~they certainly 
earry off the lion’s share. 

e do not accuse Dr. Sutro, 
whose work we have now before us, 
of taking this illogical and untenable 
view of the virtues of the German 
mineral waters; but we think that 
he attributes to them greater effi- 
cacy than we ourselves should be 
disposed to allow, and is willing to 
admit evidence of their virtues to 
which we should raise serious objec- 
tions. 
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Dr. Sutro adopts Vetter’s classi- 
fication of mineral waters into Akra- 
topege and Synkratopege, words 
which, when rendered into plain 
English, mean erless and power- 
Sul springs. e waters of the first 
class, whichare alsostyled ‘chemically 
indifferent,’ are ‘clear, tasteless, 
generally inodorous, of nearly the 
same specific gravity as water, and 
containing in sixteen ounces less 
than five grains of solid ingredients, 
and not above the tenth part of the 
quantity of gas which would cor- 
respond to their tension.’ ‘ The 
constituents,’ it is added, ‘are not 
such as exhibit strong effect in small 
quantities.’ This is just such a de- 
scription as we have been lately 
reading of the water supplied to the 
metropolis, and it is almost equally 
applicable to the purer specimens 
which it is proposed to introduce 
some of these days. from the neigh- 
bourhood of Watford. A closer 
examination, and a more rigid com- 
parison, do not cause us to alter 
our opinion upon this subject; for we 
find, on turning to a table of analyses 
of these powerless or chemically in- 
different waters, given at p. 405 of 
Dr. Sutro’s work, and placing them 
side by side with the analyses of the 
government report, that the chemical 
constituentsresemble each other very 
closely in quantity, if not in quality. 
The waters of Gastein in the Tyrol, 
and Pfeffers in Switzerland, for 
instance, have twenty grains of solid 
ingredients in a gallon, which is, 
within the smallest fraction of a 
grain, the amount of solid ingredients 
in the water of the New River. The 
difference in chemical composition 
between the foreign and domestic 
waters is that the former are softer 
than the latter; that, in other words, 
they contain less lime and chalk, and 
more soda andcommonsalt. Withthe 
exception of the waters of Pfeffers, 
the powerless mineral waters contain 
either no free carbonic acid, or not 
more than the London waters. Such 
are some of the favourite mineral 
waters of the continent, of high 
and long established repute, and, 
if the partial testimony of resi- 
dent physicians, quoted by Dr. 
Sutro, may be trusted, of un- 
doubted efficacy in a vast ae of 
disorders. One peculiarity all these 
waters possess which our — New 
L 
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Riverwaterwants—they are all warm 
springs, deriving a temperature of 
98° or upwards from that very 
economical source of caloric, the 
earth. They are consequently em- 
ployed externally as warm baths, 
and may be presumed to have the 
same effect, and no other, which 
baths of the same temperature, pur- 
chased at our baths and washhouses 
at the moderate cost of twopence a 
bath, exercise. We have no doubt 
that a course of warm bathing 
diligently followed up in any of these 
medically aaniehnilion and che- 
mically indifferent establishments, 
would be found to effect cures of obsti- 
nate diseaseswhichhadhithertodefied 
all thecurative effects of pillsand pow- 
ders, draughts and mixtures, lotions 
and liniments. At the same time, if 
our leisure and means would permit, 
we should certainly much prefer a 
visit to Wildbad, Teplitz, Gastein, 
or Pfeffers, with all the additional 
appliances of thorough change of air, 
scene, occupation, and diet. The 
position of these mineral springs, and 
the scenery which surrounds them, 
differ much more than the springs 
themselves; and if, in the absence of 
everything like arigid comparison of 
the results of the use of the several 
waters, we may attribute the alleged 
difference in their effects to any one 
cause more than another, it would 
be to those adventitious circum- 
stances of elevation and site which 
distinguish the one from the other. 
Let us take as illustrations of this 
difference, the two Akratopega, 
Pfeffers and Gastein. Their waters 
differ very slightly in composition, 
though those of Gastein have a 
higher temperature; but it is scarcely 
possible to imagine a greater con- 
trast in situation. The baths of 
Pfeffers are situated in a narrow 
mountain. gorge replete with ele- 
ments of sublimity and terror; while 
those of Gastein he upwards of three 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, in a comparatively open and airy 
situation. Let us test our author's 
powers of description by citing the 
passages in which he speaks of these 
two favourite watering places. 


To reach Pfeffers, you ascend a wind- 
ing, rugged path along the Tamina, 
which rushes by in the depth with a 
continuous hissing noise, and with the 
greatest vehemence. On both sides 
rocky mountains rise almost perpendicu- 
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larly to a height of six hundred feet. 
The view is most romantic, but becomes 
truly awful and sublime, when arrived 
at Pfiifers, you are led by curiosity to 
pursue the Tamina along the narrow, 
wooden path erected between the rocks, 
and leading to the three sources from 
which all the baths are supplied. The 
rocks here are not only perpendicular, 
but actually bend towards each other, 
scarcely admitting the rays of the sun, 
and presenting cracks, fissures, and pro- 
montories, which fill the wanderer with 
awe. Treading cautiously along, and 
admiring this wonderful greatness of 
God’s creation, which raises such an 
insignificant little rivulet into a powerful 
roaring mass, rushing along in the ravine 
under our feet, and filling with humble- 
ness and timidity the boldest heart, we 
entered the enclosure of the chief source 
after about ten minutes, and found it 
filled with vapour. By meansof a light, 
after a few minutes, we could perceive 
objects in the disappearing darkness, 
and we gazed down the cleft whence 
the steaming fluid streamed out. Bathed 
in violent perspiration, we issued, as- 
cending with care and a considerable 
degree of danger, eight or ten irregular 
steps, to examine the second and third 
sources, * * * 


This is just the description of a 
spot calculated to combine a very 
powerful impression on the mind 
with a relaxing’ influence on the 
body; and we can imagine a class 
of invalids to whom such a combi- 
nation would be eminently bene- 
ficial. 

Dr. Hufeland’s patient, whose 
case is quoted at page 84, was just 
such a person. He had long been 
affected with hypochondriasis, and 
had used alternately several spas 
without effect, even requiring a 
remedies to strengthen their efficacy ; 
but he had scarcely used the waters 
of Pfeffers two days before his 
bodily and mental condition visibly 
improved, and he felt a freedom and 
mobility in his whole being unknown 
to him for many years; and not- 
withstanding his sojourn in a deep 
mountain fissure, which only admits 
light for a few hours a day, he 
experienced constant alacrity and 
cheerfulness. Such is the mar- 
vellous effect attributed by an 
eminent, though somewhat credulous 
German doctor to the act of taking 
a few warm baths and drinking 
two days running a few glasses of 
warm soft water, of the strength 
of that supplied by the New River 
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to the inhabitants of London! It 
is true that a certain unmistakeable 
bodily effect appeared to follow the 
use of the water; but it was just 
that effect which in many persons 
follows almost every decided change 
of air and diet, and which is much 
more likely to have originated in 
the strange spot itself than in its 
waters. Dr. Sutro elsewhere in- 
forms us that ‘the salutary crisis 
may not appear before weeks or 
months have passed,’ so that this 
prompt method of cure is probably 
exceptional ; and we are confirmed 
in this opinion by finding that the 
grape-cure is recommended in some 
cases as a succedaneum. 

We are therefore not so much at 
a loss as Dr. Sutro seems to be to 
account for the ‘fact that Pfafers, 
(for this is the spelling he prefers,) 
with all its inconveniences and 
limitations, stands in higher reputa- 
tion with the profession and the 
public than the pleasant and com- 
modious Ragaz, which lies about 
six hundred feet lower, but offers 
the same water to the valetudi- 
narian.’ We will not stop to discuss 
the question whether such reputa- 
tions as this are likely to be well 
earned or not, but we certainly do 
somewhat marvel at Dr. Sutro’s 
high estimate of invalid wisdom 
conveyed in the expression of his 
opinion, that ‘people would not come 
hundreds and hundreds of miles to 
imprison themselves for three or 
four weeks in a confined locality, 
which never enjoys the congenial 
influence of the sun more than seven 
hours a day, if powerful and decisive 
facts did not furnish a positive 
inducement.’ 

A medical man is the very last 
aa from whose pen we should 
ave expected a passage so compli- 
mentary to human wisdom in mat- 
ters medical to have emanated. 

From Pfeffers let us accompany 
our author to the other ‘ powerless 
spring,’ Gastein, and see in what 
terms he describes the scenery 
which surrounds it :— 


The valley of Gastein is intersected 
in its whole length (for eleven leagues) 
by the rapid Ache, which rushes down 
from the height of two hundred and 
seventy feet in the middle of Wildbad, 
forming one of the most beautiful 
waterfalls. The spa is supported on the 


one ‘side by the terrace plain of the 
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Bockstein. On the north, a fine prospect 
opens towards the whole lower valley, 
whilst on the east and west, mighty 
columns of primary rocks are per- 
ceived. * * * The spa lies three 
thousand two hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. * * * The tempe- 
rature is rather lower than in many 
other spas ; nevertheless, the climate is 
more bracing than bleak, for the 
northern storms, as well as the pluvial 
west and north-west winds, are kept off 
by the semicircular guard of the sur- 
rounding mountains, The easterly 
winds are particularly checked in their 
violence by passing over the Arleck and 
the mountains of the Kotschach valley. 
Even the Sirocco from the south, which 
has such a depressing influence on the 
nervous system, and mostly appears in 
spring and autumn, is deprived of its 
violence by the towering chain, and 
partly of its heat by the ice and snow- 
fields of the environs. * * * The 
heat of the summer is rarely oppressive, 
rapid Alpine torrents and neighbouring 
woods imparting freshness to the atmo- 
sphere. 

We cannot be surprised that the 
effect of a change from fiat countries 
to so wholesome and bracing a spot 
is considerable, that ‘an unusual 
ease spreads over the wholeorganism, 
that respiration is more easily per- 
formed, that the head is raised, that 
the walk is erect, with a certain 
lightness and elasticity of move- 
ment ; that an instinctive desire 
for muscular exercise helps to in- 
crease the general effect, and in- 
ps keener appetite and sounder 
sleep.’ 

The very journey to Gastein is in 
itself a salutary course of medicine. 
‘I dwell,’ says Dr. Sutro,‘ with greater 
length and emphasis on this journey 
than on others, because it forcibl 
struck me, as I proceeded, that <a 
varieties of scenery, such contrasts 
of atmospheric ee acting on 
the senses and faculties of the tra- 
veller, must exert a positively heal- 
ing action in many derangements of 

hysical and mental functions. I 
efy the hypochondriac to think of 
his manifold and magnified sorrows 
when beholding these wonders of 
creation. Intense cheerfulness fills 
his mind, and dispels every depress- 
ing thought,—the secreting and ex- 
creting organs resume their former 
healthy activity,—the formation of 
good chyle improves the condition 
of the blood,—the nutrition of the 
whole frame becomes improved, and 
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re-acts tonically on the mind; and 
thus this cyclus of cause and effect 
eradicates many an inveterate func- 
tional disorder.’ 

Exactly so. This is what we 
contend for. Here lies the secret of 
the greater part of the reported suc- 
cess of the Akratopege (we are 
charmed with the word), and of the 
mineral waters as a class of remedial 
agents. If we must needs use one 
or other of these waters to drink, or 
bathe in, commend us to Gastein, in 
the Tyrol, and let us be conducted 
thither by the route so pleasantly, 
and, we may add, so piously, de- 
scribed and appreciated by Dr.Sutro, 
in the following passage :— 

The road, particularly after Golling, 
is magnificent beyond description. It is 
more like a fairy-land than a reality, 
particularly the ‘ Lueger-pass,’ where a 
small path ae upwards to the ‘Ofen der 
Salzach,’—certainly the most magni- 
ficent view that the imagination can 
conceive. It is the perfection of pictu- 
resque scenery. The spot which struck 
me as most admirable, is where the 
Salzach-bridge stands, surrounded on all 
sides by the mountains, asif theworld were 
locked off beyond, and all further passage 
prevented. And if you now think your 
admiration hasreached the highest point, 
and that greater natural beauty cannot 
exist, pass on further, and you will find 
how mistaken you were in this belief. 
Rocks, mountains, valleys, verdant fields, 
and deep ravines, perpetually diversify 
the scene, while the Salzach, coquettishly 
winding every now and then across your 
path, and forcing you to cross and re- 
cross her silvery current, contributes to 
render the whole scene so charming and 
heart-expanding, that none can forbear 
blessing his Creator, and pouring out 
his overflowing gratitude. 

We have lingered so long among 
the ‘chemically indifferent’ warm 
springs of Wildbad, Teplitz, Pfeffers, 
and tein, that we have left our- 
selves little space to speak of the 
warm and hot saline springs 
(Halothermz) of Baden-Baden, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Burtscheid, Wiesbaden, 
Nauheim, and Oeynhausen, which 
form an ascending scale of gradually 
increasing strength from Baden- 
Baden, which is more than four 
times as strong as Teplitz, up to 
Oeynhausen, which has sixty times 
the strength of that strongest of 
‘chemically indifferent’ spas. The 
cold saline springs (Halokrenz) of 
Soden, Kissmgen, Homburg, and 
Ischl, which we have also placed in 
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the order of their strength, be- 
ginning with the weakest, must fare 
no better at our hands; and the 
springs of the same class, which 
possess the additional recommenda- 
tion of containing a minute. pro- 
portion of iodine, or bromine 
(lodepege), to wit, the springs of 
Heilbrunn, Kreuznach, aekaieeh. 
= Holl, —t also be passed over in 
silence. e Natropege, or spri 
rich in carbonate 7 ak (Schlan- 
genbad, Obersalzbrunn, Ems, Fa- 
chingen, and Bilin); the Pikropege, 
or bitter springs, abounding in 
sulphate of soda (Carlsbad, Fran- 
zensbad, Marienbad, Seidlitz, Said- 
schutz, Friedrichshall, and Piillna) ; 
the Anthrakokrenz, or acidulous 
springs (Geilnau, Heppingen, Fa- 
chingen, Birresbronn, Reiter, and 
Kissingen) ; the Theiopege, or sul- 
hurous waters (Aix-la-Chapelle, 
aden near Vienna, EKilsen, Mein- 
berg, Neundorf, Warmbrunn, and 
Weilbach); and the chief chaly- 
beate springs of Wildungen, Briicke- 
nau, Spaa, Pyrmont, Driburg, 
Bocklet, and Schwalbach), — 
these varieties of mineral water re- 
ceive from our author the atten- 
tion which their reputed or real 
importance demands; but we regret 
that our narrow limits do not allow 
of our following his example. 
Perhaps the best service which we 
can render to such of our readers as 
may be personally interested in the 
subject of mineral waters, is to 
specify the strongest specimens of 
the several kinds of water, as some 
guide in the choice of aspa. Amoi 
the akratic, or ‘chemically indif- 
ferent,’ spas, Teplitz, in Bohemia, is 
that which combines the largest 
hantity of solid ingredients with 
the highest temperature; of the 
hot saline oprings, or Halotherme, 
Oeynhausen, in Westphalia, has the 
largest quantity of saline matter, 
a Wiesbaden the highest tempe- 
rature; Ischl, in Austria, is the 
richest in saline ingredients of the 
Halokrenw or cold saline springs; 
among the same class, but yon 
the 
bromine, in solution, Holl, near 
Steyer, is the strongest; Bilin is 
the richest of the carbonate of soda 
springs ; Piillna, in Bohemia, of the 
sulphate of soda springs; while 
Kissingen is the strongest of the 
acidulous class, Weilbach of the 
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ever springs, and Schwalbach 
of the chalybeates. 

If we are right in attributing the 
alleged efficacy of mineral waters 
to the change of air, diet, and mode 
of life which their use entails, more 
than to the waters themselves, the 
choice of a water will be less im- 

rtaut than the selection of a site. 

ose who are disposed to take a 
different view of the case, ma 
consult Dr. Sutro’s pages with ad- 
vantage. They will find the tables 
at the end, which display the con- 
stituents of the spas aad to them; 
and when they have made choice 
of a water likely to suit their tastes 
or their maladies, they may be safely 
promised much useful information 
in the body of the book. They will 
find Dr. Sutro an intelligent and 
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[THE open house which has been 
kept nearly everynight in the week 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, has given 
to the performances of this season a 
character which, in the memory of 
‘the oldest inhabitant’ of the or- 
chestra, it is impossible to parallel. 
On certain nights, the music is taken 
pains with, and goes well; but on 
the extra irregular nights, itis often 
heard at ‘sixes and sevens,’ and is 
got through anyhow. The increase 
of labour through additional per- 
formances does not fall very heavily 
on the principal singers, for the 
agitated times abroad have cast upon 
our shores a numerous body of them 
who are more willing at any time to 
assist one another than to be shelved. 
But as for the ripieno violins, 
who sit eternally, like the unhappy 
Theseus, without an instant for rest 
or refreshment, from eight to twelve 
at night—the bassoons, who are con- 
suming their vital, air, and immo- 
lating the prospects of their wives 
and children—and the poor chorus, 
who are continually changing their 
dress, and wearing out themselves, 
as well as their pantaloons and pet- 
ticoats,—their case deserves serious 
commiseration. All these who ‘fight 
the ship,’ as the sailors express it, 
and who often contribute powerfully 
to the general success of a perform- 
ance, participate little or nothing in 
the applause bestowed, which is ge- 
y appropriated by those who 
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well-informed travelling companion 
and guide, with an eye for scenery, 
and a heart capable of respondi 
to the emotions of the sublime an 
beautiful, which the works of Nature 
are calculated to call forth. His 
style of expression is somewhat 
foreign, but his meaning always 
obvious; and if he would take our 
advice, when his work reaches a 
second edition—which we trust it 
may,—and compress the first three 
lectures into one, at the same time 
pruning and condensing the re- 
mainder, he will have no reason to 
regret the trouble it may occasion 
him. It is perhaps in the nature of 
lectures to be somewhat diffuse in 
the delivery ; the best of them may 
be condensed with advantage as 
they pass through the press. 


CONCERT SEASON. 


are entitled, at the end, to parade 
before the curtain. 

The establishment of extra nights, 
even while they were, as yet, only 
‘long Thursdays,’ in a measure dete- 
riorated the high standard of taste 
which was formerly upheld as the 
attribute of our chief lyric theatre. 
In the beginning of this innovation, 
the evil approached us mildly and 
a: ut since the doors have 

een kept perpetually open, the 
Opera has approximated at times to 
the level of Jullien and the Prome- 
nade Concerts. In a place destined 
to raise the higher emotions and 
delights of music, indifference should 
never enter among the performers ; 
but where the art is prosecuted un- 
ceasingly without reverence, or any 
consideration of its higher aims, 
weariness and disgust must intrude. 

The exertion consequent on nightly 
performance produced a marked 
effect in the course of representa- 
tions of Beethoven’s Fidelio. On 
the production of that opera for the 
first time, it was very finely exe- 
cuted—in parts, perhaps, as in the 
prisoners’ chorus, where the voices 
of Calzolari, F. Lablache, &c., sw 
ported the chorus in homage to the 
master genius of Beethoven, it was 
never so finely given. We have 
heard that even Lablache himself 
wieliah oh assisted, with er other 
princi singers, in giving effect to 
this fine sunpostiion, tod been pos- 
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sible to reduce his fair and flourish- 
ing proportions within the limits 
of anything like the mortified and 
ascetic appearance of a prisoner. 
The management did not risk sucha 
practical contradiction; they avoided 
the laugh which it would have raised 
in the most serious situation, and the 
scene was displayed amidst acting 
and singing of the highest order. 
Like the Freischiitz and other 
German operas, Fidelio is made up 
of music and spoken dialogue. The 
conventions of the Italian lyric stage 
render operas of this kind, translated 
and adapted, inadmissible, unless the 
dialogue be set to music in the form 
of recitative. This necessity com- 
_ some stranger to attempt to 
ndle the pen of Beethoven, and 
do it as conscientiously as he may,— 
borrowing a thought here, and a 
modulation there, the new material 
supplied requires no very practised 
or experienced ear to detect its work- 
manship. Fidelio would certainly 


be better without this adventitious 
aid, which, as it challenges a con- 
stant comparison with Beethoven, 
is at a perpetual disadvantage. In- 
deed, in 80 national an 7 as 


Fidelio, the interest of which is 
founded on the domestic affections 
heightened to a pitch of romance, 
we much prefer the rough utterance 
of the German tongue, which throws 
an air of truth and nature over the 
colloquial parts; and few of those 
who heard the work under Chelard’s 
direction many years ago, will now 
think it much improved, as a whole, 
though sung by finer voices. 
However, neither the singers nor 
the orchestra were proof against the 
powerful impression of this majestic 
and vigorous music. The grand 
finale, the chorus of prisoners, the 
recitative grand air and duet of 
Pizarro, and the admirable instru- 
mental introduction to the second 
act, were sustained with real enthu- 
siasm. Mdlle. Cruvelli, herself a 
German, entered with zeal into a 
part most happily suited to her 
natural temperament and musical 
acquirements,and deservedly shared 
in a my remarkable triumph. In 
the melodramatic situations, her 
impetuous disposition had full scope, 
while the noble simplicity of Beeth- 
oven’s melodies kept her within be- 
coming bounds, and she never trans- 
gressed the decorum of respectful 
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self-restraint, which every true Ger- 
man vocalist must preserve whenever 
the fame of their great compatriot 
is concerned. Mr. Sims Reeves also 
makes very energetic exertions, and 
partakes in the applause bestowed, 
though evidently the undertaking is 
not a little too much for him, and 
is fraught with perils. 

At this house they certainly take 
the lead in corpulent and’ well- 
pampered jokes. Signor Lablache 
‘upheaves his vastness’ in a polka, 
with the laughter-loving Sontag, 
and rattles her over the stage with 
extraordinary activity. This is the 
main point in the new opera by 
Alary, the Tre Nozze, and it affords 
an uresistible scene. The great 
Italian basso still defies age and its 
invonveniences, and with the gusto 
and adroitness of a modern Falstaff, 
turns ‘diseases themselves to com- 
modity.’ His exuberant animal 
spirits alternately astonish London 
and Paris, as he rolls his huge orb 
between them, dividing their dra- 
matic seasons, and rendering them 
fruitful and genial. Amidst any con- 
stellation of lyric talent, Lablache 
may be justly compared to the sun: 
His presence diffuses warmth and 
gladness: he is impulsive, and he 
causes generous impulses—he is 
musical, and others are the better 
musicians for him. The electric in- 
fluence of such a musical presence 
as that of the admirable Lablache 
over the general execution of any 
piece in which he takes a part, is 
felt by every one of the audience ; 
but practical men alone trace and 
understand the cause. 

As a contrast to the seriousness 
of Beethoven’s Fidelio, we have had 
a few scenes from that amusing 
work in the classical style of the 
comic Cimarosa, La Prova d'un 
Opera Seria by Gnecco. Nothing 
atfords happier scope to the genius 
of ialede than his part in this 
piece, in which he portrays with 
exquisitely ludicrous sounds and ges- 
tures the nervous anxiety of a com- 
poser at the first rehearsal of a new 
composition. The eagerness and in- 
toxication of his vanity and self- 
importance—the grandeur of that 
moment when, having distributed 
the parts, we see his uplifted leg 
give a good stamp for the first start, 
with the subsequent confusion and 
irritation caused by wrong parts and 
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mistakes, all form a picture which 
we laugh at the more, as we know 
that itis all true. A little allowance 
is to be made for the extraordinary 
figure of the infatuated composer, 
which causes, doubtless, much gro- 
tesque buffoonery; but many a 
musician who remembers the feelings 
of his own youth, recognises himself, 
with a smile, in the iene truth- 
telling mirror of Lablache. Madame 
Ugalde, who performed the part of 
the wilful and capricious prima 
donna, possesses a {brilliant execu- 
tion, but her tone is not of a good 
quality. Some songs and duets were 
interpolated by her and Lablache, 
nick were popular and effective 
enough; but La Prova, as a whole, 
possesses sufficient musical merit to 
render it desirable that it should be 
produced in its integrity. 

Among the lighter operas which 
have given their attraction to the 
present varied season, we must notice 
Don Pasquale, as one in which the 
racy humour of Lablache, and the 
brilliant powers of Sontag in vocaliza- 
tion, have been united and contrasted 
with happy effect. The ‘Norma’ of 
Madlle. Cruvelli can hardly be pro- 
nounced a successful delineation of 
the character, either in a musical or 
histrionic point of view. It seems 
to us that there was too great a 
hurry on the part of the manage- 
ment to push the triumphs which 
this lady had achieved in Fidelio. 
That it is always good policy to 
follow up success industriously can- 
not be doubted; but that this sudden 
celebrity of the lady, and her advance 
into the position of Jenny Lind, 
Grisi, and Madame Fiorentini, were 
justified by the improvement which 
she exhibited this season, we must be 
—- to doubt. There is a great 

eal to be retrenched nd softened 
down in the exaggerated style of 
Madlle. Cruvelli before she can well 
occupy the position at which she 
aims. ‘Trusting in the sonorous and 
eae organ with which nature 
1as gifted her, she appears to be 
little under the influence of nervous 
apprehensions, and aims at effects 
which are at present beyond her 
reach. In the softer passages of her 
cantabile she was frequently suc- 
cessful, but her roulades, in the 
attempt to exhibit a large compass 
of voice, were very frequently harsh 
and discordant. Her recitative wants 
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more dignity, and her action more 
repose. In the one, we miss the 
true and natural language of the 
passions, and in the other, the ges- 
tures which should accompany 
them. The school of this lady 1s 
not that of the great artists who 
have hitherto filled out the part, and 
she must abandon many exaggerated 
attitudes and defective gestures, if 
sheweuld enter it. Madame Giuliani 
performed the inferior part of ‘Adal- 
gisa’ in a way to recommend herself 
more exclusively to the attention of 
musicians. Her fine taste and good 
style were admirably demonstrated 
in all the concerted music; and as 
the duets which she sang with 
‘Norma,’ she fully shared the 
applause of the house. Pardini, to 
whose talent we have before borne 
our testimony, acquitted himself well 
as ‘ Pollio,’—a part which lay well for 
his voice. Nor must the ‘ Oroveso’ 
of Lablache be omitted among the 
fine features of the representation. 
The tones of his recitative were at 
times sublime. 

Auber’s Gustavus, curtailed of the 
first and fourth acts, Masaniello,with 
the admirable pantomimie acting of 
Madlle. Monti, and occasionally an 
act of Lucia, supported by Madlle. 
Caroline Duprez and Mr. Sims 
Reeves, filled out numerous repre- 
sentations early in the month of 
June. A five-act opera by Auber, 
entitled, J? Prodigo, combining not 
only a powerful cast of singers, but 
a variety of exciting scenic and 
dramatic effects, has been one of 
the most ambitious attempts of the 
management since our last. As the 
latest of a long series of works in 
which the composer has displayed 
eminent talent, we looked forward 
to the production of this piece, 
which was first heard in Paris in 
the course of the last winter, with 
some interest. The French title, 
DT Enfant Prodigye, sufficiently in- 
dicates the source from which the 
subject is borrowed-; arid it is un- 
necessary to enter minutely into the 
details of the peculiar art of Scribe, 
which has expanded it into maierial 
for entertaining the eye, the ear, 
and the imagination, throughout the 
whole of a long evening. 

We know beforehand what ac- 
complished masters of stage effect 
like the French will do with an 
oriental subject, its picturesque 
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groups, its costume, its scenery; the 
story may come to a halt, the busi- 
ness of the stage may be dull and 
unexciting—but there will be always 
something to look at or to listen to. 
If they fail in their attack upon one 
department of our minds, they are 
sure to be successful in another. 
Their triumphs can scarcely be called 
those of legitimate music, for music 
is only an auxiliary in them. Yet 
it must be confessed that their 
attempts are based on a correct es- 
timate of the feelings of a modern 
audience, and though what is pre- 
sented to us is rather the effective 
concoction of several heads than the 
conception of individual and para- 
mount genius, the means taken to 
please combine so close an alliance of 
powers, from the composer to the 
dress-maker, that to the united 
charms of a modern Parisian opera 
many are obliged to surrender their 
reason, and raise no question on that 
natural supremacy of themusicwhich 
of right should characterise every 
opera in the abstract. That the 
nea were, though excited, ex- 
tremely patient and expectant, ma 

be inferred from the fact, that they 
waited nearly an hour between the 
second and third acts while the 
machinery for the Temple of Isis 
was getting into operation. This 
scene, which introduces a very 
effective Bacchanaleof Priests, repaid 
the curiosity which it had excited. 

_ We may just indicate a few of the 
situations of I/ Prodigo as a clue to 
the general character and business 
of the o A representation of 
patriarchal life in the valley of Gessen 
introduces the first scenes of the 
drama. Massol, the chief pastor, 
has a son, ‘ Azael,’ (Gardoni,) who 
being allured by the representations 
of two Egyptian adventurers of the 
wonders of Memphis, absconds from 
home to visit them, and encounters 
in consequence all the tribulations 
of a runagate. In one place he is 
absolutely pitched into the Nile, and 
though he does not drown, he con- 
tinues in great ‘scarceness’ and want 
of money throughout the fourth act. 
In the midst of his degradation and 
misery, our primo tenore suddenly 
has a dream in which he is warned to 
return home. The valley of Gessen 
in the fifth act again presents itself, 
and affords a rt ae economy in 
the scenic department. And as the 
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conclusion, we have an apotheosis. 
If the reader will be at the pains to 
imagine a march and —— to 
Apis, with the low bellowing of a 
bull imitated on the ophicleide—a 
procession on the banks of the Nile 
with a chorus to Isis—solos by the 
High Priest Coletti, with here a pas 
de la seduction, and there a pas des 
poignards, he will form a very good 
notion of the succession of sights and 
sounds by which the interest of ZZ 
Prodigo is maintained. The moral 
of the piece is of unquestionable 
authority, and may penetrate many 
a white waistcoat in the Opera-pit 
with advantage. In ‘ Azael’ we 
have an adumbration of the young 
gentleman of landed property who 
not being a good boy, but following 
his own whims and caprices, is 
severely punished before he finds 
out the back-road to virtue. De- 
lectable doctrine this for our Opera 
house, but it is well preached before 
our generous youthfvi aristocracy, 
and more effectual!y there, perhaps, 
than in church. 

In the music of I? Prodigo, Auber 
has not attempted to depart greatly 
from the usual elegant and melodious 
style which is natural to him. It 
has been sufficient for him at appro- 
priate spots, to indicate the eastern 
character and colouring of his sub- 
ject; but in the music as a whole he 
is simple and natural, extremely 
fertile in the subjects of melody, and 
his choruses and concerted pieces 
are large and massive. Dance music 
is a peculiar element of the genius 
of nes and the specimens of this 


kind exhibited in J7 a are 


extremely voluptuous and elegant. 
The gradations of style in the music, 
from the pastoral simplicity of the 
opening, to the wild orgies of 
ascents and his followers, display 
the powers of the composer in happy 
contrast. We were much pleased 
with a romance sung by Madame 
Sontag in the first act, and with her 
cavatina in the fifth. The sing- 
ing of Massol, who became cele- 
brated in his part in Paris, was 
highly and ile applauded. His 
duet with Gardoni in the first act, 
and his air in the second, were ex- 
amples of genuine lyric power. The 
instrumentation of J/ Prodigo is 
refined and piquant; the melodious 
subjects given to the violins and 
the wind instruments, show the fer- 
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tile mind of the true composer, 
revelling in his work, and continually 
suggesting to himself the admirable 
artists who will give expression to 
his thoughts. 

One of the pleasantest revivals in 
June was Ji Barbiére. Of all 
Rossini’s comic operas, it is the 
most finished and elegant; its melo- 
dies and orchestral accompaniments 
are constantly fresh, and this quality 
gives the opera a firmer hold on 
_— liking, than can be claimed 
or many works of higher pre- 
tension. Since Madame Sontag 
first impersonated ‘ Rosina’ in 1828, 
the florid powers of song have been 
greatly sliieaied, and many rivals 
to _ have eee the list, but her 
perfection in the elegant coque 
of the part, through amen etd 
ae adapted to it, is enhanced 

such an extraordinary command 
of delicate fioriture and graceful 
men. that as yet no one can 

ivide attention with her. After all 


competition, she remains thoroughly 
mistress of the lyric boards, first and 
chiefly as the ward of ‘ Dr. Bartolo,’ 
and as the beau ideal of Spanish 
romance. Her secluded education, 


her beauty, and her music growing 
together in silence, while nature 
herself dictates to her the art and 
mystery of inditing tender epistles, 
her proficiency in which astonishes 
the man who would teach her—the 
whole of this picture represented in 
the elegant person of Madame Son- 
tag, comes home with such truth 
to the imagination, that it seems to 
omeey one of the happiest sketches 
of Le Sage. ‘Dr. Bartolo,’ too, when 
Lablache shows him to us, merits an 
annual publicshaving—we wish him a 
beard of perennial wth, and an 
inexhaustible soap-dish. Age, con- 
ceit, obstinacy, irascibility, fondness, 
a taste for music, are all bundled 
together in ‘ Dr. Bartolo;’ and there 
is a mingled oddity and truth in this 
operatic character, which the farcical 
oe of the best days of our Eng- 
ish theatre in the conceptions of 

the old men of Munden and Dowton 
have never surpassed. Then for 
charming tunes, and for skittish 
turns in the accompaniments, which 
oe called the coquetry of the 
orchestra, this opera 1s unrivalled. 
The style of the finales is of head- 
ae joviality, and the violins are 
e to go at such a rate, that even 
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the players themselves are compelled 
to laugh. Although this opera has 
now, like those of Mozart, a standard 
place on the stage, we can hardly 
afford a season to pass without re- 
cording the pleasure which it con- 
tinues to give. 

Curiosity was excited during the 
earlier part of the season by the 

romise of an opera from the pianist 
Whalber z, <At length, Florinda 
appeared, the libretto worked up 
by Scribe, from incidents found, as 
some assert, in the ancient chronicles 
of the Moors in Spain; but we 
regret to say that the work proved 
extremely deficient in dramatic inte- 
rest, as well as in musical merit. 
Being already on its road to the 
limbo of oblivion, we are spared 
from entering into any critical detail 
on the subject of this opera, the 
orchestral portion of which is 
laboriously scored, but without 
knowledge of effect, without colour- 
ing or contrast. There is no surer 
route to ennui than that common 
endeavour, and we will add error, of 
the modern opera composer, to keep 
everybody playing always. The 
manager who once chided his — 
horns, and told them that he pai 
them ‘for playing, and not for 
resting,’ had his own peculiar prin- 
ciples of orchestral economics ; but 
a composer can hardly adopt such 
views, and they will be rarely en- 
couraged by an audience. M. Thal- 
berg will, we trust, now enjoy that 
repose with the love of which his 
dramatic lucubrations were calcu- 
lated to inspire every listener, as 
well as every player. 

We have had, too, of late Mozart’s 
Figaro, as a bait for the constantly 
increasing admirers of Mozart's 
captivating melody. The incessant 
activity of the season in inter- 
changing operas renders it im- 
possible to pay that attention to 
every detail of this work which the 
cultivated amateur thinks desirable ; 
yet in parts it is charming. Mdlle. 
Cruvelli’s ‘Cherubino’ is full of 
amusement, though, perhaps, a little 
more piquant than Mozart designed, 
and, as some think, a little over- 
charged as well as under-dressed. 

Camillo Sivori, the violinist, who 
was thought to be perfecting the 
execution of Paganini in the wilds 
of America, has appeared at the 
Opera concerts, and on their cessa- 
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tion has been playing out his engage- 
ment on evenings between the acts 
of the opera. It would have been a 
great thing for music could the 
marvellous talent of Paganini have 
been transmitted to us in the person 
of his pupil. But Sivori, notwith- 
standing bis undoubted accomplish- 
ments, is only Paganini in a 
miniature edition, and, moreover, 
in prose. In that magic art by 
which Paganini moved his audience 
to tears or to laughter, just as it 
pleased him, he has made no pro- 

ess, nor is his mechanical ability, 

owever highly cultivated, ever 
likely to take this high and poetical 
direction. We no longer see the 
witches dancing under the walnut- 
tree, except in our recollection of 
what Paganini used toshow tous ; yet 
this is one of his most successful 
performances, and memory still 
gives it a flavour. With regard, 
generally, to the other MSS. of 
Paganini, a doubt of their authen- 
ticity suggests itself,—first, because 
Paganini is supposed never to have 
preserved any written copies of the 
os which he himself performed in 
1is various pieces; and secondly, 

because the orchestral portions of 
some of these are now very in- 
effective, which thing certainly ‘was 
not so before.’ 

About the same time at which 
our chronicle of the Haymarket 
opera commences, Fidelio, Lucrezia 
Borgia, Der Freischiitz, and Norma 
were interchanged almost nightly at 
Covent Garden, where the practised 
orchestra over which Costa presides, 
maintained their accustomed pre- 
eminence. Mario’s constant hoarse- 
ness in this part of the season 
brought Tamberlik into great favour, 
and nothing, perhaps, contributed 
more firmly to establish it than his 
exquisite singing of ‘ Il mio tesoro,’ 
in Don Giovanni. This opera was 
powerfully cast. Tamburini re- 
turned to his operatic duties in the 
part of the libertine hero, which he 
sustains to admiration, and received 
a warm welcome from the audience. 
Grisi was ‘ Donna Anna;’ ‘ Elvira,’ 
Madlle. Bertranda; ‘Zerlini,’ Mdme. 
Castellan, ‘Ottavio,’ Signor Tam- 
berlik, and ‘ Leporello,’ Herr 
Formés. It fares always the same 
with the Don Giovanni: people go 
to hear it because they know it, and 
the more, the better they know it. 
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They remember their sensations; 
and when they want three hours of 
exquisite pleasure as condensed as 
their natures are capable of tasting, 
they know what and where to choose. 
Whatcan extinguish the loveliness of 
‘ Vedrai carino,’ or render the com- 
bination of two soprani and a tenor 
in ‘ Protegga il giusto cielo,’ sung as 
it was by Grisi, Bertrandi, and 
Tamberlik, tedious? The constant 
freshness of these strains is one of 
the inexhaustible wonders of music, 
and, indeed, of our own being. 

Mdme. Grisi is still fully up to 
the highest excitement of the scene. 
We have heard so much of Norma, 
that our interest in it is now 
far short of enthusiastic; and yet 
the impassioned and graceful de- 
lineation of Grisi again raises 
admiration at the skill with which 
she fills out this most trying part of 
the lyric actress. Her physical 
powers, as well as her musical culti- 
vation, - her a speciality in the 
part. ormés was dignified and 
majestic in the part of ‘ Oroveso,’ 
and Tamberlik acquitted himself 
with much credit in the unfavourable 
character of ‘ Pollio,’ interesting the 
audience purely by the merit of his 
singing. 

n one of the extra nights, 
Donizetti’s opera, La Favorita, was 
revived in great splendour. It is 
one of the best pieces of combina- 
tion that the modern lyric stage can 
boast. The situations are romantic, 
but they are also natural; a vein 
of touching human interest runs 
through the splendid scenes, and 
amidst all that attracts the eye, and 
amuses the fancy, the heart is not 
overlooked. The music is melodious, 
the concerted pieces arevery skilfully 
and effectively constructed, and the 
instrumentation is peculiarly fine. In 
this department, Donizetti hasalways 
recommended himself to the favour- 
able notice of musicians. The chants 
sung by the monks over the dead 
bodies of the lovers, with the monas- 
tery by moonlight as the scene of the 
solemnity, produced a most impres- 
sive effect. The organ at this house, 
which is very nicely played, gave in 
its thrilling chords the proper eccle- 
siastical and monastic colouring to 
the situation. Some arrangement 
and transposition of the original 
work seems to have been neces- 
sary, in order to accommodate the 
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music of a baritone to the voice of 
Tamberlik; but it was so happily 
accomplished that the hearer was 
not sensible of any alteration or 
disturbance of the score. Mario’s 
indisposition had left its traces in 
his voice, and somewhat languid 

rformance. Madame Grisi and 

‘amberlik, however, exerted them- 
selves in corresponding proportion ; 
and the musical result of the evening 
was altogether satisfactory. 

Meyerbeer’s Roberto il Diavolo 
has beenanother of the performances 
of this house, so generally well sup- 

rted by the principal artists as to 
eave us no cause to regret that 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind is making her 
money at the other side of the 
Atlantic. This work grows in esti- 
mation the more it is known. The 
music which accompanies its super- 
natural horrors and diablerie is 
peculiarly excellent; andit is adapted 
to exhibit in perfection the powers 
of the Covent Garden orchestra. 
Madame Castellan never appears to 
greater advantage than in the music 
of Roberto. Formés, too, in whose 
musical performance there is a 
certain nationality of character which 
is to be respected, seems to draw 
his horrors from the true source. 
He makes up a face that one would 
not meet at midnight, near the 
shades of a wood, or by a solitary 
road-side cross. In the forbidden 
mysteries of German lore, he seems 
as deeply read as Staudigl, and 
knows well the feelings described 
by Coleridge, of 

one who, in a lonely road, 
Walketh in fear and dread, 

and does not look round, because he 
knows that there is ‘a grisly fiend’ 
close behind him. Trombones, in 
solemn sepulchral chords, express the 
darker business of the piece; while 
the milder tones of flutes place in 
due contrast feelings of religious 
resignation and of confidence in 
heaven. ‘The whole presents the 
richest colouring of the orchestra ; 
yet being without any violent oppo- 
sition of effects, it never offends the 
ear of good taste. Roberto is cer- 
tainly one of the best examples of 
the symphonic opera that can be 
selected from the repertory of mo- 
dern art. 

Madame Viardot has returned 
to her part of ‘Fidés,’ in the 
Prophete, and sings with that ex- 
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quisite simplicity and pathos which 
gradually win over to her the entire 
sympathy of her audience. The 
progressive manner in which she has 
accomplished her position as an 
artist of commanding genius,maugre 
certain defects of physiognomy, and 
even of a voice which is a little worn 
in its highest octave, should assure 
her of the encouraging fact, that her 
success is firm, and that her original 
studies ‘ after nature’ will in future 
be expected with interest and excite- 
ment. It is to be greatly admired 
in Madame Viardot that her per- 
formance is utterly unconventional; 
her representations are each distinct 
and individual. Her natural and 
cordial tones are quite uncommon 
on the stage, and through this parti- 
cular art of hers, so like nature, the 
eyes of her hearers often glisten 
while she sings. In pathetic power, 
no one approaches her on the stage, 
not excepting the accomplished 
Jenny Lind herself. 

The flaming applause and success 
which attended the first production 
of Mozart’s Zauberfléte, produced 
the usual managerial embroilments 
and difliculties. Mdlle. Zerr, who 
had obtained the highest praise 
which the journals could give, was 
attacked with sudden incapacity, 
from indisposition; and unfor- 
tunately, there is no modern system 
of therapeutics fully adapted to meet 
these frequent aud truly vexatious 
cases. Some say that the singers’ 
fever may be checqued by any 
London banker, with whom money 
is commonly a drug; others talk of 
a sovereign remedy, which, carefull 
applied to the palin of the wi | 
restores the powers, and brings back 
the voice in an instant. The 
managing physicians hesitate to 
apply this remedy; the singer re- 
mains exhausted and _ incapable, 
while the public, attentive only to 
the suggestions of disappointment, 
will not allow that she can be ill at 
all. They place singers among the 
immortals, when they will not per- 
mit them to labour at least under a 
reasonable claudication of the leg, 
or a legitimate attack of lumbago. 
On a certain night, when the 
Prophéte was substituted for the 
Zauberflite, Madame Viardot came 
greatly to the assistance of the 
management. Her presence acted 
as a sedative, and quelled those 
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tumultuous risings of the pit, which, 
in people fully cha with ex- 
pectation of Mozart’s airs, bear an 
ominous and lowering aspect. On 
another evening, Miss Louisa Pyne, 
a young lady who possesses a very 
neat and brilliant execution, and only 
wants that tone of feeling in her voice 
which gives the true charm to sing- 
ing, replaced Mdlle. Zerr, and the 
Zauberflite was performed. 

This fairy opera, produced during 
the last illness of Mozart, and in 
which he bade his last tender melan- 
choly farewell to the lyric drama, 
must be considered with great allow- 
ance; oe = or ym infantine sim- 

licity an ay of imagination are 
sequined to cpuiceoadl it Much of it 
is adapted to conciliate that inclina- 
tion for the grotesque and marvellous 
which prevails in the suburban 
theatre of Vienna, where, to this 
day, they relish dramatic versions 
of the Arabian Nights, have a great 
fancy for dragons, enchanters, and the 
heathen mythology, and introduce 
a divinity into their pieces, without 
the least regard to the famous pre- 
cept of Horace. The original singers 
were a motley set. There was one 
woman in the ¢roupe, with a prodi- 
giously high voice, and she was the 
* Queen of Night ;’ there was also a 
ponderous bass, and he was ‘Sa- 
rastro. There was the manager 
himself, a ludicrous fellow, who 
could not sing a note beyond a po- 
pular melody, and he enacted the 
* Bird-catcher ;’ the chorus was 
tolerable, and the band extraordi- 
narily fine. Wherever Mozart found 
a spot in which he could please him- 
self, he wielded his gravest and most 
powerful pen. The songs of ‘Sa- 
rastro,—the awful and beautiful 
chorus to Isis and Osiris,—the finale 
in C minor, where the orchestral 
parts move in fugue to the canto 
Jermo of the men in armour,—all 
these betray the impassioned touches 
of the great musician, who was at 
once bidding farewell to life and to 
his beloved art. It is told of him, 
that during the run of this opera, 
when he could no longer attend the 
performance, he would take out his 
watch, and follow it in imagination. 
* Now they are at the quintet—now 
the entia ing the finale,’ he would 
exclaim. His affection for this last 
offspring of his muse is easily ac- 
counted for. But in England, the 
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triviality of the stage business in 
many places has been a great impe- 
diment to the progress of the Zau- 
berfléite in public, much as the po- 
pular tunes are relished. At Christ- 
mas, indeed, it might be tolerated ; 
particularly if ‘ Sarastro’ would take 
off his sacerdotal habit, and present 
himself before the foot-lights with 
due grimace in the person of Clown, 
while ‘ Tamino’ and ‘ Pamina’ trans- 
formed themselves into Harlequin 
and Columbine. But surely the 
majestic sounds of the fine overture, 
the quintet with the padlocked part, 
‘Hm, Hm,’—the delicate terzetto, 
‘Gia fan ritorno,’—and the lovely 
original quartet for four female 
voices in the last finale, might en- 
e us to relax for awhile our 
rigid national gravity. We would 
hesitate before we packed off ‘ Ta- 
mino’s’ snake to be confined in the 
reptile-house of the Zoological Gar- 
dens ; we would retain, at least, three 
genii, and as many youths; there 
should also be three ladies in excel- 
lent preservation ; nor should some 
ingenious smith fail to supply our 
— with a padlock that might 
e clapped on to the human face 
with as much celerity as a gummed 
whisker or moustache. In short, we 
would not lose our treat in the divine 
music of the Zauberfléte for double 
its amount of levities and absurdity. 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
have shown a lively interest in the 
production of the German master- 
pieces which have embellished the 
season at the Royal Italian Opera ; 
and we are informed, that to critical 
suggestions from this high quarter 
we owe valuable improvements in 
the stage arrangements of Don Gio- 
vanni. Itis pleasant and profitable 
to the art when works of real genius, 
which are usually left to grow slowly 
in popular affection, enjoy vk 
sunny smiles; for true admiration 
may certainly follow even in the 
train of flimsy fashion, when the 
attention is fixed on such productions 
as Don Giovanni, Fidelio, or the 
Zauberflite. To the important in- 
strumental department of these great 
works, the long habit of social train- 
ing and practice enjoyed by Costa’s 
band has now imparted a great 
superiority. The most perfect dis- 
cipline reigns among them; and 
their accompaniment is distinguished 
by such unity and precision as have 
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never yet been obtained in an Eng- 
lish orchestra. The two overtures 
to Fidelio afford on every occasion 
a great treat to amateurs. That in 
C, which used formerly to be sig- 
nalized by failures at the Philhar- 
monic Concert, is now coming firmly 
under the hand, and is satisfactorily 
rendered on every trial. We now 
meet the brilliant coda with as much 
repose and confidence in the cer- 
tainty of the violins keeping well 
together, and of their making a good 
start, as in the more accustomed 
coda to the overture inthe Frieschiitz. 
We must not omit to notice the fine 
execution of the flute solos in the 
Zauberflite, nor the accuracy with 
which the three horns accompany the 
delightful scena addressed to Hope, 
in Fidelio. If, in some respects, the 
palm of fine solo-singing is to be 
given to the rival house, it is here, 
unquestionably, that we must seek 
the finest examples of combination. 
The opening of Westminster 
Abbey for evening service with a 
choir considerably augmented by 
reinforcements from Exeter Hall and 
other quarters, so as to exhibit to 
foreigners a more exact proportion 
between the choir of singers and the 
architectural capacity of the building, 
has been one of the wonderful events 
of this our annus mirabilis. It 
should have indeed been thought of 
before ; but the time of reformation 
and improvement never comes too 
late, and we trust that we have now for 
ever done complaining of the empti- 
ness or misappropriation of the 
choral seats of our cathedrals, which 
too often heretofore recalled Shake- 
speare’s description of treesin winter: 
——Bare ruined choirs, 
Where late the sweet birds sung. 
That the anthems of Croft and 
Purcell, as well as the chanting, anti- 
aa responses, gain considerably 
y the additional voices, and that the 
large organ which now finds a place 
in most of our cathedrals, requires to 
be opposed to a fuller chorus, in 
order that the powers of each may be 
better united or contrasted, scarcely 
admit of a question. The authorities 
of the Abbey had, however, no no- 
tion of entertaining any increased 
professional choir, and by what 
means the choral power could other- 
wise be increased, remained for some 
time problematical, when the lucky 
thought of inviting amateur assis- 
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tance occurred, aad the doubt re- 
ceived a happy practical solution. 

This restoration of our magnificent 
choral cathedral service by means of 
vocal aid which is always ready and 
may at any time be derived from Mr. 
Hullah’s trained classes, the Sacred 
Harmonie Society, and other of the 
choral institutions of London, is 
certainly the highest and most use- 
ful national object which has yet 
been effected by our popular systems 
of vocal instruction. Chanting by 
multitudinous voices produces a very 
~~ and a very new effect in music. 

t formed to our taste some years 
back one of the most striking effects 
exhibited by Mr. Hullah’s classes in 
one of their anniversary festivals at 
Exeter Hall. The simultaneous re- 
citation and intonation of the words 
has a majestic character when vast 
numbers unite in it, and particularly 
under the ‘ embowed roof” hallowed 
by association; there it elevates the 
religious service by its power, it 
commands attention, and banishes 
every lighter thought. Perhaps 
there is no part of the new vocal 
arrangements which gives greater 
pleasure than the unaccompanied 
responses. Mr. Turle, who em- 
ploys his powerful organ in many 
well considered forms and varieties 
of accompaniment, pleases not a 
little on many occasions when he 
chooses to leave the voices entirely 
to themselves. 

Our cathedral service in general 
has a national hold on Englishmen. 
We trust that our cathedral choirs 
generally will be encouraged to exer- 
tion and improvement by theexample 
so well set in London this year. 
Through such efforts, the true claims 
of the great English school of the 
Restoration must at last be generally 
allowed, and our national influence 
on the progress of music no longer re- 
main among the disregarded and neg- 
lected facts of the history of the art. 

The Philharmonic season has been 
more successful in a pecuniary point 
of view than its artistical exertions 
deserved. On the last night of 
the concerts, however, Herr Pauer, 
of Vienna, played Hummel’s sterling 
old pianoforte concerto in A minor 
with fine tone, neat execution, and 
in a very unaffected taste, for which, 
in these days of exaggeration, we 
desire to be thankful. ‘The orchestral 
execution at the concerts has, on 
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the whole, improved through the 
new system of private rehearsals. 
But the flavour .of novelty is still 
sadly wanting in the musical pre- 
parations of the directors. 

At many of the private concerts a 
new artist on the double bass, 
Bottesini, has attracted attention. 
He has acquired a great command 
of his difficult instrument; he plays 
with a fine tone, and is possessed of 
much taste. He has performed 
numerous solos, and in several duets 
for violoncello and contra basso with 
Piatti. This pair of Italian artists 
at present take the lead on their re- 
spective instruments without fear of 
rivalry. Notwithstanding the de- 
generacy of the operatic school of 
Italy, the instrumental artists of 
that country, when they are ex- 
cellent, still savour of the prodigious. 
Africa was of old the arid nurse of 
lions; but our chief instrumental 
musical lions at present come from 
Italy, a country of such ancient 
renown in music, that we are glad 
to see thé moderns in the way to 
restore it. Bottesini has performed 
not only in concerto pieces, but in 
Onslow's quintets, at the Musical 
Union, showing in the latter a good 
knowledge of music, besides his 
attainments in bravura playing. 

Ernst has established himself be- 
yond dispute as the first performer 
of classical violin music, by his 
tasteful readings of the ab. i of 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. As he 
is extremely susceptible and nervous 
in his temperament, his performance 
is subject to inequalities with which 
ordinary mechanical men are never 
troubled ; but in his happiest moods 
he gives readings of composition, 
and expresses the deep meanings of 
music, with a refinement and power 
of expression to which their medio- 
crity never aspires. Beethoven's 
violin concerto with Ernst’s excellent 
cadences, introducing marvellous 
feats of the bowandof the hand, called 
forth unanimous plaudits from the 
orchestra as well as the audience. 

In the numerous Quartet Concerts 
of the present season, good music 
has been in the ascendant, and 
Mozart and Beethoven have had 
their share of attention as well as 
Weber and Mendelssohn. M. Billet 
has performed with a strong finger 
and in a_ correct style, some 
selections from classical piano- 
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forte studies. A new violoncello 
player, M. Seligmann, who appeared 
at the Musical Union, received 
great applause for his exquisite per- 
formance of Schubert’s Ave Maria. 
The art of singing well on the violon- 
cello is much and successfully culti- 
vated in Paris. Franchomme first 
exhibited it here some seasons 
ago, with unequalled delicacy: of 
finish in the vocal inflections, and a 
fine variety of tone. The two insti- 
tutions for Classical Chamber Music, 
conducted by M. Rousselot and Mr. 
Ella, have been well patronized. 
These schools—for such we must call 
them—diffuse a knowledge of works 
neglectéd by orchestral concert 
givers, but which exercise the most 
important influence on the general 
progress of taste. The amalgama- 
tion of foreign and native art 
which takes place at these meet- 
ings allays petty jealousies, and 
promotes benevolent and fraternal 
feeling. 

English glees and madrigals have 
been raising their diminished heads 
under theauspicesof Messrs. Francis, 
Hobbs, Land, Lockey, and Phillips. 
These sonorous part singers, ac- 
customed to blend and mix their 
voices, produced some of the finest 
effects of old English song. 

For the madrigals their numbers 
were not sufficiently powerful ; but 
in the glees they seldom left anything 
to desire, either on the score of pre- 
cision or of colouring. 

Mr. Hullah has brought his eight 
monthly concerts to a successful 
close, and we shall look forward to 
his next programme with interest. 
We applaud the assistance which he 
is now affording to young English 
composers; yet this part of his plan 
of operation must be kept under due 
restraint. There is much to be done 
before the claims of native talent 
can be effectively urged. 

Mr. Brinley Richards, a pianist 
of rising eclebrity, has given classical 
performances remarkable for the 
excellent selection of the music and 
the ability of the performers. We 
are glad to hear. that the Sacred 
Harmonic Society has had a ver 
successful season, and its funds w il 
we doubt not, be augmented by the 
return of Madame Clara Novello, a 
singer whose pre-eminence in sacred 
music can scarcely be forgotten in 
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TRANSLATIONS OF SCHILLER.* 


[% FIDELS as we may appear to 
the admirers of an age which 
now is fast passing beyond the 
reach of men, still candour com- 
pels us to profess our deep-rooted 
aversion to Madame de Stael—to her 
life, writings, sayings, and doings. 
With regard to her, we can feel 
with that great man who compelled 
her to place a certain number of 
leagues between her own person and 
his—and with Schiller, whom she 
tracked in one of her lion-hunts in 
Germany, and who, after a short 
interview, implored his friends ‘to 
save him from that woman!’ She 
is our Doctor Fell, whom we do not 
like, and whose presence, in almost 
any form, awakens our pugnacity. 
But for all that, there are certain 
pages of her literary vagrancy—the 
spoils we are pleased to think of her 
razzias—to which we cannot but 
heartily subscribe, and which we 
ladly accept even at her hands. 

mong the hese which she incul- 
cates, there is none of such impor- 
tance to the genuine progress of Fite. 
rature as her remarks on the art and 
uses of translations. To her, the 
translator is not the mere drudge 
who ‘does’ a book from one lan- 

uage into another; on the contrary, 
fis functions have a great impor- 
tance, and the results of his labours 
are beneficial in the highest degree, 
for he opens the eyes of nations to 
the master works of all nations” 
and times. The field of literature 
is vast in almost every civilized 
country, but great masters and great 
works are few and far between. 
The Classics of a single period or 
nation, though they may advance, 
can never complete the esthetic cul- 
tivation of the mind, and the artistic 
education they give will always 
be narrow, biassed, and one-sided. 
An intimate acquaintance with the 
best authors is indispensable to the 
student, and most desirable even in 
the case of the great mass who, by 
an easy conventional fiction, pass 
under the name of ‘the educated 
classes.’ It would be useless to 
expatiate on the advantage which 


the student is sure to derive from 
the classical literature of the various 
European countries. That advan- 
tage is self-evident, and admitted 
by almost all parties. But that 
the bulk of the population should 
rofit, not only ranlivestly by the 
influence it exercises on our own 
native writers, but directly too, by 
the perusal and study of the master- 
minds of other nations, our rivals 
in the race to enlightenment and 
civilization, is not by any means 
generally allowed. On the con- 
trary, there are those who oppose 
the introduction of ‘foreign theories’ 
and ‘new-fangled ideas,’ quite as 
eagerly—and, to do them justice, 
sincerely—as the Leipsig Professors 
of the last century protested against 
the introduction of Shakespeare and 
the spread of the school which ex- 
— ed and commented on the great 

ritish poet. Far be it from us to 
uarrel with people of this class. 

rags, breaks, and ballast are good 
in their way, and essential to pro- 
gress, for without them, progress 
would soon degenerate into a head- 
long and ruinous career. But their 
opinions, however sincere, are re- 
futed by the very first chapters of 
the literary history of almost every 
nation. The earlier ages to which 
they would lead us back were the 
very period in which the various 
nationalities of Europe had not yet 
separated into compact and distinct 
masses. Their dialects were less de- 
veloped. The very rudeness of the 
idioms facilitated their acquisition. 
The legends of one nation became 
thus most easily and naturally the 
oroperty of others; and England, 
‘rance, Italy, Germany, and even 
Hungary, had a common stock of 
traditions, and curious and instruc- 
tive fancies, which each of them in 
its turn contrived to establish as the 
foundation of a national school of 
poesy. The legends and ballads of 
those days were not the property 
of the student—their beauties and 
their influence were not confined 
to the ‘chosen few.’ They were 
in the hearts and the mouths of 
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our fathers—they passed from land 
to land, from house to house, from 
lip to lip, until in after times the 
curious and the learned gatliered 
them from the woodman in the 
forest, from the gipsy on the heath, 
and from the peasant girl at the brook 
side. It was a stratum of the popu- 
lace saturated as it were with the 
combined poesy of all nations, which 

roduced those heroes of ancient 

nglish song, to whom we still re- 
turn as our dearest and brightest 
models. If we consider what the 
universality of literature (if we 
may so call it) has done for our 
forefathers, we cannot but anticipate 
the best results from a more frequent 
and unrestrained intercourse with 
the thoughts and aspirations of the 
best and most gifted among our 
continental neighbours. Hence we 
anticipate much good from the in- 
creased facilities for international 
communication, and the efforts which 
have for some time past been making 
in various parts of the country to 
promote the study of foreign lan- 
guages and literature. 

But the study of languages, though 
it admits of great improvements on 


our former practice in this respect, 
must necessarily be confined to the 


few. The works of foreign authors 
must needs remain so many sealed 
books for the mass, even of the edu- 
cated, but for the intervention of 
those who consent to act as inter- 
oes between us and the foreigner. 
t is on our translators that we rely 
for the furtherance of that universal 
European cultivation, the demand 
for which is evidently one of the 
signs of the times, and from which 
we expect the most brilliant anc 
specifically national results. And 
if, as was but lately expressed by an 
adventurous Californian, the Anglo- 
Saxon race and language should 
finally absorb all the nations and 
idioms of the globe, our influence will 
not be less powerful, and our glory 
the less resplendent, from the fact 
that our power in spirit as in the 
body has been gathered from all the 
peoples of the earth, and that the 
scientific and westhetic hegemony of 
England has thriven on the =e of 
the Mighty. 
Of our spoils, if the quality were 


equal to t 2 aly we should © 


be rich indee There never has 
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been a lack of translations, nor is 
there now. Nor do we anticipate a 
dearth in that quarter. Tospeak of 
these latter days only, we have had 
Miss Bremer and to. Carlén, Mr. 
Auerbach and the Countess Hahn- 
Hahn, in various editions and at 
various prices, to suit all manner of 
tables and purses. We have been 
introduced to the prosy authoress of 
Godwie Castle, and to the amusing 
fictions of Mr. Schlesinger. The 
fashionable literature, especially of 
the north, has been greedily pounced 
— by our translation-mongers, 
who have taken it for better and for 
worse, and ‘done it into English.’ 
But we are still strangers to the mas- 
ter-works of the Germans, Swedes, 
and Danes. Their best and greatest 
productions lie neglected by the 
caterers for our national taste. 
Hegel is never thought of. Immer- 
mann does not exist for the public of 
this country. We have something 
of Oehlenschliger, but we want 
Tégnér. Of the German poets, we 
have nothing of Platen or Heine, 
of Lenau or Griin, Schafer or Geibel, 
and less than nothing of Freiligrath, 
for the translations from his works 
are mere caricatures. Goethe, in- 
deed, and Schiller have attracted a 
whole host of adventurous spirits, 
and by dint of frequent failures we 
can at length boast of some good 
translations of Faustus, from Mr. 
Filmore’s work, down to Mr. Hay- 
ward's schoolboy attempts for the use 
of schools. Until of late, Schiller, too, 
has never been fairly brought before 
the public. His case was prejudged 
from the first. In the commencement 
of this century, Goethe and Schiller 
and their contemporaries, were in 
t vilely translated by English 
iterary men. of note, who were 
learning German and who thought 
roper to publish their exercises. 
hese ania perverted the fair 
proportions of their originals from 
sheer ignorance of the language; and 
the grotesque and almost absurd 
production of their labours, was, 
with all the indiscretion of young 
zeal, handed down to the public as 
‘thoroughly German.’ This applies 
to almost all the earlier translations. 
Their German character was as 
enuine and ridiculous as the Eng- 
Tish character of one of the earliest 
German editions of Shakespeare’s 
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lays, in which the ‘ All hail! Mac- 
bet , Thane of Cawdor!’ is repro- 
duced as ‘Alle Hagel Macbeth, &c.,’ 
and the explanatory notes which gar- 
nished the text were as illustrative 
of the author's intentions as the 
profound researches of Ludwig Tiek 
into the cause why Shakespeare 
should have caused Sir John Falstaff 
to be carried ‘ to the Fleet, since 
neither he nor his companions were 
naval men.’ 

Happily the time for this sort of 
thing is over. Neither the Germans 
nor the English will accept of per- 
version at the hands of their transla- 
tors and commentators. The man 
who were to presume again to trans- 
late the words, ‘ sichtbares Zeitbild’ 
into ‘ Visible temporary figure;’ the 
Versewright who were to palm off his 
wretched 

On manhood’s tree, &c. 


for Freiligrath’s majestic lines— 


Am Baum der Menschheit driingt sich 
Bliith ‘ an Bliithe,’ 


would soon learn to his cost that 
a is a rene between a 
translation and a pedantic parody. 
That the art of good anditiien + 
generally understood, or extensively 
practised by the writers of our time, 
we do not mean to say; but that 
these matters are better understood 
than they werea few years ago—that 
the interpreters of foreign works are 
more conscientious, more talented, 
and better instructed than the race 
of our old translators, is an incontes- 
tible fact, and one which cannot fail 
to have a powerful influence on the 
in and the popularity of 
the foreign and especially of the 
German classics. There isa change, 
and a change for the better, and it 
was wanted. The Germans have 
these many years had a perfect 
translation of our greatest national 
poet, and the plays of Shakespeare 
are acted in the booth or barn of the 
stroller, as well as in the theatres of 
their capitals. They can boast of 
possessing a German Don Juan 
through the agency of the talented 
Dr. Gildemeister, nor are there any 
of our classical works to which the 
educated elasses among them are 
allowed tobe strangers. Let us ho 

that England will follow the example, 
and that we shall frequently have 
the pleasing task of commenting on 
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translations, so excellent in the 
subject and the execution, as Mr. 
Bowring’s complete edition of Schil- 
ler’s Poems. 

The completeness of this edition 
is not among the least of the features 
which recommend the work to our 
favourable notice. Our sense of the 
difficulty of the undertaking serves 
but to enhance the value of the per- 
formance; for not only has Mr. 
Bowring translated att the poems 
of Schiller, but he has also adopted 
thevariousand often changing metres 
of the original. This we take to be 
one of the chief requisites for a good 
translation. Mere rhyme, of course, 
suits any metre. In a good poem, 
both metre and xhyme are the results 
of a harmonious necessity, the neg- 
lect or defiance of which on the 
part of a translator, tells upon his 
production, and makes it either 
insufferably prosy, or provokingly 
grotesque. A good poem is the 
avatar of a tical thought; its 
body is not accidental, but intimately 
connected with the creative essence 
from which it sprung. It is not 
enough to say that the thoughts, 
that the materials of the poem are 
exquisite, and that the poetic ideal, 
if good, must tell in any form. 
Let any one who holds this opinion 
read the French prose translations 
of Milton, Shakespeare, and Byron. 
Let him endeavour to admire Tenny- 
son in the prose translations which 
garnish the papers on ‘ Modern Eng- 
lish Poetry,’ in the Revue des Deux 
y therway the French reviewers 
and translators act on the principle, 
that the body of the poem is in no 
connexion with its sow/, and that, so 
you but give the poet’s thoughts, it 
does not matter in what form you 
expressthem. In our opinion it does 
matter. Mr. Bowring has been 
faithful to the metres of the original 
poems; and while we commend his 
taste as well as his ability and per- 
severance, we are aware that his 
attempt to give us Schiller really and 
truly in English, has drawn upon him 
the animadversions of many votaries 
of the old ‘ free translation’ system. 
This is as it ought to be. Time- 
honoured mediocrity had always its 
champions in the republic of letters, 
and any attempt to take work out of 
the hands of the drudge and put it 
into that of the artist, amen needs 

“ 
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be offensive to the respectable middle 
classes. 

Mr. Bowring, it is true, has laid 
himself open to the hostility of the 
‘vested mterests’ by some un- 
warranted prefatory assertions. Ac- 
cording to his statement, which we 
are sure a few moments of serious 
consideration would have caused 
him to qualify, he made the 
‘whole of the translations, com- 
prising upwards of 10,000 verses, in 
the course of a few months, and 
in hours snatched away from more 
engrossing pursuits.’ These lines 
must have been written under the 
inspiration of the Memoirs of 
Brummel. They carry us back to 
the Regency, to Pelham, who knows 
all and who never reads, and to 
Lord Vincent, who leaves town for 

ix weeks, to get up an impromptu 

ech on the Reform Bill. Happily, 
ose days are passed. en of 
alent and sense are no longer 
shamed to confess that they have 


truggled for perfection and laboured 
or renown, and surely they are less 
nvied and more respected, since we 
know that even the most highly 


gifted owe one half of their success 
to their patience, their perseverance, 
and their self-denial. If Mr. Bow- 
ring should again address the public 
in a preface, we trust he will not 
claim exemption from the common 
lot. In the interim, we must allow 
the translation to atone for the 
translator’s offences. And that trans- 
lation is excellent. Whether we 
compare it with the efforts of those 
who preceded Mr. Bowring in his 
undertaking, or with our own 
idea of what a translation of 
Schiller ought to be, we cannot but 
congratulate our literature upon 
having at length made an acquisition 
which we long have striven for, and 
Mr. Bowring upon having obtained 
a prize which had eluded the grasp 
of many able and eager hands. No 
doubt the work we speak of is 
indebted to those that preceded it. 
Mr. Bowring had the benefit of 
that invaluable instruction which 
the failures of distinguished and 
talented men are sure to convey. 
He learnt grace from Mr. Merivale 
and conciseness from Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, while their joint 
example taught him that a good 
translation ought to reproduce the 


of Schiller. [August, 
sense and metre as well as the 
— of the poems. To have 
profited by this negative instruction 
is in itself a merit. A few quota- 
tions from the first of the works to 
which we refer will best serve to 
illustrate our meaning. Take, for 
instance, Merivale’s translation of 
the twenty-fourth stanza of the 
‘Eleusinian Festival,’ which we 
select because it presents an 
epitome of some of the technical 
difficulties which a translator of 
Schiller has to overcome :— 


Beasts free range their native waste, 
Free in air the Godhead reigns, 
Wild desires that throng the breast, 
Nature's sovereign law restrains. 
Man betwixt them both is placed, 
Linked with man in social chains ; 
Free and mighty, he is known 

By his moral strength alone. 


In his translation of this stanza, 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer adopts 
the definite German article in a 
very un-English and offensive 
manner :-— 

In the waste the beast is free, 
And the God upon his throne ; 
Unto each the curb must be, 
But the nature each doth own. 
Yet, the man, betwixt the two, 
Must to man allied belong ; 
Only law and custom through, 
Is the mortal free and strong. 


The following is Mr. Bowring’s 
verion :— 
Freedom’s love the beast inflames 
And the God rules free in air. 
While the law of Nature tames 
Each wild lust that lingers there. 
Yet, when thus together thrown, 
Man with man must fain unite ; 
And by his own worth alone 
Can he freedom gain and might. 


We leave our readers to judge 
between the three. 

In ‘Eberhard der Greiner’ Mr. 
Merivale is tame ; and Sir Edward 
substitutes his own Zanonian ‘ Ha! 
has!’ and ‘Hoh! hohs!’ for the 
naive boldness of the original. Mr. 
Bowring’s translation of this poem, 
and of the ‘Romanzen und Balladen,’ 
is at once easy and faithful. He is, 
however, scarcely ever betrayed into 
those barbarisms which nslators 
from the German think @hemselves 
justified in committing. As an 
instance of the harmony and the 
flow of the versification, we quote 


‘The Invincible Armada :’ 


















With trembling awe is 




























































































































We should too far encroach upon 
our space if we were to quote 
Merivale, Sir Edward Lytton, and 
Bowring, whenever the text of their 
respective works provokes the com- 


















































et dissipati sunt. 
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She comes, she comes—Iberia’s proud Armada— 
The wayes beneath the heavy burden sigh ; 

Laden with bigotry and chains, th’ invader, 
Charged with a thousand thunders, now draws nigh ; 

And as she sweeps along in stately motion, 

‘d the startled Ocean. 

Each ship a floating citadel, 

Men call her ‘The Invincible !’ 

Why should she boast that haughty name? 

The fear she spreads allows her claim. 


With silent and majestic step advancing, 
Aftfrighted Neptune bears her on his breast ; 
From ev'ry port-hole fierce destruction glancing, 

She comes, and lo! the tempest sinks to rest. 


And now at length the proud fleet stands before thee, 
Thrice-happy Island, Mistress of the Sea! 
Mighty Britannia, danger hovers o’er thee, 
Those countless galleons threaten slavery ! 
Woe to thy freedom-nurtur’d nation ! 
Yon cloud is big with desolation ! 


How came that priceless gem in thy possession, 
Which raised thee high above each other State ? 

Thyself it was, who struggling 'gainst oppression, 
Earn'd for thy sons that statute wise and great— 

The MAGNA CHARTA—'neath whose shelt’ring wings 

Monarchs but subjects are, and subjects kings ! 

To rule the waves, thy ships have prov’d their right, 

Defeating each proud foe in ocean-fight. 

All this thou ow’st,—ye nations, blush to hear it !— 

To thy good sword alone, and dauntless spirit ! 


See where the monster comes—unhappy one! 
Alas, thy glorious race is well-nigh run ! 
Alarm and terror fill this earthly ball, 
The hearts of all free men are beating madly, 
And ev’ry virtuous soul is waiting sadly 
The hour when thy great name is doom’d to fall. 


God the Almighty look’d down from his throne, 
And saw thy foe’s proud ‘ Lion-Banner’ flying, 
And saw the yawning grave before thee lying, — 
* What!’ He exclaim’d, ‘ shall my lov’d Albion, 
And all her race of heroes, now so free, 
Pine in the galling bonds of slavery ? 
Shall she whose name with dread all tyrants hear, 
Be swept for ever from this hemisphere ?” 
* Never,’ He cried, ‘ shall Freedom’s Eden true, 
That bulwark of all human rights, be shatter’d !"— 
God the Almighty blew, 
And to the winds of heaven the fleet was scatter’d !* 


parison. But we cannot refrain from 
submitting to our readers some of the 
shorter pieces in this manner, and 
among them the touching lines which 
conclude the sketch of ‘ Nanie :’ 


To hear the mournful strains of love may soothe the shades below. 
The vulgar herd to Orcus must, unwept, unhonoured, go. 


Merivale. 


Yet noble sounds the voice of wail, and woe the dead can grace ; 
For never wail and woe are heard to mourn above the Base ! 


Bulwer. 


* These last two lines refer to the medal: struck by Queen Elizabeth to com- 
memorate the overthrow of the Armada, on which was the inscription—A flavit Deus, 
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Even a woe-song to be in the mouth of the loved ones is glorious, 
For what is vulgar descends mutely to Orcus’ dark shades.* 


Bowring. 


How poor a thing is man! alas! ’tis true! 
I'd half forgot it, when I chanced on you. 


Bulwer. 


Man is in truth a poor creature—I know it, and fain would forget it ; 
Therefore (how sorry I am !) came I, alas! unto thee! 


Bowring. 


How God compassionates mankind, thy muse, my friend, rehearses— 
Compassion for the sins of man! what comfort for thy verses ! 


Bulwer. 


*Tis thy Muse’s delight to sing God’s pity to mortals, 
But that they pitiful are—is it a matter for song ? 


In this last instance, Merivale 
did not attempt a translation; and 
Sir Edward Lytton, although it ap- 
pears that he understood the ori- 
ginal text, seems to have been un- 
able to procure the same advantage 
for the reader of his English lines. 
Nevertheless, we can understand 
why some of our contemporaries 
will be found to prefer the incom- 

rehensible rhyme to the compre- 
Lensible hexameter. Many people 
there are who believe that German 
poetry must necessarily be dark 
and mysterious,—in short, a kind 
of sublime nonsense; and besides, 
we are told that the classical metres 
—such as the hexameter— while 
tolerable in German, have never yet, 
for poems of any length, been any- 
thing but intolerable in En lish. 
These gentlemen ought to know 
that the same objections were pre- 
ferred against the classical metres 
by the early German critics of the 
third class, and that the success of 
the hexameter in Germany is owing 
to the talents of Voss, and to the 
perseverance of the Weimar school 
of poets. Mr. Merivale, who has 
deeply thought about the subject, 
confesses, indeed, that he is not 
equal to the hexameter; but he ad- 
mits that the Germans have accom- 
plished the task of introducing that 
verse, and he sees no reason wh 
the construction of the English 
idiom should render it unfit for the 
hexameter,—nay, he foresees the 
time when some fortunate versifier 
will have to boast of his success in 
having introduced the classical 


Bowring. 


metres. The same opinion is held 


* bySir John Herschell, Dr. Whewell, 


Archdeacon Hare, and Dr. Hawtrey; 
and the curious in the progress of the 
hexameter in England ought to com- 
pare the English hexameter transla- 
tions of these gentlemen with the 
crude attempts which Southey, in his 
‘Vision of Toleuent made at the 
classical metre. There is no doubt 
that, brought up as we are in a 
school of poesy whose sole depen- 
dence is on melody and rhyme, the 
introduction of a pure rhythmic 
movement has many difficulties to 
conquer, in the minds of writers as 
well as of readers. The language 
is not yet in proper training, and 
the mass of the public are altogether 
innocent of any knowledge of the 
Greek metres. Pope was a great 
- Pope was a refined scholar. 

‘ope’s Odyssey is, after all, the 
true standard of classic reading. 
Pope did very well without the 
hexameter! No doubt he did; but 
had: he lived in our days, we are 
almost certain that he would have 
joined Dr. Whewell in his Hexa- 
meter Propaganda. It is the quality 
of great heroes and writers to 
conquer new territories for the frui- 
tion and comfort of weaker men, 
Among the Germans, it was Voss 
who broke the language into the 
hexameter. Schiller and Goethe 
cultivated the metre, and prepared 
it for the use, of men of inferior 
talents; it became then domesti- 
cated, and received its highest 
finish from Count Platen. With 
us, Dr. Whewell has succeeded in 


* Auch ein Klaglied zu seyn im Mund der Geliebten, ist herrlich, 
Denn das Gemeine geht Klangkos zum Orkus hinab. 


Schiller. 
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rescuing the hexameter from the 
disgrace with which Southey’s pre- 
sumption had connected it; and we 
are happy to say, that Mr. Bowring’s 
translations of Schiller’s classical 
metres show great correctness, com- 
bined with an ease and elegance to 
which the English hexameter has 
hitherto been a stranger. 

That Mr. Bowring’s hexameters 
are perfect, we do not mean to say. 
Not without reason has Count Platen 
represented the production of a per- 
fect hexameter as the riddle of a 
modern Sphinx; and not without 
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reason, too, does his ‘ @Edipus’* pur- 
loin the solution from Voss. But 
our readers may judge for them- 
selves. They have seen Mr. Bow- 
ring’s hexameters contrasted with 
Sir E. L. Bulwer’s rhymes, and we 
propose to conclude this sketch with 
an extract from his translation of 
‘Der Spaziergang,’ of which poem 
Bulwer says, that in the — 
German it is ‘ composed in the long 
rhymeless metre, which no one has 
succeeded, or can succeed, in render- 
ing into English melody.’ 


Far in the roads the pilot calls, and the vessels are waiting, 
That to the foreigners’ land carry the produce of home ; 

Others gladly approach with the treasures of far distant regions, 
High on the mast’s lofty head flutters the garland of mirth. 

See how yon markets, those centres of life and of gladness, are swarming ! 
Strange confusion of tongues sounds in the wondering ear ; 

On to the pile the wealth of the earth is heaped by the merchant. 
All that the sun’s scorching rays bring forth on Africa’s soil, 

All that Arabia prepares, that the uttermost Thule produces, 
High, with heart-gladdening stores, fills Amalthéa her horn. 

Fortune wedded to talent, gives birth there to children immortal, 
Suckled in liberty’s arms flourish the Arts there of joy. 

With the image of life the eyes by the sculptor are ravished, 
And by the chisel inspired, speaks e’en the sensitive stone. 

Skies artificial repose on slender Ionian columns ; 
And a Pantheon includes all that Olympus contains. 

Light as the rainbow’s spring through the air—as the dart from the bow-string, 
Leaps the yoke of the bridge ever the boisterous stream. 


Thus much for Sir E. L. Bulwer’s 
estimate of human capabilities. But 
who that reads the lines we have 
quoted, and considers the great 
event which occupies all England in 
this memorable year, 1851, can deny 
that they contain a prophecy of 
what now has actually come to pass. 


Artificial skies do, indeed, repose on 
slender columns; the wealth of the 
earth is inclosed ina grand Pantheon. 
Thus far we accept the prophecy ; 
but those who read on where our 
quotation ends, will certainly join 
with us in an anxious and heartfelt 
‘ Dii avertite omen!’ 


THE REVELATIONS OF A COMMON-PLACE MAN. 
Part I. 


Cuarter V. 


AS only is sufficiently wary to 
calculate the probable gain it may 
derive from a new connexion. 
my friendship for Clair, there min- 
e no thought of benefit to myself. 
et benefit there was. He was no 
idle man; loving him, I imitated 
him, though at an immeasurable 
distance. e read hard, and so I 
read—but alas! not hard. The little 
I did—and to do it justice, the know- 
ledge with which I had formerly 


been crammed, saved me now. I 
did not go up for honours, but took 
a fair degree, and was coldly con- 
gratulated by my aunt in this note: 

7 ounsinie I ought to commence 
this communication by wishing you 
joy upon the occasion of passing 
through the ordeal without disgrace. 
Deem, then, if you so please, that I 
say all 7 think right on the sub- 
ject. would not like to seem 
wanting. Nor do I desire to renew 
the wearisome topic of my disap- 


pointment in you—my unfailing 


* In Der Romantische Oedipus. 
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comparison between what you are, 
and what I expected you to. be— 
nay, laboured to make you. I 
acted in all cases for what I con- 
scientiously believed to be the best, 
therefore ‘tis now vain to repine. 
Yet, perhaps, you might have been 
otherwise, I followed my own 
judgment, and retained you under 
~~ personal supervision. watch- 
fulness might have remedied na- 
ture’s deficiencies. But I yielded 
to advice on which I wholly relied, 
to persuasions which, even now, I 
cannot fancy insincere, although the 
secret, the evil influence of others, 
perverted what was in itself true 
and noble. Under the sickly mask 
of inanity and physical debility may 
be concealed deep machination and 
intrigue. The crimes of a great 
mind may be pardoned—those of 
mediocrity, never. This is incom- 
imate, doubtless, to you; I 
generally am so, I fear. 

* Lam glad to hear you have at last 
induced Mr. Clair to accompany you 
to Ripplestone. His success is, in- 
deed, unmistakeable and _ resplen- 
dant. It is a great. advantage to 
Ella to. have added to our domestic 
circle a lady of such distinguished 
attainments as Miss Gainsborough. 
I hope her stay will be protracted. 
Adieu, then, till we meet.’ 

I absolutely trembled when I read 
of that lady of distinguished attain- 
ments.. My aunt was so apt to fall 
in love at first sight, so gulled by 
any person tein to talent, that 
there had never been bounds to the 
number of sencroachers upon my 
father’s hospitality; and as no real 

enius could have endured her pe- 
try for an hour, the whole crew 
with which she filled Ripplestone 
belonged to a second-rate set of 
needy, greedy. penny-a-liners and 
impostors. owever, I was too 
much engrossed by our preparations 
for departure to bestow many 
thoughts upon this new bas bleu, 
and no unpleasant forebodings em- 
bittered our delightful journey. 

‘It so seldom happens that one 
can say it with truth of any ing 
moment, that I feel compelled to 
speak out and tell you that. I am 
perfectly happy at this instant,’ I 
exclaimed, as we threw ourselves 
back in the comfortable carriage 
which had been sent to meet us. 
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‘What — not one drawback? 
asked Clair. 

‘ None,’ I replied, joyously; ‘my 
trials over, my home before me— 
above all, Clair, you beside me.’ 

‘ Happy, though in half-an-hour 
more Aunt Mad will remind you 
how commonplace you are.’ 

He was only jesting, and yet I 
wished he had spared me that. It 
was, in fact, the mummy at all my 
feasts of joy. But resolved to be 
glad, I concealed my shrinking, and 
continued, ‘Oh! you shall onbe 
triumphs unnumbered; my fathér 
shall forget his dread of superiority, 
and rank you second only to his son 
in his esteem. The Clitfords shall 
like you. Ella shall unbend and 
listen to you with interest. Miss 
De Vaincy shall adore you, and— 
you shall——’_ I senebll 

‘Be introduced to Kate Thornton,’ 
added Gerald, laughingly. 

‘ George!’ I cried, thrusting my 
head from the window, and callin 
to a groom who was on horsebac 
beside us. 

‘ Sir?’ and George drew up and 
touched his hat expectantly. 

* Where are the ladies f 

‘ Sir?’ 

‘I mean, where were they when 
you left Ripplestone ?’ 

‘Gone a-walking to Colonel 
Thornton’s, sir.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Gerald, 
turning to me, as I sat down, a beam- 
ing face, and eyes that danced with 
wicked delight, ‘I suspect you might 
just now have echoed Juliet’s— 

I do forget why I did call thee back. 


Confess that you invented that 
vague question to hide your con- 
fusion. Never dream for the future 
of deceiving me. I can read every 
thought as it arises, especially when 
ou strive to conceal it. Had you 
en silent, I should not have known 
that your voice shook; had you sat 
still, I should have referred to the 
reflection of these crimson silk 
blinds the flushing of your cheeks.’ 
I was silent; I was displeased. I 
know now why this assertion of su- 
riority to which I was so used in 
rerald jarred upon me, on this occa- 
sion, coming immediately after the 
mention of Kate’s name. Very few 
arehumble enough to beardisparage- 
ment before the woman they love, 
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and a foreboding of this crept» over 
me as he spoke. He saw the shadow 
upon my spirit, and passed his arm 
See caressingly. 

* Pshaw! you are not angry. You 
know how I oon jesting ; and truly, 
to-day, I can talk nothing but non- 
sense. What else can you expect 
from a schoolboy going out for a 
holiday?’ 

I looked into his face and forgot 
my peevishness. At that instant I 
would have laid down my life to 
as him. As we drove through 

ipplestone, many a welcoming word 
and smile greeted us from the cot- 
tage windows and shop doors. Then 
the gate wes swung open by a vene- 
rable white-aproned dame, who 
waited in state for that p e 
before a lodge perfectl intel by 
ivy. My aunt hated that ivy; she 
said it destroyed the masonry, and 
sundry vain attempts had she made 
to check its luxuriance. But I loved 
it, if it were only for its association 
with my mother. ‘ Well do I mind 
her,’ the old woman had often told 
me, ‘ the last time she passed this 
gate going to London; she stopped, 
and a slip cut off to take with 


her, saying, ‘ I shall take it to my 
cousin Reginald; I love it, because 
it was the first thing which struck 
my eyes when I came to Ripplestone 
as a bride ;’ and she waved the o- 


trailing leaves to me as she drove 
off, with a smile on the pretty face 
I was never to see again. 

The old woman always cried when 
she came to this point, and I believe 
my own eyes al to glisten, though 
Thad not the faintest recollection 
of my poor mother, and had heard 
the incident fifty times. Precious 
to me, therefore, was the ivy; and 
the more it hugged up the tiny lat- 
tices, as if resolved to close them en- 
tirely, the more I was pleased. 

As I nodded to old Hannah, I 
caught sight of three female figures 
walking upthe road. I sprang from 
the carriage, and was with them in- 
stantly. A stately reception from 
Miss De Vaincy, a stiff introduction 
to a tall dark young lady as Miss 
Gainsborough, and from Kate a cor- 
dial clasp of my hand, smiles, and 
lively greetings of all sorts. 

‘ You have forgotten your distin- 
guished friend,’ said my aunt, re- 
provingly, waving her hand towards 
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Gerald, who had also alighted and 
approached. ‘ Miss De Vaincy, Mr. 
ir; Miss Thornton, Mr. ; 

y, in Heaven’s name, did he 
start back, and why did-her long 
eyelashes drop so suddenly over her 
eyes, and a deep flush suffuse the 
faces of both? Ket he bowed low 
and coldly, and she answered only 
by a formal curtsey. 

Gerald turned away and walked 
towards the house, listening intent] 
to my aunt’s elaborate speeches. 
followed with Miss Gainsborough 
and Kate. I did not speak at first. 
A cold shadow of coming evil had 
fallen upon my heart. Who has 
not felt the sudden check of over- 
flowing happiness ?—the undefined 
sensation of dread which, like light- 
ning, strikes our rapture to ashes? 
We do not remember, but we realize 
the dreary descriptions of the fated 
ones in Greek tragedy. We stand 
transfixed, awaiting impending, in- 
evitable destiny. 

Atlength I asked for Elia. Why 
did I address myself to the stranger, 
not to Kate? 

‘ She is suffering from a severe 
headache, and could not: venture 
into the light,’ was the reply. 

‘ Here comes your father,’ cried 
Kate, her voice clear and soft as 
ever. 

My father was rejoiced to see me, 
so were all the servants, and all the 
dogs. But Ella was not there. 

‘I perhaps ought to accuse my- 
self as the cause of her illness,’ ob- 
served my aunt to Clair. ‘I was 
anxious she should finish a difficult 
translation, and she sat up late last 
night. But the fruit of her toil is 
magnificent.’ 

or a few minutes I struggled 
with my usual sensation of disap- 
pointment at Ella’s coldness ; but I 
remembered Mrs. Clifford’s words, 
and stole away to see her. I went 
upstairs to the door of her study ; I 
opened it gently, and found the 
room carefully darkened. I entered 
softly, and stood before the sofa on 
which she lay, sleeping, I at first 
fancied. Her hair, which was very 
thick and dark, was usually braided 
simply back—now, as if all combs or 
ribbons were irksome, it was un- 
bound, and hung loose over the 
pillow; but from her brow it was 
pushed aside completely. I thought 
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I could almost see her temples 
throb. When my aunt descri 
Ella to any one, she invariably spoke 
of her extraordinary beauty, and as 
invariably her appearance failed to 
realize this expectation. Yet m 
aunt was less in error than usual. 
Ella could look strangely lovely, and 
Nature probably meant her to be so 
always. But she was rather stunted 
in her growth; too little exercise 
and too much study had wrought 
upon her their ordinary ruin, and 
of late she was thin, almost to at- 
tenuation. Her features were per- 
fect, her forehead and eyes splendid, 
yet at first sight it was their 
singularity which attracted, more 
than their beauty. Many people 
have told me that having once 
caught sight of her, they found it 
impossible to turn away. They 
could only gaze and wonder, and try 
to find out resemblances to pictures, 
statues, or celebrated faces, all as 
opposite as possible; yet at the 


same time they acknowledged that 
they had never beheld any one like 
her before. She was generally pale, 
and in an evening, or when excited, 
no bright tints lighted up her cheeks, 


but under her somewhat dark skin 
a soft glow seemed to spread; the 
icture took tone, and hue, and life 
ar richer than the roses of what is 
termed a lovely complexion. There 
were those who, having seen Ella in 
one of her silent moods, complained 
of her face as the most inanimate 
imaginable; and so it was. Then 
every trace of expression, except, 
perhaps, sadness, fled from it. It 
was only a mask; the soul had 
retired into its secret oratory, or 
winged its flight to unearthly scenes: 
only the form of clay remained to 
us. Others said her charm was the 
infinite variety of expression: never 
two minutes the same. And like 
the widely-differing descriptions of 
the chamelion, each party was 
correct. All depended upon the 
simple circumstance of her being 
interested in what passed before her 
or not. 

I do not think I ever envied my 
sister ; I would not for worlds have 
robbed her of one grace or talent, 
one hour of triumph, one word of 
praise, but I had sometimes repined 
that Nature had left me so destitute, 
whilst it endowed her so richly. I 
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would not have wished her lowered, 
but would fain have been raised 
more to her level. To raise myself 
Thad not energy. Yet, as I now 
looked upon her, that slumbering 
face was so different from what it 
ought to have been at her age, so 

of the trace of suffering, of 
storm, that I recoiled. It seemed 
to me as if the records of her heart 
were there unlocked before me, and 
I read of sorrow in pages blistered 
by tears. But what sorrow? Our 
lives had flowed smoothly hitherto, 
save where my aunt had perturbed 
the clear stream. I was too young, 
perhaps too moderate in my feelings, 
too shallow of intellect, to imagine 
that there could be suffering inde- 
pendent of outward causes. A slight 
contortion of her mouth showed me 
that I was mistaken in supposing 
her to be asleep. A kind of awe 
and compassion seized upon me ; 
I stooped down, and pressed a 
fervent kiss upon those quivering 
lips. She started up, and threw 
herself into my arms with a warmth 
of affection as new in her as, per- 
haps, my cordial greeting seemed 
in me. i looked into her face ere 
she withdrew from me, and thought 
her beautiful indeed ; her eyes were 
glistening with tears, but sudden 
sunshine shone from them. Even 
as I looked, however, it grew dim, 
and a half sarcastic, half sad smile 
replaced it. 

*I did not think you would come 
and see me so soon, she said ; ‘ there 
were so many to welcome you.’ 

‘But none so dear,’ I answered, 
involuntarily. 

She held up her forefinger warn- 
ingly, and I believe I must have 
changed colour as I remembered 
Kate. She gave a quick, deep 
sigh. ‘I should have met you 
myself, had I been well, but my 
head aches excessively.’ 

She sat down again, and passed 
her hand over her brow. 

‘ Shall I like your friend, do you 
think?’ she asked, suddenly. 

Then I spoke out as eloquently as 
I could of his merits, of his genius. 

‘ Genius !’ sheechoed; ‘ it is a great 
word, and often misapplied. I hope 
I shall find he possesses it.’ 

*T am sure of it!’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Be it so,’ replied Ella ; ‘ but how 
frequently have I not been told so, 
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how invariably have I been disa 
pointed! In the history of the 
world, true genius israrely honoured: 
it is generally the charlatan who 
succeeds ; I suppose because mortal 
eyes can look more steadily at a gas- 
lamp than at the sun himself.’ 

As she spoke, her gentleness 
seemed to vanish, the old curve 
of the lip came back; finally, with 
something more like a groan than a 
sigh, she laid her head down again 
on the pillow. 

‘I can’t talk to you any more 
to-day, John,’ she said at last; and 
as I left her, I saw her resume 
much the same attitude in which I 
found her. 

Her sudden affection had died 
away, her tone was once more that 
of the superior to a tiresome child. 

The memory of the heart is 
endowed with strange vitality; 
things merely intellectual pass 
away, but ‘love is indestructible.’ 
Those words of Ella’s ring still in 
my ear—every gesture, every move- 
ment of her features is present to 
me as if I had just quitted her. 

She did not appear that evening, 
and nty aunt bewailed aloud Gerald’s 


hard fate in missing her delightful 


conversation. He seemed perfectly 
resigned to it himself, and I confess 
I found no fault with our entertain- 
ment. He was particularly brilliant, 
my aunt enraptured with him, my 
father pleased, the ladies amused. 

I was rather absent, and often 
lost the thread of conversation in 
my contemplation of the great im- 

rovement in Kate’s appearance. 
She had gained in beauty, in ease 
of manner, in self-possession. What 
was more, she knew it. Months of 
gaiety, of admiration, had sufficiently 
enlightened her as to her power of 
pow. There was more difference 

etween the shy protegée of Aunt 
Mad and the present brilliant 
county beauty, than even in her 
attire, yet in that the change was 

eat. Formerly she cared only to 

e neat, now every fold hung grace- 
fully, every hue was harmonized 
with the rest. I describe her now 
as I see her with the calm eyes of 
maturity; then I only felt the 
alteration, and owned it by making 
pee fool of myself t ever. 

y first sensation was one of fear 
that she would despise me as others 
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did, but that soon fled before her 
smiles. She generally chose to sit 
beside me—whatevershe wanted, she 
asked me to procure for her,—nay, 
she would often continue jestin 
and talking to me when Gerald had 
drawn near to us, and would gladly 
have shared in our dialogue. Kate 
was not clever; even in those days, 
I did not pretend that she was. But 
she was accomplished, as people use 
the term; she had lived enough 
with Ella to comprehend somethin 
of science and literature, and had 
sufficient tact to hide her ignorance 
when she did not. She did not need 
talent; who does, with such a 
charming face and such a voice? 
Nonsense was delicious from her 
lips. During those happy weeks, 
she was almost constantly with us. 
Colonel Thornton liked Ripplestone 
as well as she did, and was nearly 
as welcome. Sometimes she stayed 
in the house for days, and when 
nominally at home, she joined our 
rides or walks, or we dined with 
her, or else we met her ih society. 

The season was delightful, the 
country still in luxuriant beauty ; 
never were people so abundantly 
blessed! At least, it seemed so to 
me, for I was under a spell. For 
the time, I lived in a world of 
visions. I suppose all, however 
commonplace, experience this de- 
lusion at some period of youth. 
For once my aunt’s follies failed to 
annoy me,—in my fantastic mood, 
her efforts after the picturesque, her 
improvised fétes rather suited me. 
Even Ella exerted herself to be 
amusing. Certainly her studies often 
withdrew her from our gay circle ; 
at other times she would sit by and 
yet seem inattentive to all that 
passed. But more frequently she 
roused herself to be agreeable. 

‘No,’ she remarked to me, a few 
days after our arrival—‘no, Mr. 
Clair is not a man of genius.’ 

I testified my surprise. 

‘I knew you would be startled ; 
but I am firm in my opinion. He 
is a handsome man, and that should 
dispose one to think him what one 
wishes. But he is more,—he is 
clever, very clever, and well 
educated.’ 

‘You acknowledge his talent, 
then ?” 

‘Certainly ; but not his genius.’ 
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‘I do not see the difference.’ 

‘No, John, I only wish you 
could. It would require even more 
eloquence than mine, which of course 
you own to be great, to explain to 
you what I feel. I mean the wide 
difference between talent and genius. 
My aunt, much as she speaks about 
them, is as ignorant on the subject 
as you are.’ 

* Allow me toask you, Ella, which 
you fancy you possess ?” 

Ella paused. Slowly the rich 
blood suffused her cheek; she 
turned her eyes from me, and as 
she replied at length, there was a 
half-smile on her lip. 

‘Silly boy that 
such a question! Yet I will answer 
it:—genius! But mine is not the 
eagle in his state of freedom and 
power; mine is a king dethroned, 
chained, broken-winged,—all, all 
but blinded. That I am not.’ 

She caught her hand away from 
me, and d out of the room 
before I could attempt to speak. 
Yet, if she thought thus of Clair, 
the qualities she did allow him were 
sufficient to make him enter readil 
into what interested her. e 
frankly owned to me that she ex- 
celled what he expected; and I was 
amused to find that he dwelt upon 
her genius with as much eagerness 
as she had evinced in denying his. 
Each in their several ways added to 
the charm of our circle, but formed 
no closer friendship with each other. 
My aunt and her literary friend 
were almost inseparable, and Colonel 
Thornton was but too proud to be 
allowed to hang about them; Kate 
and I were sworn allies; Clair, as 
my bosom friend, followed me every- 
where, but Ella pursued her own 
peth, amongst us, but not of us. 

ven towards my aunt I doubted 
both her confidence and her affec- 
tion, although Miss De Vaincy hung 
upon her perpetually, and let not a 
word drop from her lips without 
retailing it for the benefit of the 
public. 


ou are to put 


Cuarter VI. 


Hereno! it makes my heart ache 
to look back upon those days, al- 
though I am growing grey, and am 
happier in the calm afternoon of life 
than in its sunny morning. How 
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strange it is to indulge in these re- 
trospections! My former self appears 
likeafamiliar friend, in whose feelings 
I have deep interest, for whom I en- 
tertain a tender compassion, but no 
conviction of identity with him. 
The face on which sundry ill-bred 
wrinkles begin to make inroads, is 
not nearly so unlike the smooth boy- 
ish countenance of yore, as my mind 
as it was then and is now. 

Many subsequent sceneshave been 
long forgotten, but the incidents of 
that season are fresh in my recollec- 
tion as if they passed but yesterday. 

Three or four weeks of perfect en- 
joyment, and then the serpent stole 
intomy Eden. I began to awake 
from my dreamy bliss, to be fevered, 
restless, full of mad resolutions, and 
absurd timidity. Then came aneven- 
ing like this. Miss Gainsborough 
sang beautifully, a little too much in 
the operatic style, but still with a 
fine voice, and at times great effect. 
Kate often joined her in duets. I 
liked this; ‘eo glad to have Miss 


Gainsborough’s eyes employed upon 
her music-book instead of my face, 
and to be able to sit and watch Kate, 
as she stood beside the piano, seem- 


ingly engrossed by her task, but 
never forgetting the still more im- 
portant duty of looking graceful 
and pretty. Gerald and Ella had 
been examining some bookstogether, 
and were accordingly seated at a side 
table. The books were laid down; 
Ella had apparently fallen into one 
of her usual reveries. When the 
song ended, and I started from my 
own cogitations, I was amazed to find 
her, not only alive to what was 
passing before her, but gazing ear- 
nestly at me. 

‘ Sweet, sweet concord!’ lisped 
Miss De Vaincy, who alwayslistened 
with half closed eyes; a head undulat- 
ing more like a conductor's baton, 
thanahumancranium, andsignificant 
‘ahs!’ fired off at intervals, like mi- 
nute guns. ‘ Dear Theresa’s voice 
blends so well with darling Kate's, 
does it not, Mr. Clair?’ 

‘ Divinely,’ he replied in a low 
tone. 

Ella’s glance flashed from me to 
him, and then on the singers. With 
an impatient gesture she swept down 
the pile of books before her; she in- 
tended only to push them aside, but 
some fell on the ground. Instantly 
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Gerald be: to pick them up, and 
Kate involuntarily held out a candle 
to assist him in his search for some 
loose papers, which were strewn 
under the table. I cannot tell wh 
I did not approach to aid them; 
was completely engrossed by Ella. 
She stood coolly amid the confusion 
she had caused, and looked from 
Kate’s beaming countenance bent 
over the light to that of Clair as he 
arose, papers in hand, almost at her 
feet. vial not see his face, but 
Ella did, and upon her lip was more 
than her usual scorn. Kate came 
laughing, and drew her chair to my 
side, to reproach me with my indo- 
lence. 

‘Ah! my love, it is no jesting 
matter, but a fatal truth,’ said Aunt 
Maddalena, with her usual kindness. 

That night, according to custom, 
I went into Gerald's room; often at 
such times Ienjoyedanhourof cheer- 
fulconversation with him; but on this 
occasion I found him in the attitude 
of a person who is particularly tired 
and anxious to go to sdeelinale. 
He had taken off his watch, and was 
winding it up with a suppressed 
yawn. I made my good night pro- 
portionably short ; but as I was about 
to depart, he called me back. 

‘ Really, my dear fellow, my visit 
has been ridiculously protracted—I 
must positively leave you the day 
after to-morrow.’ 

‘ Absurd,’ I exclaimed, turning 
round in great excitement. 

‘ Youpromised to stay a longtime; 
you must not run away now.’ And 
a long exchange of protestations and 
entreaties ensued, ending in Gerald’s 
tardy concession and promise to re- 
main. He yieldedreluctantly, and yet 
he smiled, and as I quitted him, there 
was a glow upon his fine face, which 
I could not mistake, it was so unde- 
niably that of pleasure. I did not 
follow his example and hurry to bed; 
I am ashamed to confess I very sel- 
dom did justthen. I certainly have 
generally been a good sleeper, but at 
that time my slumber failed me. 
Could Aunt Mad have peeped 
through my keyhole, and descried 
me walking up and down restlessly, 
or star-gazing, she would have taken 
heart, and hoped that I was shaking 
off the commonplace part of my 
character. 

On this occasion, I was sitting in 
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a lackadaisical attitude in an arm- 
chair, one foot still in drawing-room 
trim, the other ensconced in a slipper, 
my coat off, and my handkerchief 
half untied; my thoughts, however, 
very differently employed, and my 
hands consequently taking a holiday, 
and doing nothing further to ex- 
— my undressing—when the 

dle of my door was turned once 
or twice. 

‘Gerald, of course,’ I said, sotto 
voce. ‘Come in!’ The door softly 
opened, and there entered my sister, 
in some kind of mysti¢e robe, long, 
flowing, and of a a blue colour. 

I do not think Miss Gainsborough 
herself would have alarmed me more, 
so much like strangers had we been 
nurtured. 

‘Not in bed!’ whispered Ella, 
with surprise, looking at me with a 
curious gaze, which discomposed me 
still more ; ‘it is more than an hour 
since you came up stairs. Do you 
read at night ?’ 

I laughed, andshook my head. I 
am afraid my boyish habit of colour- 
ing was not quite overcome, for Ella 
came close to me, and seemed to 
read my features with overpowering 
scrutiny. 

‘I am sorry, very sorry,’ she said 
at last, laying her hand upon my 
shoulder. ‘I was afraid of this; 
you know, John, that I am sadly 
absent, and often walk amongst you 
all as if I were in a dream. But 
sometimes I wake up suddenly, and 
see clearly. This evening I was 
thus roused, and the view did not 
please me. Others are taking ad- 
vantage of your youth and simpli- 
city,—you are deceived. A coquet- 
tish girl is using you: I mean, to 

ak plainly, that I do not believe 

te likes you as you hope she 
does,—as you like her, in short.’ 

‘What do you mean by like?’ I 
asked, taking courage, and trying to 
return her gaze firmly. 

‘What I fancy you call Jove,’ 
she answered, slowly; ‘though it is 
not what I should honour with the 
name.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ I exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. ‘Love! who put such a 
thing into your head ?’ 

‘ Yoursalf” she replied, coldly; 


‘nor can I be the only one to draw 
the same conclusion from your man- 
ner.’ 
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‘Women are always ° fancyin 
ple in love,’ I said, crossly, an 
te off the half-untied handker- 
chief; for truly I was nearly choking. 

‘ Possibly,’ she responded ; ‘ but 
cannot say it troubles my thoughts 
much. Ido not know why I have 
condescended to speak of it now, 
except that I cannot forget that you 
are my brother,—cannot bear to see 
you a dupe.’ 

* Dupe!’ 

‘Nay, perhaps I use harsh terms. 

am harsh. I wish to heaven I 
were you, and you in my place. It 
would be better for both. However, 
Icame todo youa service. I thought 
I should be the best person to tell 
you the truth, and though you resent 
it, I must repeat my conviction that 
you do love Kate Thornton, and that 
she does not return it. I will never 
name the subject again, but I ask 
you to see for yourself. You will be 
indeed blind if you cannot. Good 
night.’ 

And so she left me. Had she 
remained a few minutes longer, 
had she spoken more tenderly, my 
wounded pride would have yielded 
to my longing for advice and sym- 
pathy, and much sorrow have been 
spared to all. But she went away, 
and I was angry only at her inter- 
ference. She had never shared m 
confidence before, and how could 
endure her to look into my heart 
now, when it was torn by so man 
new and shrinking emotions. 
remember the strange sensation of 
first hearing utterance given by an- 
other to my secret feelings. It re- 
called me at once to real life from 
my world of dreams. A kind of 
incredulity seized me. It was not, 
it could not be true that I was actu- 
ally the love-sick fool she described. 
I laughed scornfully at the idea,—I 
defied it. It was all a practical 
vision on her part, and a jest upon 
my own. I in love? Not a whit. 
I Lenuned three bars of a drinking- 
song, and stalked across my room 
with the dignity of astoic. My eyes 
fell upon my looking-glass,—I did 
not turn away. 

* Now,’ said I, sneeringly, ‘ let us 
see the woebegone visage of this 
silly swain. 

Why so wan and pale, fond lover, 

Prithee, why so pale ? 
Will, if looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
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Nonsense, I am not pale; I am 
just what I always was—just as 
sunburnt, as jolly’ (here I wreathed 
my white lips into a demoniacal 
smile), ‘as utterly uninteresting and 
commonplace as—Good heavens, 
e I am to Gerald—how 
inferior. I am glad it is’ only a 
fancy. Love me—me! —how 
could she?’ and with an insane 
gesture, very far removed from the 
indifference I had tried to assume, I 
started back from the hateful mirror, 
and rushed to the window. The 
moon was bright, the landscape clear, 
all was at peace,—why was not I? 
I leaned out, and let the cold night- 
breeze blow upon my throbbing 
temples. I repeated to myself over 
and over again thatit was a mistake— 
that there was nothing the matter 
with me. The stiff walk was before 
me on which I had paraded so often, 
learning my lessons under Aunt 
Mad’s rigorous sway. Why did I 
with difficulty suppress my longing 
to be her slave again, rather than 
suffer thus P 

Throughout my delivium, one 
point came frequently into my mind, 
—a wish that 1 had not persuaded 
Clair to remain longer. I hated 
myself for the involuntary sensation. 
Let it not be thought that I was 
a of Clair. My confidence in 
him was unshaken, and besides, Kate 


how w 


always — to slight him in my 
1 


favour. la might say what she 
liked, but certainly Miss Thornton 
had done anything but frown upon 
my attentions. My only dread was, 
that if I found she was deceiving 
me, I should be unable to conceal 
from Gerald my chagrin. Much as 
I loved him, on this one subject I 
wished for no compassionate sym- 
pathy. 

I did not see at first that these 
arguments led me into an acknow- 
ledgment of the truth of Ella’s sur- 
mise. When at length this occurred 
to me, I dashed down my window 
again, and paced the floor once more 
in a turmoil of spirit quite piteous. 
I tried not to think. As fast as an 
idea rose above the chaos in my 
brain, I thrust it down again, and 
crushed it. The night was far spent 
ere I threw myself on my bed, and 
sank into the unrefreshing sleep of 
exhaustion. 

I was awakened by some one lay- 
ing a heavy hand upon myshoulder— 
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a bewildering impression of some 
great calamity having befallen me, 
was the first thing which I experi- 
enced. 

‘Jack, you lazy dog, Jack!’ cried 
my father’s energetic voice—and I 
started up like hghtning. The sun 
was shining brightly into the room, 
upon furniture strangely disordered, 
garments flung madly about, and a 
candlestick in which the candle had 
burnt down, covering it with the 
droppings of wax, which had run 
even upon the pretty cover of my 
round table. 

My father’s eyes, however, were 
fixed upon me, and opened widely 
enough to testify surprise. 

‘Why, Jack, were you ill or 
drunk last night? Do you know 
you are half-dressed ?” 

By this time I had perceived the 
same disgraceful fact, and sat on the 
side of my bed, pressing my hand to 
my fevered brow in utter confusion. 

‘These are college habits, I sw 
pose!’ growled my father. ‘This 
comes of your beloved chum’s pre- 
sence ; no doubt you sat up smoking 
in his room.’ 

‘No, indeed, sir, I did not ;’ and 
my voice was as meek as that of a 
chidden child. 

My father now turned his inquisi- 
icaleliaens to the details which spoke 
so plainly of a disturbed night. 

‘Lord! what a scene!’ he ejacu- 
lated, with growing dismay. ‘And 
I always thought you so orderly in 
your habits,—so free from all——.’ 

‘Upon my honour,’ I exclaimed, 
seeing his perturbation increase, ‘I 
have nothing to accuse myself of, 
except being a little restless.’ 

‘Restless!—when you seemtohave 
been unable to undress yourself!’ 

‘And so very much fatigued!’ I 
added. 

‘Fatigued; yet retaining strength 
to kick your chairs about,—and 
look here!’ He walked to the 
other end of the room to pick up a 
bootjack, obviously hurled there 
impetuously. 

‘Sir,’ I said, rather indignantly, 
‘I am not addicted to midnight 
orgies.’ 

‘Bravo! that is said like your 
aunt. However, I never doubted 
you. I wont begin now; especially 
as Master Clair was up with the 
lark, and looking almost as fresh 
as the morning. But, Jack, make 
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haste, breakfast is ready; and there 
comes Clair and—I suppose she was 
early abroad, too—there’s my pet, 
Kate.’ 

I looked up suddenly, and saw 
the pair walk across the lawn quickly 
towards the house. 

‘Humph!’ said my father; and 
this time he again directed his in- 
quiring glance to my face. ‘I begin 
to understand how the. land lies! 
No, Jack, I was wrong to suspect 
you. Come, make haste. I see it 
all now.’ 

And, laughing, he went down 
stairs, leaving me to my hurried and 
comfortless toilet. ey were at 
breakfast when I denen’. 

‘Oh, fie! how could you over- 
sleep yourself on such a lovely 
morning?’ asked Kate, putting into 
mine her little round hand, and 
turning to me with her most be- 
witching smile. 

Her cheeks were rosy with the 
cool morning air, her sunny curls 
slightly disordered by the petulant 
breeze. She was a perfect Hebe. 

‘You, at least, have not been a 
sluggard,’ I replied, trying vainly to 
antl looking my admiration. ‘I 
saw you coming in from the garden.’ 

‘And not alone,’ said Miss Gains- 
borough, smiling. 

Kate stooped to pick up her gloves. 
It was perfectly natural that she 
should have accidentally met Gerald 
as he returned from his walk. But 
it was certainly singular that he did 
not at first meet my eye; and that 
when he did, he Jooked gloomy, 
and seemed to study my features 
anxiously. 

‘I hoped I should find you there,’ 
began Kate, who sat next me. 

‘A very frank confession!’ cried 
my father. 

‘Too frank to be sincere,’ observed 
Ella, shortly. 

* You are too harsh, Ella,’ replied 
Kate, with a pretty pout of the lip. 
‘1 hope you will not attend to her, 
or believe such aspersions on my 
veracity.’ 

Her very sweetest mien of depre- 
catory innocence! It was rather a 
trial to my tottering firmness, despite 
the stern features of my sister front- 
ing me steadily. Miss Gainsborough 
and Gerald were discussing a subject 
interesting to her, but she bestowed 
no attention upon them. I knew 
she was watching me. It was difli- 
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cult to eat my breakfast without 
heeding Kate’s resolution to attract 
me; but I did. 

‘Either she does like me, or she 
is the greatest hypocrite in the 
world,’ I thought. 

When I proved imperturbable, 
she directed her conversation to my 
father. I did not wonder at his 

artiality, she was so gently respect- 
fal to him. It was a relief when 
the letters arrived to divert the 
thoughts of our guests. Ella and I 
were alike surprised by our notes. 

* An invitation to Ravenly!” she 
exclaimed. 

I was annoyed to hear that she 
had received one also—having re- 
solved to say nothing of mine. 

‘It is strange I have none!’ ob- 
served Aunt Mad, acrimoniously. 
* What is its purport?’ 

‘Lady Ravenly wishes me to go 
there the day after to-morrow, and 
spend two or three days with her,’ 
replied Ella. ‘I am to meet several 
clever people, whom I have long 
desired to know. I should say there 
is no reason why we should not go, 
John?” 

‘I can’t very well——,’ I began. 


‘Which would put a stop to my 
accepting the invitation at once,’ 
said Ella, ae at me. 

e 


‘Pray, don’t let anything do 
that,’ exclaimed my father. ‘Lord 
Ravenly and I were great friends 
at college. Our different position 
has interfered since ; but still, if he 
is warml disposed towards you, do 
not chill him. 

‘If my being here at all interferes, 
I shall immediately prepare for de- 

ure,’ observed Gerald, coming 
orward with his usual grace. 

‘Surely,’ said my aunt, with 
dignity, ‘Miss Gainsborough and 
Tare able to entertain Mr. Clair, not 
unpleasantly, for a couple of days. I 
cannot flatter you, nephew, by con- 
sidering we a great blank in the 
charms of any circle.’ 

‘We will go, then, Ella,’ I faltered, 
stung to the quick by this speech in 
Kate’s presence. 

Clair and I were to set out on a 
long walk; but ere I went, Kate 
came to me, blushing and smiling, 
to ask a favour. I forget what it 
was; but, as usual, it was urged 
by such sweet words—‘ You are 
cue so good to me’—‘I would 
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you than any one,’ 
&c., that my pride yielded to her, 
and I foun Svaell i tening and 
looking into her beaming coun- 
tenance with more absurd admira- 
tion than ever. It maddened me 
to remember it long afterwards. 
Gerald and I walked side by side, 
as we had often done before; but 
neither spoke. I think my abstrac- 
tion must have astonished him. It 
was so complete, that I even forgot 
is presence, and when I aroused 
myself at length, I found it had 
proved infectious. He answered me 
at random, and in a constrained 
manner. The object of our walk 
was to look at a celebrated view, 
and when we reached the summit 
of the hill, the scene lay in unusual 
beauty before us, yet Gerald threw 
himself down on the turf in silence, 
more sensible of bodily fatigue than 
mental enjoyment, and I stood beside 
him, scarcely perceiving the land- 
scape,—that graceful figure couched 
upon the grass, the handsome face, 
e and clouded, gazing vaguely 
orward, shut out from me the fair 
world around us. I asked myselfthe 
cause of our tem alienation. 
This was not the first time that 
either of us had been unhappy or 
sullen; but till now, the other had 
been ready to console or laugh the 
sufferer into good humour again. 
Why had this ceased? I felt I was 
the person to blame; hitherto I had 
thought rather more of him than of 
myself; I had studied his moods and 
reflected them almost unconsciously. 
But self had lately engrossed me; my 
own foolish troubles had brought for- 
getfulness of him. He saw this, and 
was justly displeased. Perhaps he 
fancied I was weary of him. [ laid 
my hand upon his arm. He looked 
up at me instantly, but his expression 
froze the words upon my lip. I can- 
not describe his countenance, I 
should as vainly try to forget it as I 
then did to understand its meaning. 
It was somewhat sad and depreca- 
tory, and yet stern. It said but one 
thing plainly, and that was, ‘ Do not 
question me.’ Strange to meet such a 
look and hear at the same time words 
so unmeaning as the sentence he 
addressed to me. ‘ Ravenly lies 
beyond those green hills, I suppose.’ 
replied in the same tone, and 
remarked that the view was fine. 


rather ask 
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He acquiesced, and said the day 
was favourable. How miserable 
such commonplaces sounded be- 
tween us! We soon turned home- 
wees, ne, as rapidly as 7. a 
wager depended on our speed. 

father et us at the Tae heerfl 
as usual; but Gerald went up stairs 
to his room without speaking. 

* He was as gay as possible before 
breakfast,’ said my father; ‘ Ella 
herself could not be more sombre 
now. I think your clever people 
are very often so. I must say lam 
not fond of them, and wish you 
would choose a plain man, like your- 
self, for your next friend.’ 

‘How absurd, father,’ 
claimed. 

‘Absurd, Jack! not at all; and 
if it were, you need not tell me so. 
Remember — fifth commandment. 
Heaven blessme, there’sthe gardener 
waiting for the men’s wages.’ And 
as he dived into his sanctum, I re- 
paired to the morning room. My 
aunt had certainly the knack of 
making her apartments look pretty. 
Perhaps the bright day, and the 
aspect of the inmates, set off her skill 
to unusual advantage on this occa- 
sion. Miss Gainsborough was draw- 
ing. She was a tall woman of a doubt- 
fulage; she owned to six-and-twenty, 
and did not appear much more, yet 
there were shrewd suspicions that 
she would never see thirty again. 
Her figure was considered extremely 
fine; her complexion remarkably 
dark, but clear, and set off by pearly 
teeth; she had glossy black hair, and 
dark eyes with a languishing ex- 

ression, wae disagreeable to me. 

o one could deny that she was 
handsome; no one could allege that 
she was not clever and lady-like, 

et how often I wished her far from 

ipplestone. Always quiet, always 
complaisant, her presence still wor- 
ried me. She was often too unob- 
trusive. I forgot that she was there, 
and was betrayedintoremarks, which 
L objected to her over-hearing. And 
it was the certainty of her being per- 
paw near, when I did not wish 

er to be so, that annoyed me. Con- 
sidering that she had many occupa- 
tions, it was marvellous how she 
contrived to be continually present 
to one; how well she could attend to 
her own employments, and yet miss 
nothing of what others said.and.did. 
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I disliked her as much as it was 
possible for my commonplace nature 
to dislike any person. My aunt 
was writing busily beside her, and 
Kate Thornton’s needle was plied 
nimbly at a small work-table in the 
window, on which stood a vase of 
bright flowers. As I entered, those 
flowers were less rich than her 
heightened colour, and the half-sup- 
ressed smile flickering across her 
f s. Miss Gainsborough’seyeswere 
lifted from her drawing to Kate’s 
face, and yet she addressed me: 

* What! have you left Mr. Clair 
musing on the hill-tops?’ 

T had followed her glance, and saw 
with surprise, that, as I closed the 
door, a shade of impatient disappoint- 
ment replaced Kate’s blush. 

* He has gone to his room to write, 
I fancy,’ I replied, coldly. 

‘Iam so glad he consents to re- 
main longer,’ began my aunt, with 
an effusion of delight. ‘ We shallse 
miss him, when the dreadful hour of 
separation can be.no further averted. 
I have rarely met with such an ac- 
quisition to a domestic circle; whilst 
at the same time, he is so richly 
qualified to shine at the bar or in the 
senate; I confess I did not give you, 
John, credit for sufficient discern- 
ment, to appreciate a character so 
fine. Then his appearance—’ 

‘ Perfectly suitable to his mind,’ 
ae Miss Gainsborough. 

* And his voice—’ 

‘ So irresistible,’ said she again. 

‘ And his name!’ cried my aunt. 

‘ Very prepossessing; don’t you 
think so, Kate?’ inquired Miss 
Gainsborough. 

¢ oe . Kate,rather 
hurriedly. 

‘Gerald Clair!’ continued Aunt 
Mad. ‘ Delicious title. Ah! the 
contrast saddens me. My poor 
nephew, —Gerald Clair and John 
Black,—or as my brother will say, 
Jack Black; listen Theresa — what 
bathos!’ 

Theresa laughed, not aloud. She 
never did such a thing in her life! 
How I hate asoundless laugh! My 
aunt laughed as usual, affectedly. 

Kate’s golden curls hung over her 
face,almostsweeping herembroidery, 
but they shook Fike sunbeams on a 


a g current. I knew she laughed 


80. 
Just then Gerald entered. He 
N 
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drew his chair to Theresa's side, and 
watched her. I relieved my feelin 
as all commonplace people do in 
summer, by staring out of the win- 
dow. I wonder why it is such a 
soothing occupation on all occasions, 
without reference to the nature of 
the view. Be the latter nature's 
loveliest features, or only a dull 
back street, still the dejected, the 
sulky, and the confused, persist in 
gezing at it, as if it were their only 

ope. In winter they turn fire- 
worshippers. I was revolving, mean- 
while, my father’s warning, ‘ remem- 
ber the fifth commandment;’ and 
conjecturing whether aunts, though 
not expressed, were understood as 
included in the mandate. 

* How well you draw!’ I heard 
Clair say, at length. 

* You flatter me!’ replied Miss 
Gainsborough. 

‘No, Theresa, he only asserts 
what is perfectly accordant with ve- 
racity,’ interposed Miss de Vaincy. 
* T ought to be a competent judge, 
since T had, in my wai youth, no 
mean pretensions to the reputation 
of drawing indifferently onl, and I 
consider you a first-rate artist. You 
are too modest, my Theresa.’ 

Kate moved forward to examine 
the drawing. I turned my head to 
observe the scene. As she bent over 
the table, Gerald said in a low tone, 

* Why do you never draw now?’ 

I wondered how she knew he ad- 
dressed her, forhiseyes were averted, 
and yet there was an accent on the 
you which thrilled through me. 
Assuredly his lauded voice was very 
unlike mine, but at that moment, 
I thought he mocked my manner 
of speaking to her. 

‘I never knew you could draw,’ 
exclaimed Miss Gainsborough. 

‘ Nor I either,’ I muttered to my- 
self. 

‘She draws 
Gerald. 

‘Where did he learn this?’ I 
thought, for we had been always to- 
gether since he knew her. 

Kate answered eagerly, ‘ Oh, I 
have not touched a pencil since I 
sketched in Wales!’ 

* Ah, but then!’ he exclaimed. 

A glance was exchanged. What 
was all this? I remembered their 
first introduction. Was it really the 
first? My aunt raised her head to 


said 


beautifully,’ 
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ask if I had any message to send to 
Constance de Vaincy ? At any other 


time, I should have said instantly, 
* Message toa person I never beheld 
—certainly not!’ Now I replied: 

ra Anything you deem proper, I 


‘Mrs. Graves met her at Lea- 
mington lately, and tells me that 
though so much admired, she enters 
little into society, devoting herself 
to the care of her infirm father. Ah! 
the De Vaincys are always so ten- 
derly filial!’ 

* Mr. Reginald de Vaincy’s only 
child,I presume?’ insinuated Theresa. 

‘ And heir,’ added Kate, with a 
wicked smile. At that instant her 
father was announced. He was a 
true specimen of a man who cares 
only for outward appearances—good- 
iodias, youthful in manner, gentle- 
manlike, and frivolous. He wascalled 
a doting father ; the fact being, that 
he was proud of Kate as his own 
property, and a very pretty girl, 
whose beauty lessened his reluctance 
to appear in public with a grown-up 
daughter, ere he had given up his 
pretensions to be considered young 
frimself Commonplace as I was, he 
seemed especially of late to favour 
my attentions to her. He had, on 
this occasion, ridden over to bring 
Miss Gainsboroughabook she wished 
to read. 

* Receive, fair lady, this mark of 
my remembrance,’ he said, laying it 
on the stool at her feet. Slight and 
graceful still, he affected the chival- 
ric and courtly in gesture. 

‘ And you have actually come on 
purpose to gratify my foolish wish?” 
responded Theresa, softly. 

lost his answer, in my surprise at 
the girlish sentiment of my aunt’s re- 
ception of the Colonel. It was as if 
I oe suddenly fallen into a dream, 
in which the conduct of all around 
me appeared thus strange. 

, How can you answer to me, Miss 
De Vaincy, for robbing me of my 
child? By what witchcraft do you 
retain her? And yet need I ask 
whatsorcery prevailsat Ripplestone?’ 

Miss De Vaincy cast ioe her 
eyes and simpered. Colonel Thorn- 
ton flung his arm round Kate’s 
slender waist, and continued to jest. 

‘ Positively, I expect you wil be 
running away from me altogether 


soon.’ Here he gave me a most sig- 
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nificant glance, to my utter conster- 
nation. 

* No, papa, I go home to you to- 
morrow, replied Kate, in a low tone, 
hiding her face on his shoulder. I 
took 2 rash step; I actually walked 
out of the room, and did not return 
until I heard Colonel Thornton’s 
horse go cantering down the avenue. 


Cuarter VII. 


‘Sucn a nice, good-tempered 
creature!’ 

‘ So he is, and not without common 
sense, if he would but think it. Too 
diffident, by far!’ 

‘Confess that you have rarely to 
point out such a fault in young men 
now-a-days.’ 

Lord Ravenly smiled and shook 
his head; but I, with a face of con- 
fusion, retreated from a position of 
eee proximity to the speakers. 
Little did they imagine how near I 
stood; for the diffident young man, 
the nice creature they criticised, was 
—myself. Certainly these were not 
very warm encomiums, yet so used 
was I to depreciation, that they 
elated me. 

Even my recent perturbation could 
not prevent my thinking Ravenly, 
and Ravenlys, Lord and Lady, de- 
lightful. Many of their guests were 
people I had often longed to meet, 
and now for the first time I saw 
Ella not only admired, but liked. 
Free from Miss De Vaincy’s super- 
vision, surrounded by congenial 
associates, she exhibited all her best 
qualities. I was proud of my sister, 
and less humiliated than usual in 
her presence, since no one was there 
to expose my deficiencies. Certainly 
no person deferred to my opinions, 
or followed me with respectful atten- 
tion, but all chatted gaily with me 
upon ordinary topics, walked, rode, 
drank wine, and danced with me, 
without seeming struck by any ex- 
treme want of intellect on my a 

When our last day arrived, we 
were eagerly pressed to stay longer, 
and when i pleaded Gerald’s pre- 
sence at Ripplestone, our host ex- 

ressed great regret at not having 

en sooner informed of it. The 
result of the whole discussion was, 
an arrangement that Ella should 
remain at Ravenly, whilst rode over 
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next morning to bring Gerald back 
with me for a few days. 

Just as if these had been 
foreseen, a groom from Ripplestone 
brought my horse at daybreak, with 
a note from Mr. Clifford, wherein 
he declared himself anxious to con- 
sult me upon an important affair, 
and requested me to ride at once to 
the cottage, leaving Ella to go home 
in the carriage. 

It was only fifteen miles from 
Ravenly to Ripplestone,and Istarted 
before the family breakfast hour. 
The weather was bright and genial, 
the country beautiful. Change of 
scene and of companions had done 
me good; my heart was unusually 
light, as I rode ra idly away and 
breathed the fresh air of early 
morning. 

For more than two miles my road 
lay through Ravenly Park, and I 
gratified my boyish gaiety by can- 
tering over the turf, glistening as it 
was with heavy dew. ms gallant 
little nag shook his saucy head and 
snorted with delight as he felt the 
cool, soft grass beneath his hoofs. 
How the startled deer bounded off 
at my coming—how wildly the rooks 
cawed and circled above me! How 
my pace increased until we rather 
flew than galloped! Then, with 
what exultation I checked my speed 
to a gentle canter, and regained the 
path! It led to a declivity, where 
the plantations began to close round 
me. I no longer chased away the 
graceful deer, but rabbits and 
scudded across the road, and as I 
ascended the opposite bank, lo! a 
rustling in the tall trees above, and 
looking up I espied a squirrel swing- 
ing himself to a still more giddy 
height. By and bye I stopped to 
gaze through an opening in the 
wood upon the picturesque mansion 
I had just left. Often before had I 
admired it, with its quaint pinnacles 
and gables glittermg in the sun- 
beams, crowning the green eminenee 
like a diadem of carved ivory. Now 
I associated with it the many bright 
faces assembling at that moment 
within, perhaps not .unmindful of 
me. I felt glad I was to return, and 
heeded not the sigh rising to my lip. 
About five miles from Ripplestone, 
I quitted the high road and pursued 
a anidioasih through the woods. 


Ella’s warnings, my night of deli- 
nN 2 
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rium, my many bitter doubts and 
fears, vanished before the exhila- 
rating influences of my ride, and 
my spirits rose, instead of flagging. 
. t pitiful fools we are to keep 
gloating over our wretched, flutter- 
ing hearts, instead of gazing abroad 
upon the glories of creation! What 
are my transitory feelings worth, 
compared to this great world, of 
whose mere dust I was fashioned, to 
whose mere dust I shall return ?’ 

I raised my hat as I spoke, in a 
sort of involuntary homage. The 
path turned at that spot, and then 
ran straight for a considerable dis- 
tance. I looked up the vista, and 
beheld Gerald Clair !—actually Ge- 
rald Clair! My first impulse of de- 
light at his meeting me was checked 
by the conviction that he could have 
no idea that I would take such an 
unusual road home. My next was, 
surprise at seeing him so far from 
Ripplestone on foot and at such an 
hour. Then came wonder at his 
dejected gait, his folded arms, his 
drooping head. Suddenly he lifted 
it and saw me. I was sufficiently 
near to be certain that he did, yet 
he turned round instantly, and 
plunged into the thicket beside him. 

‘Clair, Clair!’ I cried aloud, con- 
cluding that he meant to play me a 
trick. ‘Clair!’ My clear, eager 
voice rang through the wood, and 
roused its slumbering echoes. ‘Clair!’ 
I galloped forward as he emerged 
from the coppice and stood before 
me. ‘ What in the name of all that 
is mystical, from the days of Aladdin 
to those of Mesmer, brings you here?” 
Isprang from my horse, and put my 
hand on his shoulder. He gave me 
no answer. I looked into his face. 
It was perfectly colourless. No 
doubt my own became so, for I felt 
the life-blood rush back into my 
heart, and knock there as the surge 
dashes against arock. I looked into 
his eyes. They were averted. I did 
not lift my hand from his shoulder. 
I could not. My lips moved, but no 
voice was heard. At last I did sa 
ina a ‘Are you ill—or what?’ 

‘No.’ 

Such a broken sound, and the eyes 
still averted. Then, poor, fond boy 
that I was,—the one thought ever 
uppermost in my mind burst forth 

ost against my will, and my 
young heart bared itself to him—to 
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him. Oh! Heaven, I writhe even 
now at the remembrance. 

‘Oh! Gerald, tell me, is she ill?’ 

He bounded from my grasp, as 
the deer from my path, and the 
cheek which had been white, was 
crimson now. 

‘No, no!’ he cried, ‘don’t speak 
80 to me.’ 

‘Not speak of her! Why?’ 

It was new, very new for me to 
see any mortal quail at my words, 
yet Gerald did so,—Gerald, whose 
very footsteps I would have wor- 
shipped. 

*Do not question me,’ he said, 
hurriedly; ‘1 am not the person to 
explain all to you. Go home, and 
they will tell you.’ 

r used—I was bewildered. 

‘Home!’ I repeated—‘ very well, 
then, let us go!’ 

But he did not move. He saw 
that I waited, and at length he 
pointed forward and echoed my final 
word, ‘Go!’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘Will never cross your threshold 
again,’ he replied, with forced calm- 
ness. 

‘In Heaven's name, Gerald, what 


has happened? Who has offended 
you P t is all this? AmImad, 
or are you ?” 


‘I am, I believe,’ he answered, 
gloomily,—‘at least, I have been. 
Ask me no more, John, for your 
own sake.’ 

‘But I must!’ I exclaimed; ‘I 
cannot leave you. Whatever has 
occurred, it cannot alter us. Why, 
Gerald, you are not to give me up 
for some silly squabble with m 
aunt? There can be nothing in this 
wide world to separate us. Tell 
me all! Have I not aright to hear 
it—a right to stay with you? Am 
I not your friend ?” 

‘Yes, but you are more—go, go 
—I cannot explain.’ 

Something urged me beyond my- 
self. Ilaid my hand again upon his 
arm, and my words were strangely 
resolute. 

‘Gerald Clair, from this spot I do 
not move until you speak. Whatever 
has chanced to banish you from 
Ripplestone, and me from your 
friendship, let me hear it from your 
lips. If any one has told falsehoods 
of me, let me know what they are, 
and I will refute them. If you 
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have done anything to forfeit my 
esteem, avow it here yourself, for 
there lives no man whom I would 
believe, did he dare to tell me so!’ 

His eyes met mine now, and there 
was in them wonder, sorrow, and— 
perhaps admiration. 

‘You are right. Such should be 
the course—such would be, were I 
not self-condemned—were I not too 
oe a coward to like to look upon 

e suffering I have caused. Yet I 
have a little to plead in extenuation. 
When you go home, they will tell 
you that I have been false to you; 
that—that I love Kate Thornton!’ 

I did not ask if she loved him. 
What need to ask P 

A few seconds of confusion, of 
voices in my brain, repeating his 
words in horrible chorus,—but I 
was not a child or a woman, and 
could not weep or faint, or in any 
way forget or exhaust my grief. No! 
I was a man, and must not utter one 
groan of despair. The path, the 
trees, the sky rocked before me, and 
went and came like phantasmagoria. 
Sometimes I saw them—sometimes I 
saw only a face, and that the face of 
a girl, fair and smiling,—then my 
bursting heart cried out to me, that 
she was all for which I lived, and 
that without her the world was a 
blank 


Thescenes whichhadbeensobright, 
the sun which was so glorious, had 
rolled away from before me, and there 
was nothing—nothing left but the 
face of a woman—a mere earthworm, 
like myself. 

Then rose before me again the 


man whom I had loved almost as 
well,—the Friend whowas more than 
Brother! Could Ilose both! False 
to me! 


Though he averred it, my tender- 


ness pleaded for him aloud. 

‘I never told you that I loved 
her!’ 

‘ Not in words,’ replied he,—and 
the well-known voice recalled me to 
full consciousness,—‘not in words; 
_ but did it need my discernment to 
read it in every look—every tone? I 
knew it as well as that you breathed!’ 

I marvel now that at that moment 
I felt no anger. The whole was such 
a dream ; the one great, calamitous 
certainty that I had lost them both, 
swallowed up all jealousy—all indig- 
nation. I was stunned. [I listened 
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whilst he went on speaking eagerly— 
vehemently. 

‘Yet I was not wilfully treacher- 
ous. When I came to epee 
I did not find a stranger and seek to 
rival you. No! we had met before. 
When I was in Wales, I found her 
sketching in a ruined abbey; her 
friends spoke to me,—we talked and 
idled away a bright morning in those 
grey. aisles,—we met again and again 
at different points of our tour, but 
never heard each other’s name. I 
had not forgotten—I never could 
have forgotten her.’ 

‘Why keep this from me?’ I 
asked, bitterly. 

‘ Because, when I came here, she 
said nothing of our having met be- 
fore. I thought she did not wish it 
mentioned. Afterwards] shrank from 
naming it. I might have fled from 
temptation, but i was fool enough 
to think I could defy it. Besides, I 
soon saw—thus much I must say— 
had she never known me, I do not 
imagine she ever would have been 
muchtoyou. Your aunt’sscornful—’ 

‘Ay, she is my evil genius!’ I 
gas out. 

‘Nor would I have been base 
enough to seek deliberately to bind 
her to one so poor as I am. But her 
father and yours both intended a 
union between you. Colonel Thorn- 
ton urged her to it—urged her 
cruelly. She refused; he raged, 
and rode off to consult your father. 
I, meantime, called accidentally— 
found her in tears—lost all command 
over myself; saidmuch—too much— 
said all—heard all. The Colonel re- 
turned; was indignant with me ;— 
eunough—he has forbidden me his 
house ; but she—she will be true to 
me!’ 

My senses were rallying them- 
selves, and with them came outraged 
pride. Refuse me! Why, I 
not spoken of my love to her—to any 
one! J gave no father licence to 
treat of marriage. Was I so utterly 
without discretion that I must be 
left no choice where the meanest of 
mankind has a right to judge for 
himself? 

‘I instantly quitted your house,’ 
he continued ; ‘ to-day I leave your 
neighbourhood, unless there be any 
satisfaction——’ 

I laughed—yes, I laughed aloud! 
‘ Satisfaction! Were you to shoot 
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me as I stand here, do you think I 
should care? What wound could 
be such torture as the one you have 
inflicted? I do not mean that you 
have robbed me of her,—you say 
she never could have loved me. 
Possibly—assuredly; for it would 
seem that I can never claim even 
affection from my fellow-creatures. 
But remember, however others have 
dared to lay open my feelings to 
ublic comment and derision, they 
ve done it wantonly. My lips 
never revealed my secret; I never 
asked Kate Thornton for hers; and 
till a man has spoken of his love, I 
think he might at least be spared 
rejection. But you, Gerald Clair— 
I owned that you were dear to me. 
As Heaven is above me, you were 
of more value to me than my life! 
Yet you deceived me; you were 
altogether false to me. You could 
not even trust me sufficiently to 
confide in me, and leave me to act 
as I could—as I would have done. 
No! there is no satisfaction for this. 
Blood could not wipe away this 
stain upon your faith, Go—go in 
peace. Some time hence I——’ 
‘Forgive me!’ he said. Yes! he, 
the proud Gerald, stooped to say, 


with faltering accents, ‘Oh, my 
friend, never so well known or loved 
as at this bitter hour, forgive me! 
I own my fault. We are not happy 
in your misery; we are steeped in 
anguish almost as great as yours. 


Wiliam Wordsworth. 
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We are poor and apart; we may 
not meet again for many weary 
months.’ 

‘And what are absence and 

verty, if you love each other?’ 
Shean I — coldly, sternly ; but 
he answered only the more urgently, 
‘ Forgive me!’ 

He looked at me with the plead- 
ing glance I had never before re- 
sisted. Even then, my affection 
seemed strong as ever. There was 
a fearful struggle in my mind, in my 
heart—ay, in my frame. 

‘Forgive you! what can my for- 
giveness do? What am I, that I 
should forgive? Go, and be happy. 
I wish you no ill; I wish you pros- 
perity and peace. Is not that for- 
giveness? Only do not try to see 
me more. Henceforth there is no- 
thing in common between us, and I 
loved you too well to endure to meet 
you as as er. Farewell, then, 
for ever, Gerald Clair!’ 

He stood there, pale and motion- 
less. In his illness he was not more 
wan. Yet even now, in shame and 
sorrow, his was the beauty of an 
angel. I could not wonder that she 
loved him! 

T left him nee oe a —. 
Leading my horse, procee 
slowly dens that woodland path. 
The same green woods around, the 
same bright sky above, and yet the 
sunshine and the verdure were gone 
from my soul—for ever? 


WORDSWORTH. 
Part II. 


We brought Wordsworth, in our 
arene ae. to his thirtieth 
year, when hi aoe ing may be 
_—— complete. is ion, 
is pursuits, and -his character, 
were fully determined, and the re- 
mainder of his life, extending over a 
space of fifty years, was but the 
ive manifestation of the 
— cultivated, and the principles 
ormed, during the stages of which 
we have been hitherto s ing. 
In the latter part of 1799, he too 
up his residence with his sister, 
in a cottage at Grasmere ; and here, 
or at a house called Allan Bank, and 


subsequently at Rydal Mount, he 
passed his long, peaceful, and happy 
existence in a round of domestic 
charities and poetic activity. 

From a journal written by Miss 
Wordswo and memoranda dic- 
tated by the poet to Miss Isabella 
Penwick, which together constitute 
the only really valuable portion of 
these two volumes, we learn some- 
thing of the mode of life pursued by 
the inmates of the cottage, and the 
outward sources of many of Words- 
worth’s The former, frag- 
men and discontinuous as are 
the portions of it given us, bears out 
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all that has been said of Miss 
Wordsworth’s genius and sensibility, 
and of the influence she exerted 
upon her brother, both as a poet 
anda man. We select from it two 
passages of exceeding beauty :— 

As we Were going along, we were 
stopped at once, at the distance perhaps 
of fifty yards, from our favourite birch 
tree: it was yielding to the gust of 
wind, with all its tender twigs; the sun 
shone upon it, and it glanced in the 
wind like a flying sunshiny shower : it 
was a tree in shape, with stem and 
branches, but it was like a spirit of 
water. 

* * * * 

When we were in the woods below 
Gowbarrow Park, we saw a few Daffodils 
close to the water-side. ... As we 
went along there were more and yet 
more ; and at last, under the boughs of 
the trees, we saw there was a long belt 
of them along the shore. I never saw 
daffodils so beautiful. They grew among 
the mossy stones about them: some 
rested their heads on these stones as on 
a pillow; the rest tossed, and reeled, 
and danced, and seemed as if they verily 
laughed with the wind, they looked so 
gay and glancing. 


_ The following extracts from the 
journal we quote, as the best account 
we can give of the daily life of the 
writer and her brother: — 

Wednesday, April 28.—Copied the 
Prioress’ Tale. W. in the orchard— 
tired. I happened to say that when a 
child I would not have pulled @ straw- 
berry blossom: left him, and wrote out 
the Manciple’s tale. At dinner he came 
in with the poem on children gathering 
flowers.* 

April 30.—We went into the orchard 
— a and sat there. The lake 
calm, sky cloudy. W. began poem on 
the Celandine. ’ - 

May 1.—Sowed flower seeds: W. 
helped me. We sat in the orchard. W. 
wrote the Celandine. Planned an arbour: 
the sun too hot for us. 

May 7.—W. wrote the Leech-Gatherer. 

May 21.—W. wrote two sonnets on 
Buonaparte, after I had read Milton’s 
Sonnets to him. 

May 29.—W. wrote his Poem on 
going to M. H. I wrote it out. 

June 8,—W. wrote the poem ‘ The 
sun has long been set.’ 

_ June 17.—W. added to the Odet he 
is writing. 
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June 19.—Read Churchill’s Rosciad. 

July 9.—W. and I set forth to Kes- 
wick on our road to Gallow Hill (to the 
Hutchinsons, near Malton, York). On 
Monday, 11th, went to Eusemere (the 
Clarksons). 18th, walked to Emont 
Bridge, thence by Greta Bridge. The 
sun shone cheerfully, and a glorious ride 
we had over the moors; every buildi 
bathed in golden light: we saw roun 
us miles beyond miles, Darlington spire, 
&c. Thence to Thirsk; on foot to the 
Hamilton Hills—Rivaux. I went down 
to look at the ruins: thrushes singing, 
cattle feeding among the ruins of the 
Abbey; green hillocks about the ruins; 
these hillocks scattered over with groveleta 
of wild roses, and covered with wild 
flowers, I could have stayed in this 


solemn quiet spot till evening without 

thought of moving, but W. was waiting 

for me. 
* 


* * J 


July 30.—Left London between five 
and six o’clock of the morning outside 
the Dover coach. A beautiful morn- 
ing. The city, St. Paul’s, with the 
river—a multitude of little boats, made 
a beautiful sight as we crossed West- 
minster Bridge ;t the houses not over- 
hung by their clouds of smoke, and were 
spread out endlessly ; yet the sun shone 
so brightly, with such a pure light, that 
there was something like the purity of 
one of Nature’s own grand spectacles. . « 
Arrived at Calais at four in the morning 
of July 31st. 

Delightful walks in the evenings: 
seeing far off in the west the coast of 
England, like a cloud, crested with 
Dover Castle, the evening star, and the 
glory of the sky: the reflections in the 
water were more beautiful than the sky 
itself; purple waves brighter than pre- 
cious stones for ever melting away upoh 
the sands, 

* * * * 

On Monday, Oct. 4, 1802, W. was 
married at Brompton Church, to Mary 
Hutchinson. ... . We arrived at Gras- 
mere at six in the evening on Oct. 6, 
1802. 

Mary Hutchinson was Words- 
worth’s cousin, and they had been 
intimate from childhood, havi 
been at the same dame’s schoo 
together, whenever the poet, during 
his earliest years, was on a visit to 
his maternal relations at Penrith, 
How calm and beautiful their 
wedded life was; how full of 
mutual support and happiness; 


* The poem entitled ‘ Foresight,’ vol. i. p. 149. 
+ ‘On Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Childhood,’ vol. v. p. 148. 
+ The Sonnet on Westminster Bridge was then written on the roof of the Dover 


Coach (vol, ii, p. 296). 
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how rich in thoughtful affection, 
esteem, and purifying influence, 
may be traced in the poems with 
which Mrs. Wordsworth’s name 
will ever be more directly asso- 
ciated, forming a series to which 
the sameness of subject, and the 
progressive development of feeling, 
give a unity which shapes them into 
an organic whole, one sweet and 
holy poem of wedded love, reflecting 
the vicissitudes of earthly life, as 
the mountain-circled lake reflects 
the changing face of an April sky, 
bright or overcast, as clouds or sun- 
shine perro above; but whether 
in brightness or in gloom, calm in 
its still depths, however the breeze 
may ruffle and. perplex the mirror 
of its surface. 

We are indebted to Mr. de 
Quincey for portraits of Words- 
worth and his wife, which, in the 
absence of anything of the sort in 
Dr. Christopher Wordsworth’s 
volumes, we will take the liberty 
to present in an abridged form; 
though whatever Mr. de Quincey 
writes is so admirable, that no 
abridgment can fail to do it in- 
justice. He describes Mrs. Words- 
worth, a few years after her mar- 
riage, as a tall young woman, with 
the most winning expression of 
benignity upon her features that he 
had ever beheld, and with such a 
frank air, and native goodness of 
manner, as at once to put a stranger 
at his ease with her. Her figure 
was good, though rather slender; 
her complexion fair, and blooming 
with an animated expression of 
health. Her eyes, as her husband 
paints her, 

Like stars of twilight fair ; 

’ Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful dawn. 


Mr. de Quincey adds to this por- 
trait that, in these eyes of vesper 
gentleness, there was more than 
that slight obliquity of vision which 
is often supposed to be an attractive 
foible of the countenance ; and yet, 


though it ought to have been dis- 


pleasing or repulsive, in fact it was 
not. ‘Indeed, all faults, had they 
been ten times more and greater, 
would have been swallowed up, or 
neutralized, by that supreme ex- 

sion of her features, to the 
intense unity of which every linea- 
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ment in the fixed parts, and every 
undulation in the moving parts, or 
play of her countenance, concurred 
—viz., a sunny benignity, a radiant 
efulness, such as in this world 
never saw equalled or approached.’ 
He tells us that, ‘ though “generally 
pronounced very plain, she exercised 
all the practical power and fasci- 
nation of beauty, through the mere 
compensating charms of sweetness 
all but angelic; of simplicity the 
most entire; womanly self-respect, 
and purity of heart speaking through 
all her looks, acts, and movements.’ 
She talked so little, that Clarkson 
used to say of her, that she could 
only say, ‘God bless you!’ 
masterly portrait is completed 
by a description of the intellectual 
character as not being of an active 
order; though, ‘in a quiescent, re- 
posing, meditative way,she appeared 
always to have a genial enjoyment 
from her own thoughts.’ Y 1e ac- 
knowledged pique which colours all 
Mr. de Quincey’s picture of the 
Wordsworths may have had some- 
thing to do with this last touch. 
Our readers will scarcely be dis- 
posed to agree with any deprecia- 
tion of that woman’s intellect who 
wrote the two most beautiful and 
thoughtful lines in one of Words- 
worth’s most charming minor poems. 
It is to Mrs. Wordsworth that the 
poemcalled ‘ Daffodils’ owesthe lines : 
They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

Such was the woman who for 
nearly fifty years shared the home 
and heart of the poet with the be- 
loved sister. And what was he like 
himself? Let: us take a crayon 
sketch from the full-length carefull 
coloured portrait, by the same okif- 
fal hand. He was five feet ten 
inches in height, and of moderate 
stoutness, but his legs were bad, and 
his bust worse, from a narrowness 
of chest, and a droop about the 
shoulders. These defects of figure 
were more conspicuous when he was 
in motion, and were increased by a 
habit he had of walking with his 
arm in his unbuttoned waistcoat, 
which eaused him to advance with a 
—_ mien a that oe ee 

ually edge off any one he was 
with, from the mide to the side e 

e road, and the country people 

used to say he walked ‘like a aaa 
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some sort of insect with an oblique 
motion. He had originally a fine 
sombre complexion, like that of a 
Venetian senator, or a Spanishmonk ; 
but constant exposure to weather 
soon spoilt his tint, and gave a coarse 
texture to his face, and grizzled hair 
came early to displace the original 
brown. His countenance, however, 
made amends for figure and com- 
plexion ; it was, says the artist we 
are copying, the noblest for intel- 
lectual effects that I have ever been 
led to notice. It had the character 
of a portrait of Titian, or Vandyke, 
of the great age of Elizabeth and 
the Stuarts. Haydon has painted 
Wordsworth as a disciple, in his 
picture of ‘ Christ’s Entry into Jeru- 
salem.’ The head was well filled 
out; the forehead not very lofty, 
but remarkable for its breadth and 
expansive development. The eyes 
were rather small, and never lustrous 
or piercing, but at times, especially 
after long walks, ‘ assumed an ap- 
pearance the most solemn and spi- 
ritual that it is possible for the hu- 
man eye to wear.’ The light that 
resided in them, though never super- 
ficial, seemed at times ‘ to come from 
depths below all depths,’ ‘ the light 
that never was on land or sea.’ The 
nose was a little arched and large. 
But the most marked feature in the 
whole face was the mouth, with its 
eircumjacencies ; the swell and pro- 
trusion of the parts aboveand around 
the mouth were not only noticeable 
in themselves, but gave the face a 
striking resemblance to the portrait 
of Milton, engraved in Richardson 
the painter's notes on Paradise Lost, 
whichwas the only one acknowledged 
by Milton’s last surviving daughter 
to be a strong likeness of her father. 
Every member of Wordsworth’s 
family was as much impressed as 
Mr. de Quincey with the striking 
resemblance. The points of dif- 
ference were, that Milton’s face 
was shorter and broader, and his 
eyes larger. The only portrait of 

ordsworth which Mr. de Quincey 
thinks is to be at all compared for 
likeness with this Richardson-por- 
trait of Milton, is one by Carruthers, 
with one of the Rydal waterfalls for 
a background. The objection to 
the later ones is, that Wordsworth, 
from the fervour of his temperament, 
and the self-consuming energy of 
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his brain, prematurely displayed the 
appearance of age. We make no 
apology for the length to which these 
descriptions have run; rather, we 
heartily recommend our readers to 
study the originals, not less for 
Wordsworth’s sake, than as admi- 
rable specimens of one of the greatest 
prose writers whom our century has 
produced. They will be found in 
Tait's Magazine, among the ‘ Lake 
Reminiscences, by the English 
Opium-Eater. 

n the year 1800, an edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads, with an additional 
volume, and the famous Preface, had 
been published. Fresh editions were 
called for in the years 1802 and 1805, 
proof sufficient that the fit audience 
was already gathering strength, and 
that the reviewers were not the 

ublic. Still the returns scarcely 

id more than pay the expense of 
publication. is, however, was 
now of less importance. In 1802, 
on the death of the first Lord Lons- 
dale, his successor paid the debt due 
to Wordsworth’s family with in- 
terest, and the sum that fell to each 
member was about 18007. Mr. de 
Quincey, with something of good- 
humoured banter, and a half-serious 
latent reference to his own different 
fate, speaks of Wordsworth, in refer- 
ence to pecuniary matters, as the 
most fortunate man in existence; 
and tells us that a regular succession 
of god-sends fell in to sustain his 
expenditure with the growing claims 
upon his purse. We have mentioned 
the legacy from Raisley Calvert, 
which saved him from newspaper 
writing, and (though his nephew 
seems to knownothing about it) from 
the equally unsuitable employment 
of taking pupils. Next came Lord 
Lonsdale’srepayment, which enabled 
him to marry; for with his simple 
habits, what would have been poverty 
to most men of education, was a 
competence for him. Miss Hutchin- 
son brought him some fortune, which 
was afterwards increased by a legacy 
from an uncle, expressed in thou- 
sands of pounds. In 1813, just as 
his family were becoming expensive, 
he was made stamp-distributor for 
Westmoreland, with an income of 
above 5001. per annum (we say 
nothing of the subsequent addition 
to this source of income from the 
increase of his district, because his 
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nephew ignores it, but Mr. de Quin- 
cey = it down at 400/. more) ; 
and finally (since Mr. de Quincey 
wrote), on resigning this office in 
1842, it was bestowed upon his 
younger son, and he was himself 
put down upon the civil list for 3002. 
a-year, and finally, made Poet Lau- 
reate ;* so that, by a singular feli- 
city, this man, unpossessed of any 
marketable talent, was enabled, from 
the age of three-and-twenty, to de- 
vote himself, without care or anxiety 
for the future, to the cultivation of 
his genius, and was secured in that 
free enjoyment of nature and do- 
mestic happiness, which was an 
essential condition of his poetic 
activity. To Raisley Calvert, who 
laid the first stone, and to Lord 
Lonsdale, who first, by a prompt 
and liberal act of justice, ak after- 
wards, by a kind and discerning act 
of patronage, built upon this foun- 
dation the solid edifice of the poet's 
prosperity, be all honour paid. The 
name and virtues of both are em- 
balmed for immortality in those 
es, which owe so much to the 
isure their liberality and discern- 
ment fortified; but England owes 
them a debt of gratitude, which she 
will pay, in proportion as her people 
feel ‘ what a glorious gift God “4 
stows on a nation when he gives 
them a poet,’ (Dedication of second 
edition of Guesses at Truth, to 
W. Wordsworth.) It would be un- 
fair to Sir George Beaumont not to 
associate his name with Words- 
worth’s benefactors. Before he had 
seen Wordsworth, solely from the 
impression made upon Nien by his 
eer. he, in 1803, purchased a 
beautiful spot at Applethwaite, near 
Keswick, and presented it to the 
poet, in order that he and Coleridge, 
who was then residing at Greta 
Hall, might be permanent neigh- 
bours. Coleridge's failure of health 
compelled him to leave England, and 
lan was never carried out; but 

the friendship that sprang from this 
inning, ripened into a close inti- 
macy, and a frequent interch: of 
letters and visits. Some of the hap- 
a efforts of the titled painter are 
ustrations of the poems of his 
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friend ; and in many of those poems 
their names will go down to posterity, 
linked together by the purest ties of 
friendship and mutual admiration. 
Sir George died in 1827, and be- 
queathed to Mr. Wordsworth an 
annuity of 100/. to defray the ex~ 

mses of an annual tour. There 
fad been a period in Wordsworth’s 
life, when fear of poverty and dis- 
tress had clouded his prospects. Mr. 
de Quincey informs us, (again we 
search Dr. Christopher Words- 
worth’s pages in vain, for either con- 
firmation or denial,) on Miss Words- 
worth’s authority, that her brother 
at one time became subject to a ner- 
vous affection to such an extent, that 
his friends, as a means of beguiling 
his distress, played cards with him 
every night. 

Again we say, honour and grati- 
tude to Raisley Calvert and Lord 
Lonsdale, and the few men who, like 
Sir George Beaumont, cheered and 
supported the poet in his struggle 
with hostile criticism and public 
apathy. To these three men his works 
and his correspondence bear ample 
testimony. We cannot, however, 
in justice, avoid a passing allusion 
to the absence of any acknowledg- 
ment, or of even any feeling of 
thankfulness, for sympathy of a less 
substantial but no less necessary 
kind, from those few men of letters 
who early discerned and expressed 
their sense of Wordsworth's pro- 
foundly original genius. If the 
poet’s own extreme dislike of writing 
prevented such acknowledgments in 
the shape in which they form so 
pleasing a portion of the biographies 
of other poets, at least we should 
like to have had some record of 
spoken feelings, which would have 
shown that the homage of such men 
as Wilson and De Quincey, and 
later in his career, of Thomas 
Arnold, of Julius Hare, and of 
Henry Taylor, was not paid to an 
idol of stone. The biographer’s 
want of sympathy with any form 
of goodness or talent which does not 
run submissively within the channels 
of Church-of-England orthodoxy ac- 
cording to the Westminster Canon, 
may partly account for this. Still 


* Dr. Wordsworth is not quite correct in leading his readers to suppose that his 


uncle’s laureateship 


was a complete sinecure. 


On Prince Albert’s installation as 


Ghancellor of the University of Cambridge, he wrote the words of the Ode, which 
was composed by the popular and accomplished professor of music, Dr. Walmisley, 


and performed in the Senate House. 
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something of it must, we fear, be 
attributed to a hardness in Words- 
worth’s nature towards the human 
world outside his own family circle, 
to an independence of the sympathy 
of men, which was indeed a means 
of preserving him from much dis- 
comfort and annoyance, assailed 
and ridiculed as he was, but which, 
at the same time, was grievously 
discouraging to such weak pers as 
felt the worth of their worship, and 
required some return of affection, 
sympathy, and esteem. With men 
of letters especially, the ‘ limitation 
of his literary sensibilities’ prevented 
him from forming, or at least sus- 
ae a mutual friendship. Even 
to Coleridge, who so dearly loved 
him, who so generously and so ably 
vindicated his claims to be called a 
great poet, whose profound and 
elaborate criticism in the Biographia 
Literaria remains to this day the 
~ satisfacto aoa and the 

st exposition of his friend’s ° 
how a the return of oe 
admiring appreciation—how dimand 
faint the sympathy during all that 
period of Co allas's ife, when 
clouds and darkness beset his path, 
and he was walking through the 
valley of the shadow of death. The 
fact is, he did not value all this 
sympathy, because he did not need 
it. He could never have written to 
Coleridge as Coleridge wrote to him 
in Germany— 

William, my head and my heart! dear 
William and dear Dorothea! 

You have all in each other; but I am lonely, 
and want you! 

This last line, too, gives a more 
amiable reason for Wordsworth’s 
indifference to his friends and ad- 
mirers. His heart was wrapped up 
in his wife and sister, and after- 
wards in his children, especially in 
her who recalled his sister’s child- 
hood — his beloved Dora. The 
name recalls us from our discursion 
to speak of one in whom so much 
of the poet’s deepest, fondest affec- 
tion was centred, and to whom his 
biographer has paid the honour of 
joining her portrait with her father’s 
as the frontispieces to his two 
volumes. Wordsworth had in all 
five children :— 
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John, born 18th June, 1803. 
Dorothy, called and _ generall 
known as Dora, born 16 
August, 1804. 
Thomas, born 16th June, 1806. 
Catharine, born 6th Sept. 1808. 
William, born 12th May, 1810. 
Of these, Thomas and Catharine 
died in early childhood; John and 
William survive their father; the 
former is a cle an, the latter 
succeeded upon his father’s resigna- 
tion to the distributorship of stamps. 
Nothing remarkable is recorded of 
any of the four by Dr. Christopher 
‘Wordsworth; but to those for whom 
curious psychological facts have 
interest, the name of Catharine 
Wordsworth (who died before she 
was four years old; ‘ loving she is, 
and tractable, though wild,’ is ad- 
dressed to her) will always be 
memorable as the cause and object 
of that strange nympholepsy, the 
agonies of which Mr. de Quincey has 
80 we and powerfully de- 
scribed in those Lake Reminiscences, 
to which the absence of what 
is interesting or characteristic in 
the volumes we are reviewing has 
led us so often to refer. “Dora 
Wordsworth will always form a 
conspicuous object in any artistically 
conceived biography of her father. 
When she was a month old, he ad- 
dressed to her that thoughtful 
poem, beginning,— 
Hast thou, then, survived, 
Mild offspring of infirm humanity? 
Not many weeks after, she in- 
— that most exquisite of all her 
ather’s sportive compositions, ‘ The 
Kitten and the Falling Leaves’ 
To her is addressed ‘The Longest 
Day ;’ and when, threatened with 
blindness, he anticipates the time 
that he should need a guiding hand, 
it is to his ‘own Dora, his beloved 
child,’ that he would, like another 
CEdipus, entrust his dark steps. 
And who can forget that later group, 
in which the noblest art, warmed 
by pure affection, has blended 
cuaalian in indissoluble beauty, 
Dora Wordsworth, Edith Southey, 
and Sara Coleridge? She married 
at a mature age Edward Quillinan, 
Esq.,* to whose children, left to her 
charge by a beloved friend, she had 





* We regret to be compelled to add that, since this article was written, the news- 
papers have announced the death of this gentleman, himself the author of works 
which prove him to have been worthy of his charming and gifted wife. 
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setae the duties of a mother. 
ut her health rapidly failed, and 
after an unavailing journey to 
Portugal, of which she has left a 
ublished record that proves her to 
ve inherited no little of the genius 
of her father and her aunt, she died 
of consumption in July, 1847, about 
three years before her father. From 
the poems addressed to her, and 
those previously alluded to, referring 
to Mrs. Wordsworth, with the 
scattered allusions throughout his 
works to his sister, the reader may 
have insight into Wordsworth’s life, 
so far as women influenced either 
his happiness or the development 
of his genius. His ‘ Lucy’ poems, 
which seem to allude to some early 
love prematurely removed, either 
belong tothe region of pure imagina- 
tion, or all records of the fact have 
been obliterated. But the sister, the 
wife, and the daughter remain for 
us as prominent portraits, scarcely 
idealized by the poet’s pencil, as 
fellow-workers co-operating in the 
production of the poems, and above 
all, as personal powers, sustaining, 
nourishing, purifying, and  in- 
vigorating the poetic temperament 
by the sweet and holy influences of 
ection, and the quiet, unobtrusive 
action of the domestic charities. 
The history of literature furnishes 
no group upon which the heart can 
rest more delighted and satisfied. 
We have noticed Wordsworth’s 
successive publications up to 1805. 
In 1807, appeared two volumes of 
Miscellaneous Poems, which drew 
down upon him the wrath and ridi- 
cule of Mr. Jeffrey. The great 
oracle of the North had before this 
given vent to sundry manifestations 
of indignant contempt, but our poet 
had hitherto stood the brunt of the 
critic’s charge, in company with 
Southey, Lamb, and the rest of the 
so-called Lakers. But now on his 
single head was discharged the piti- 
less pelting of the storm; and while 
the majority of the world were 
shaking with laughter, and a few 
trembling with indignation, the un- 
happy victim himself maintained an 
unbroken serenity, and held on his 
way with cheerful heart and hope 
unabated. God has given to some 
men love, humility, and genuine 
en of the beautiful and 
good in nature and in art; to 
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others, the gift of saying wi 
things and non ustanel What 
could such a critic, with all his bril- 
liant faculties, permanently effect 
against a man who writes with the 
views and expectations expressed in 
the following passage from a letter, 
dated 1807, to Lady Beaumont :— 


It is impossible that any expectations 
can be lower than mine concerning the 
immediate effect of this little work upon 
what is called the public. I do not here 
take into consideration the envy and 
malevolence, and all the bad ions 
which always stand in the way of a work 
of any merit from a living poet; but 
merely think of the pure, absolute, 
honest ignorance in which all worldlings 
of every rank and situation must be 
enveloped, with respect to the thoughts, 
feelings, and images, on which the life 
of my poems depends. The things which 
I have taken, whether from within or 
without, what have they to do with 
routs, dinners, morning calls, hurry from 
door to door, from street to street, on 
foot or in carriage; with Mr. Pitt or 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Paul or Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, the Westminster election, or the 
borough of Honiton? In a word—for I 
cannot stop to make my way through 
the hurry of images that present them- 
selves to me—what have they to do 
with endless talking about things nobody 
cares anything for except as far as their 
own vanity is concerned, and this with 
persons they care nothing for but as 
their vanity or selfishness is concerned? 
—what have they to do (to say all at 
once) with a life without love? In such 
a life there can be no thought; for we 
have no thoughts (save thoughts of pain) 
but’as far as we have love and admiration. 

It is an awful truth, that there neither 
is, nor can be, any genuine enjoyment 
of poetry among nineteen out of twenty 
of those persons who live, or wish to 
live, in the broad light of the world— 
among those who either are, or are 
striving to make themselves, people of 
consideration in society. This is a truth, 
and an awful one, because to be in- 
capable of a feeling of poetry, in my 
sense of the word, is to be without love 
of human nature and reverence for God. 

Upon this I shall insist elsewhere; at 
present let me confine myself to my 
object, which is to make you, my dear 
friend, as easy-hearted as myself with 
respect to these poems. Trouble not 
yourself upon their present reception ; 
of what moment is that compared with 


what I trust is their destiny !—to console 
the afflicted ; to add sunshine to daylight, 
by making the happy happier; to teach 
the young and the gracious of every age 
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to see, to think, and feel, and, therefore, 
to become more actively and securely 
virtuous; this is their office, which I 
trust they will faithfully perform, long 
after we (that is, all that is mortal of us) 
are mouldered in our graves. 


Still, the critic did something : he 
supplied witlings with epigrammatic 
bon-bons, caused the poems to be 
an unremunerative article of com- 
merce, and retarded the nation in 
their general acknowledgment of a 

eat poet ; and they now stand side 

y side, critic and poet, and the age 
has already approximated to a just 
appreciation of each. Again, on the 
publication of the ‘Excursion,’ in 
1814, the same hand shot another 
and a more sulphurous bolt; he 
even boasted, in his self-complacent 
blindness, that he had crushed the 
* Excursion.’ ‘ He crush the ‘ Excur- 
sion’!’ cried Southey; ‘tell him he 
might as well hope to crush Skid- 
daw!’ But this time, whether from 
mere opposition, or from a gleam of 
genuine insight, the Quarterly Re- 
view—established, a few years pre- 
viously, as a counterblast to the 
great Whig Bellows—issued a mild 
whiff of qualified approval. This, 
however, was going too far; and 
next year, in a notice of the ‘ White 
Doe of Rylstone,’ Wordsworth stood 
at the bar of the Tory journal, ar- 
raigned and convicted of poetical 
heterodoxy and literary felo-de-se. 
Nor—in spite of Southey’s intimate 
connexion with the Quarterly, and, 
whatever Mr. Lockhart may now 
demean himself to say, his invalu- 
able assistance to it—was the ver- 
dict reversed till, in 1834, the author 
of Philip Van Artevelde contributed 
to its pages the ablest estimate and 
the fullest acknowledgment of 
Wordsworth’s genius and poetry 
that has appeared since the publica- 
tion of the Biographia Lateraria. 
That still remains, and is likely, we 
fear, long to remain, unapproached 
and unapproachable, as a specimen 
of philosophical criticism, and a 
generous testimony of personal ad- 
miration. 

Instructive as are these facts, as 
warnings against putting faith in 
critics, and against that self-conceit 
and laziness which presume to judge 
a writer who gives ample proof of 
original genius, without an attempt 
to submit to his influence, or to 
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seize his point of view, and so feel 
with his feelin , and see with his 
eyes, we should not think them 
worth mentioning here, but for 
the serene equanimity with which 
Wordsworth endured, not only the 
lash of his critics, but, what is far 
more galling, the neglect of the 
world of letters. ‘Let the age,’ he 
writes to Southey, ‘ continue to love 
its own darkness; I shall continue 
to write with, I trust, the light of 
Heaven upon me.’ With more epi- 
grammatic point than is usual with 
him, he says of one of his principal 
assailants, ‘ he has taken a perpetual 
retainer from his own incapacity to 
plead against my claims to public 
approbation.’ So again, in writing 
to Bernard Barton: ‘It pleases, 
though it does not surprise me, to 
learn that, having been affected early 
in life by my verses, you have re- 
turned again to your old loves, after 
some little infidelities, which you 
were shamed into by commerce with 
the scribbling and chattering part of 
the world. I have heard of many 
who, upon their first acquaintance 
with my poetry, have had much to 
get over before they couldthoroughly 
relish it; but never of one who, 
having once learned to enjoy it, had 
ceased to value it, or survived his 
admiration. This is as good an ex- 
ternal assurance as I can desire, that 
my inspiration is from a pure source, 
and that my principles of composi- 
tion are trustworthy.’ 

It was this rooted conviction of 
the genuineness of his inspirationand 
the truth of his principles, combined 
with a deep sense that the question 
involved was not a merely personal 
one to himself, but concerned the best 
interests of humanity, that sustained 
his patience and cheerfulness. But 
subordinate to this moral cause, we 
have no doubt that his active habits 
and out-of-door life materially aided 
this effect. ‘ Nine-tenths of my 
verses,’ he says, ‘have been mur- 
mured in the open air.’ ‘There,’ said 
his servant to some strangers, who 
were being shown over Rydal Mount, 
‘is my master’s library, where he 
keeps his books, but his study is out 
of doors.’ And on his return after a 
long absence from home, his cottage 
neighbours have been heard to say, 
‘ Well, there he is; we are glad to 
hear him booing about again.’ His 
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pedestrian tours have been already 
mentioned; and, indeed, his tours 
seem to have been most of them 
mainly pedestrian; it is not from 
carriage windows that such impres- 
sions as form the stuff of his nume- 
rous poetic memorials of his journeys 
to Scotland and elsewhere are re- 
ceived. How much his happiness 
was subserved by this habit, may be 
judged from an anecdote, showing 
the extreme irritability of his con- 
Saniee, an ee urther aoa 
ested in frequently recurring attac 
of iaeomalion of the eyes. He 
received a wound in his foot while 
walking about composing the ‘White 
Doe,’ and though he desisted from 
walking, he found the irritation of 
the wounded part was kept up by 
the act of composition. Upon taking 
a mental holiday, a rapid cure was 
the consequence. He adds, ‘ Poetic 
excitement, when accompanied by 
eeeeries labour in composition, 

throughout my life brought on 
more or os ily derangement. 
Nevertheless, I am at the close of 
my seventy-third year, in what ma 
be called excellent health. But 
ought to add, that my intellectual 
labour has been generally carried 
on out of doors.’ Not that his poems 
were given to the public as extem- 
pore effusions ; no writer of his time 
was more impressed with the neces- 
sity of labour for the perfect poet. 
He thuswrites toa friend who seemed 
destined to tread the path of science 
with honour and usefulness, and was 
in danger of weakening himself by 
indulgence in the composition of 
verses. 

Again and again I must repeat, that 
the composition of verse is infinitely 
more of an art than men are prepared 
to believe; and absolute success in it 
depends upon innumerable minutiz, 
which it grieves me you should stoop to 
acquire a knowledge of. Milton talks 
of ‘pouring easy his unpremeditated 
verse.’ It would be harsh, untrue, and 
odious, to say there is anything like 
cant in this; but it is not true to the 
letter, and tends to mislead. I could 
point out to you five hundred p 
in Milton upon which labour has been 
bestowed, and twice five hundred more 
to which additional labour would have 
been serviceable, 


Mr. de Quincey calculated many 
years ago, that Wordsworth’s le 
must have carried him then nearly 
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200,000 miles; and an old friend of 
ours is fond of telling that as he was 
riding one summer afternoon on a 
coach along Grasmere, the coach 
met Mr. Wordsworth and stopped ; 
and a young lady inside who was 
going on a visit to the poet, put 
her head out to speak to him. 
‘How d’ye do?” said he,—‘how d’ye 
do? Mrs. Wordsworth will be de- 
lighted to see you. I shall be back 
in the evening. I’m only going to 
tea with Southey.’ Southey lived 
not less than fifteen miles off—hardly 
a yard of level ground all the way. 
Another anecdote we must tell, 
partly illustrating this peripatetic 
tendency, and partly as giving a 
glimpse of that practical humour, 
which Wordsworth was not deficient 
in, though these volumes furnish but 
this solitary one—and that is owing 
to Mr. Justice Coleridge. 


As we walked, I was admiring the 
never-ceasing sound of water, so re- 
markable in this country. ‘I was walk- 
ing,’ he said, ‘on the mountains, with 
, the Eastern traveller ; it was after 
rain, and the torrents were full. I said, 
‘I hope you like your companions—these 
bounding, joyous, foaming streams,’ 
‘No,’ said the traveller, pompously, ‘I 
think they are not to be compared in 
delightful effect with the silent solitude 
of the Arabian Desert.’ My mountain 
blood was up. I quickly observed that 
he had boots and a stout great coat on, 
and said, ‘I am sorry you don’t like this ; 
perhaps I can show you what will please 
you more.’ I strode away, and led him 
from crag to crag, hill to vale, and vale 
to hill, for about six hours ; till I thought 
I should have had to bring him home, 
he was so tired.’ 


This prodigious habit of walking, 
and that other of lying in luxurious 
dreamy meditation on sunny bank, 
or under the shade of trees, account 
for the very scanty records of stud 
or even desultory reading which 
these volumes afford. "Wordsworth 
was fairly, though by no means 
deeply or curiously read in English 
poetry; Mr. de Quincey adds in 
ancient history; but of this there 
appears no proof in these volumes, 
nor the faintest indication in his 
writings. The only foreign literature 
for which he seems to have had any 
taste was Italian, though he could 
speak French fluently, and had a 
fair knowledge of German: of the 
Greek poets he talks, but with the 
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Latin poets he had that familiar ac- 
quaintance which was so much more 
common with our fathers and grand- 
fathers than among ourselves ; he 
even translated into rhymed heroic 
verse several books of the Aineid, 
With philosophical writers and phi- 
losophical systems he shows no ac- 
quaintance, and of physical science 
he had no special knowledge. In 
fact, his range of reading was ex- 
tremely limited, and neither his 
letters nor his recorded conversations 
would lead us to suppose that with- 
in this range his knowledge was 
rofound or his observation keen. 
We cannot cull from these two 
volumes a single critical remark that 
betrays extraordinary sagacity or 
profound comprehension of an #s- 
thetic law. He had or fancied that 
he had, a taste for old books. ‘ The 
only modern books that I read,’ he 
writes to Archdeacon Wrangham, 
‘ are those of travels, or such as re- 
late to matters of fact—and the only 
modern books that I care for; but 
as to old ones, I am like yourself— 
scarcely anything comesamisstome.’ 
Wequestion whether thistaste forold 
books was much more than a liking 
for the thoughtful poets of the Stuart 
period, such as Daniel and Herbert; 
stimulated perhaps by very genuine 
indifference towards, if not contempt 
for, all contemporary literature. 
Even the great Cenlenetes of our 
literature only beamed on him from 
one side of their sphered brightness. 
Chaucer’s descriptions, sparkling 
with the dews of morning, and his 
gentle piety of heart; the long-drawn 
sweetness of Spenser’s verse, and the 
elevated purity of his moral; Milton’s 
austere grandeur of thought and 
stately pomp of imagination—all 
these were Wordsworth’s own, and 
he listened to them with rapt atten- 
tion as to the voice of his own soul. 
But of a greater than any or all of 
these, we can only recal one trace: 
The gentle Lady married to the Moor. 
Andhere it is nottheagony of passion, 
nor thesubtle working of theinsidious 
poison, nor the diabolic revelation of 
concentrated coiled malignity, thai 
he dwells on, as characteristic 
excellences of the play, but the 
gentleness of the victim attracts and 
fascinates him. In all that mighty 
symphony of maidenly admiration, of 
nly love, of stately age, of vigorous 
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youth, of calm domestic peace, of 
* the pride, pomp, circumstance of 
glorious war,’ of boundless faith, of 
agonizing jealousy, of wrath, hate, 
fondness, and despair, all blending 
into one complex devouring passion, 
he hears but the simple melody of 
the flute. In that woof of death shot 
overwithall the gloriousand changing 
hues of life, he sees but one simple 
flower blooming by a grass-green 
grave. That marvellous and many- 
sided life-picture is to him only 
‘ patience sitting on a monument, 
smiling at grief.’ Let us not be 
misunderstood; of course Words- 
worth was acquainted with Shak- 
speare’s works; and of course, with 
all the world, he placed him with 
Homer, at the head of the first class 
of poets, while he knew that Spenser 
oni Milton only belonged to the 
second. But it 1s the of cowrse that 
marks the point at which his ap- 
wee 8 stopped. There come 
rom his lips none of those penetrat- 
ing flashes of light which broke from 
Coleridge amid lustrous clouds and 
radiant darkness, whenever he spoke 
of the great masters of the Epos 
and the Drama, communicating to 
others his own illuminating insight, 
the result at once of profound study 
and profound affection. In fact, we 
doubt whether Wordsworth read to 
enlarge the range of his conception 
or sympathies. In the language of 
modern criticism, he kept his own 
centre, and thence surveyed men and 
books; never attempted to gain their 
centre. De Quincey admirably points 
out how little needful books were toa 
man who drew such an ‘ enormity of 
pleasure’ from the everlasting vaniety 
of nature’s common appearances, who 
could derive 

Even from the meanest flower that blows 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Who felt that 


One impulse from the vernal wood, 
Could teach him more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


One story, thoroughly character- 
istic of W ordsworth’s indifference to 
every production of modern growth 
but his own poetry, we recently heard 
from a friend. Possibly it may be 
1 print, but we have not seen it. 
‘When Rob Roy was published, some 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s friends made 
& pic-nic, and the amusement of the 
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day was to be the new novel. He 
accompanied them to the selected 
t, joined them at luncheon, and 

en said—‘ Now, before you begin, 

I will read you a poem of my own 
on Rob Roy. It will increase your 
pleasure in the new book.’ Of course, 
every one was delighted, and he 
recited the well-known verses; and 
the moment he had finished, said, 
* Well, now I hope you will enjoy 
your book;’ and wale quietly off, 
and was seen no more all the after- 
noon. 

The very rough mode in which he 
handled books showed how little he 
cared for them. Southey said, to 
let him into a fine library was like 
turning a bear into a tulip garden ; 
and De Quincey tells of his cutting 
open a pracht-edition of Burke with 
a knife he had just used to butter 
toast. What a contrast his pious 
remorse at the ravage of the nut- 
bough— 

I felt a sense of pain when I teheld 

The silent trees, and the intruding sky ;— 
and the earnest reverence of the 
exhortation that follows :— 

Then, dearest maiden! move along these 
shades 

In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 

Touch—for there is a spirit in the woods. 

We must huddle together some 
scraps of his-recorded conversation, 
merely premising, that the most elo- 
quent talkers of the age have called 
him the most eloquent of men in con- 
versation, and that, therefore, these 
scraps are not to be taken as speci- 
mens of anything more than his 
judgment and opinions. Take his 
sentences on his great contem- 
poraries. Here is Goethe :— 

He does not seem to me to be a great 
poet in either of the classes of poets, At 
the head of the first class I would place 
Homer and Shakspeare, whose universal 
minds are able to reach every variety of 
thought and feeling without bringing 
their own individuality before the reader. 
They infuse, they breathe life into every 
object they approach, but you never 
find themselves. At the head of the 
second class, those whom you can trace 
individually in all they write, I would 
place Spenser and Milton. In all that 
_— writes you can trace the gentle, 
affectionate spirit of the man; in all 
that Milton writes you find the exalted 
sustained being that he was. Now, in 
what Goethe writes, who aims to be of 
the first class, the wniversal, you find 
the man himself, the artificial man, 
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where he should not be found ; so that 
I consider him a very artificial writer, 
aiming to be universal, and yet con- 
stantly exposing his individuality, which 
his character was not of a kind to dignify. 
He had not sufficiently clear moral per- 
ceptions to make him anything but an 
artificial writer. 

And again :— 

I have tried to read Goethe. I never 
could succeed. Mr. refers me to 
his Iphigenia, but I there recognise none 
of the dignified simplicity, none of the 
health and vigour which the heroes and 
heroines of antiquity possess in the 
writings of Homer, The lines of Lucre- 
tius describing the immolation of Iphi- 
genia are worth the whole of Goethe's 
long poem. Again, there is a profligacy, 
an inhuman sensuality, in his works 
which is utterly revolting. I am not 
intimately acquainted with them gene- 
rally. But I take up my ground on the 
first canto of Wilhelm Meister; and, as 
the attorney-general of human nature, I 
there indict him for wantonly outraging 
the sympathies of humanity. Theo- 
logians tell us of the degraded nature 
of man ; and they tell us what is true. 
Yet man is essentially a moral agent, 
and there is that immortal and unex- 
tinguishable yearning for something 
pure and spiritual which will plead 
against these poetical sensualists as long 
as man remains what he is. 

Scott :— 

As a poet, Scott cannot live, for he 
has never in verse written anything 
addressed to the immortal part of man. 
In making amusing stories in verse, he 
will be superseded by some newer ver- 
sifier; what he writes in the way of 
natural description is merely rhyming 
nonsense. Asa prose writer, Mr. Words- 
worth admitted that Scott had touched 
a higher vein, because there he had 
really dealt with feeling and passion. 
As historical novels, professing to give 
the manners of a pa&t time, he did not 
attach much value to those works of 
Scott's, so called, because that he held 
to be an attempt in which success was 
impossible. This led to some remarks 
on historical writing, from which it 
appeared that Mr. Wordsworth has 
small value for anything but contem- 
porary history. He laments that Dr. 
Arnold should have spent so much of 
his time and powers in gathering up 
and putting into imaginary shape the 
scattered fragments of the history of 
Rome. 

And again :— 

He discoursed at great length on 
Scott’s works. His poetry he considered 
of that kind which will always be in 
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demand, and that the supply will always 
meet it, suited to the age. He does not 
consider that it in any way goes below 
the surface of things; it does not reach 
to any intellectual or spiritual emotion ; 
it is altogether superficial, and he felt it 
himself to be so. His descriptions are 
not true to nature; they are addressed 
to the ear, not to the mind. He was a 
master of bodily movements in his battle- 
svenes ; but very little productive power 
was exerted in popular creations. 

Moore :— 

T. Moore has great natural genius; 
but he is too lavish of brilliant ornament. 
His poems smell of the perfumer’s and 
milliner’s shops. He is not content 
with a ring and a bracelet, but he must 
have rings in the ear, rings on the nose 
——rings everywhere. 

Shelley :— 

Shelley is one of the best artists of us 
all: I mean in workmanship of style. 


Tennyson :— 

I saw Tennyson, when I was in Lon- 
don, several times. He is decidedly the 
first of our living poets, and I hope will 
live to give the world still better things. 
You will be pleased to hear that he ex- 
pressed in the strongest terms his grati- 
tude to my writings. To this I was far 
from indifferent, though persuaded that 
he is not much in sympathy with what 
I should myself most value in my 
attempts—viz., the spirituality with 
which I have endeavoured to invest the 
material universe, and the moral rela- 
tions under which I have wished to 
exhibit its most ordinary appearances, 


We have left ourselves no space 
to speak of the poet’s later political 
ga It is well known that 
they were of what is called a high 
Tory complexion—especially that 
he looked with no favourable eye on 
the sort of education that has been 
latterly spreading among the poor; 
that he extremely disliked dissent, 
anddisapprovedof modern concession 
to it; that he anticipated the most 
disastrous consequences from the 
Catholic Emancipation and Reform 
Bills. He passed, in fact, apparently 
from one pole to the other of the 
political sphere, just as his friends 
Southey and Coleridge did, and 
under the influence of like causes, 
the chief of which was undoubtedly 
the strong national feeling that was 
roused in them all by Napoleon’s 
strides of conquest, and the danger 
that at one time seemed to threaten 
England. The violence and crimes 
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of the Jacobins had before this 
alienated their sympathies from the 
French Revolution. They, men of 
thought and feeling, not men of 
experience and action, had dreamt 
of a rose-water revolution, and 
sickened at blood. At first, they 
merely stood aloof, displeased ope 
at the proceedings of the French 
and at our declaration of war. But 
when danger came near ‘the in- 
violate island of the brave and free,’ 
they not only felt as Englishmen 
oa patriots, but looked upon 
their country as the last citadel and 
stronghold of liberty; and hence- 
forth war to the knife with France 
was identical with devotion to free- 
dom and virtue. During the whole 
war with Napoleon, the Whigs did 
what they dared to thwart its con- 
tinuance, and to annoy those who 
carried it on, and so became to a 
degree identified with the enemies 
of the country. This is the feeling 
that lay originally at the bottom of 
Wordsworth’s dislike of them. Then, 
again, he never was at heart a de- 
mocrat. Like Milton, he would have 
had an aristocracy of intellect and 
virtue. There is not a trace of the 
feeling, that numbers should out- 
weigh worth from beginning to end 
of his writings. He had, besides, a 
strong distaste for city life, for its end- 
less bustle, and its dull routine, ani- 
mated as he thought by vanity and the 
desire of wealth. Commerce, trade, 
and manufactures were not, in his 
estimation, the sources of a nation’s 
greatness; but on country life, its 
occupations, its traditions, and its 
customs he looked with a fond affec- 
tion, especially on that national 
church which so associates itself to 
the senses, the imagination, and the 
understanding with a country life. 
The village spire and the squire’s 
mansion are the centres of this life, 
and Wordsworth’s passion for nature 
could scarcely have failed to throw 
something of a poetic lustre, in addi- 
tion to the value his reason and his 
heart attached to them, over the 
institutions of which both were sym- 
bols. His early association with 
Coleridge, too, tended to open to 
him the deep foundations on which 
our national institutions rest, and 
to inspire him with a reverence 
for them, and a cautious fear of 
weakening them by attempts at im- 
Qo 
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provement. If, however, any person 
1s inclined to call him reactionist 
and bigot, we would only remark 
that there are three classes of poli- 
ticians,—those who under the pres- 
sure of an existing evil seek for 
change, without the faculty of dis- 
cerning to what that change will 
inevitably lead ; ignorant, in fact, of 
the law of development which links 
together political events and gives 
unity to History ;—those who, with 
conscious and definite aim, plant the 
great hereafter in the now, and are 
not consequently liable to be startled 
and terrified, and driven into reac- 
tion by the results of their own 
actions ;—and thirdly, those whowith 
clear eye discern the dependence of 
the hereafter upon the now, and be- 
cause they shrink from thehereafter, 
refuse to take the step which renders 
it inevitably certain. To the last 
class belonged William Wordsworth. 
How few belong to the second and 
the highest may be gathered from 
the panic and the outcry that have 
been excited by a necessary re- 
sult of that Catholic Emancipation 
which was carried amid the exulting 
acclamation of the very men who 
are now loudest in bewailing its 
consequences, and ne that they 
are consequences ; and equally from 
the horror of democracy and the 
narrow exclusiveness which have 
marked the political conduct of the 
author of the Reform Bill, since his 
second charter became an Act of 
Parliament, and so was, according to 
his theories, to consider itself dead 
and buried, or, at least, duly bound 
over to keep the peace. 

Of the literary ability displayed 
in the volumes we have been review- 
ing, we have indicated our opinion 
in passing. Dr. Christopher Words- 
worth may say that he has not _ 
fessed to write a life of his unc 
granted; but he has filled two 
octavos with matter that might have 
gone to the writing of his life, and 
has thereby playeddog in the manger 
as regards any one else who may 
wish to write it. Besides this, he 
has misrepresented his uncle, so far 
as lay in his power. We do not, 
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of course, mean that he has con- 
sciously given a false impression of 
him, but, as we said before, ‘the eye 
only sees that which it brings with 
it the power of seeing,’ and he saw 
in the great poet little more than a 
clothes-horse, on which were hung 
what, we suppose, he would call 
High-Tory a High-Church opi- 
nions, but which, as seen through 
the dull distorting lens under which 
he exhibits them, become merely 
anti-popular, anti-Romanist, anti- 
progressionist — negative, in fact. 

hese opinions belonged to a living, 
thinking man, and this man is not 
given us in the book. The few 
persons from whom he has sought 
assistance are not those who knew 
the poet best, or appreciated him 
with feeling and discernment. We 
of course except Mrs. Wordsworth 
and Miss Wordsworth, though 
with the exception of the latter’s 
journal, of the fragments of which 
we have spoken as the most valuable 
portion of the work, but the faintest 
reflection of their intimate know- 
ledge and affectionate veneration has 
been caught and transmitted to the 
public. We mean, that men of 
great talent and recognised distine- 
tion, who knew Wordsworth well, 
have not been asked for their aid, 
nor are their names once mentioned 
in the volumes. And when we put 
together the marked character of 
these omissions, and the evident 
attempt, palpable throughout this 
biography, to stamp upon its sub- 
ject those peculiar religious, and 
political opimions which belong to 
the biographer, we cannot avoid the 
conclusion, that Dr. Wordsworth 
has supposed that, by ignoring the 
fact of his uncle’s intimacy with 
persons of various religious and 
political opinions, he can persuade 
the world that this uncle was alto- 
gether such an one as himself, con- 
temptuously indifferent to the whole 
secular life of his times, with its 
grand results, and grander hopes, 
and that the laurel crown which 
glistened greenly amid his silver 
locks, was, after all, nothing more 
than a shovel hat. 
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SOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE, OR MENAGERE.* 


[HE progress of Quackery kee 
ace with the march of mind. It 
is the evil genius of civilization—its 
doomed attendant through all the 
ages of struggle, inheriting equally 
with it the legacies of the past and 
the gifts of the present, gathering 
strength from the same sources, 
using the same means of advance, 
and is not to be overthrown and 
abolished until the endeavours of 
mankind shall have realized wisdom 
to the world. No indications of an 
approach to this desirable con- 
summation intimate the decay of 
quackery. We behold it on all sides 
as flourishing and multiple as ever ; 
unchanged in power, it substitutes 
with ever-increasing art the subtle 
assumptions ofscienceand philosophy 
for the coarser masqueradings of 
rudce times. No longer seeking to 


ae on the passions and pre- 


i: ices of a superstitious and un- 
ettered age, it appeals to the know- 
ledge and judgment of a reading and 
dilettante public. That public, wise 
in its own conceits, responds with an 
undiminished supply of dupes, and 
manifests, in the excess of its gulli- 
bility, that ‘a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.’ 

Directly a new doctrine is mooted, 
whether in astronomy, mathematics, 
botany, political economy, or any 
other science, it is carried for judg- 
ment, not before the learned profes- 
sors of the art in question, but be- 
fore the public; every man, woman, 
and child of that intellectual bod 
deeming himself, herself, or itself 
a qualified arbitrator in every ques- 
tion that may arise. 

With such a tribunal to pronounce 
in favour of electro-biology, in vain 
ony mesmerism declare it to be only 
a phase of its own art applied to the 
most foolish and unprofitable pur- 
poses, and fraudulently decked with 
anew name toattractunwary hunters 
after novelty to a fresh scientific toy. 
With such a body of electors to 
write and Res in - — in 
vain may chemistry an siolo 
snore that = fire souiaiielte 
canemitavapourthat willdestroy fire, 
which will not alsonecessarily destroy 


human life. Instances might be 
multiplied ad infinitum; but our 
subject matter will demonstrate more 
satisfactorily than fifty illustrations, 
that the world is not so wise as it 
seems. 

If there is any one art of which 
the entire public could be presumed 
to be competent judges, that art is 
cookery ; for it is one with which all 
have to do, either as providers, con- 
coctors, or consumers, at least once 
in every twenty-four hours; yet, 
even there, quackery rules pre- 
eminent; and an enthusiastic people 
receives M. Soyer with open arms 
as the founder of a new scientific 
era in gastronomy and domestic 
economy, and declares in all quar- 
ters its intention to cook, digest, 
and economize under his guidance. 
That M. Soyer may be a very skilful 
decorator of public banquets, and 
a a happy knack of ae 

istinguished portraits in_ jelly, an 
playing other such fantastic airs on 
the stew-pan and ice-pail as flatter 
the uncultivated palate into an assent 
through the eye, we very readily 
concede; but such conceits as these. 
which belong to the medizval age of 
cookery, cannot be received as testi- 
mony in support of his higher pre- 
tensions, which the Ménagére itself 
by no means substantiates, nor can 
it in any one of its divisions main- 
tain the ground which it assumes. 
Lamentably small must be the 
number of those who know either 
how to dine or to cook, when such a 
work as this is received as the acmé 
of culinary art, and the model of 
domestic management; and great 
must be the ignorance of the historic 
progress and actual position of the 
theory of cookery, when such a book 
is pronounced to be the foundation 
of a new scientific era in gastronomy. 

To Dr. Kitchener the merit of 
reforming the theory of English 
cookery is justly due; and to him 
M. Soyer must also yield the distine- 
tion of siaplif ying economical house- 
keeping, of introducing accurate 
proportions into every receipt, and 
of elevating cookery to the dignity 
of a science. The very partial atten- 
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tion which rewarded his exertions is 
to be attributed to the appearance 
of his book at a time when extra- 
vagance, and not economy, was the 
mania of the day; and as he possessed 
no factitious means by which to 
attract notice, it has never yet 
reached the standard position it 
merits. Young housekeepers, igno- 
rant of its superiority, purchase 
either the newest or the largest 
cookery book when they first enter 
on the duties of domestic manage- 
ment, works which should be called 
receipt books, for they are nothing 
more ; and which, though they may 
add to the dishes of the cook, are 
quite incapable of instructing the 
novice. When Dr. Kitchener pub- 
lished his Cook's Oracle, a barbaric 
love of display, an inordinate pre- 
tension, and an uncultivated taste, 
ruled supreme in society ; so that if 
Jones, on an income of threethousand 
a year, gave a sumptuous dinner to 
Brown, Brown, on his five hundred, 
was expected to give an equally 
grand repast to Jones. Few had 
the moral courage to refrain from 
this ridiculous assumption of pocket 
equality. Dr. Kitchener vigorously 
endeavoured to check this ruinous 
system by pointing out its wicked- 
ness, folly, and discomfort ; but the 
age was not then ripe for the advice, 
and the unhappy victims of inordi- 
nate display continued to feast and 
starve by turns, till experience 
proved that the sacrifice was greater 
than the gain. Still, ashamed to 
confess that they were not so rich 
as their neighbours, people began 
to seize on every political change, 
and on every commercial variation 
bearing on finances, as an excuse for 
retrenchment; and when at last the 
great railway crisis came, it un- 
locked the lips of the proudest pre- 
tenders to wealth, who seized with 
avidity on so good a cloak for 
their extravagance, and unjustifiable 
luxury was finally banished in the 
garb of unfortunate speculation. The 
confession of poverty has now become 
as great a cant as the pretension it 
superseded; and we hear alike from 
peer and commoner the universal 
‘I can’t afford it,’ as an excuse for 
abstaining from every generosity, 
and for practising every meanness. 
M. Soyer’s book, ushered in by 
all sorts of adventitious circum- 
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stances, and appearing at a period 
when economy prevails in an epi- 
demic form, is received with unani- 
mous applause. M. Soyer has con- 
stant opportunities of insinuatin 
himself into notice with a gran 
dinner, a new sauce, or an elysian 
nectar; and he certainly fully under- 
stands the art of fiddling to the 
public, as he has lately evidenced in 
the Dulcamara-like advertisement 
which announces his transformation 
of a London eating-house into a Cre- 
morne Gardens, where the graceful 
fictions of classical antiquity are 
metamorphosed into fantastical 
nonentities, and associated with such 
a jumble of romantic absurdities 
and theatrical commonplace as have 
never been surpassed in this mad 
world. M. Soyer knows the road 
to favour: he is well aware that the 
few who know how to dine are firmly 
established, each in his well-ordered 
home or deliberately-chosen hotel ; 
he perhaps suspects that, were it 
otherwise, these are not the cus- 
tomers for him; and as he has 
sagacity enough not to rely on his 
vaunted science to bring grist to his 
mill, he baits his trap with peep- 
shows and sugar-plums to catch the 
little great who worship success as 
the representative of desert. 

But it is as the exponent of a 
new system of economy that the 
Ménagére is most attractive. The 
system is introduced to us by means 
of a Mrs. L., who, while staying on 
a visit with a Mrs. B., is so charmed 
with her friend’s elegant and com- 
fortable mode of life, that she would 
fain adopt the same style in her 
own household, but for the increase 
of expenditure which such a superior 
manner must entail. Whereupon 
Mrs. B. assures Mrs. L. that she is 
equally necessitated to regulate her 
expenses by a limited income, and 
that though her family live so well, 
they do not live expensively. To 
explain this statement, Mrs. B. tells 
Mrs. L. that on comparing notes, 
some years previously, with a friend 
who had the same number to pro- 
vide for, and whose style was both 
more humble and less agreeable, 
Mrs. B. found that her own ex- 
penses were considerably under 
those of her uncomfortable friend. 
We are made acquainted with Mrs. 
B.’s mode of life in every particular : 
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the dishes for the breakfast, lun- 
cheon, nursery, kitchen, and family 
dinners, and bills of fare for her 
different parties being accurately 
specified, so that it would be no 
ifficult matter to appreciate M. 
Soyer’s economy, if we could get 
at the sum total, which is finally 
laid down in the following remark- 
able arithmetic. Mr. B. is exhibiting 
his wife’s ledger to the friend. 
‘Now!’ said Mr. B.; and taking u 
the housekeeping-book, he pala’ 
out the last year’s expenditure, which 
was £ . *No, no! that is im- 
possible,’ replied the other. ‘ But,’ 
said Mr. B., ‘there it is in black 
and white.’ On which the friend 
exclaims, ‘ Why, good heavens! 
without giving so many parties, and 
also two less in family, my expendi- 
ture is certainly greater.’ Can any- 
thing be more conclusive? Mr. B.’s 
aay expenses are £ , and his 
riend’s are certainly greater! These 
are valuable statistics, which, though 
they fail to prove the economy in 
evidence of which they are adduced, 
do nevertheless very clearly establish 
one of two things—either that M. 
Soyer cannot calculate the cost of 
the style of living he sets forth, or 
that, knowing it, he is also conscious 
that it will not make out his case of 
economy. There can be no other 
motive for withholding the result, 
and retreating into mystery and 
silence. There cannot be the shadow 
of a pretence for sparing the feelings 
of an anonymous and fictitious Mr. 
B. by dialling the distribution of 
his income from public scrutiny. M. 
Soyer had an opportunity of proving 
his assertions through the agency of 
this unreal personage. His state- 
ments could then have been affirmed 
or disproved by individual expe- 
riment; but he has chosen to shirk 
the evidence, and, under an appear-, 
ance of arithmetical accuracy, he 
hides the barrenness of this most 
lame conclusion. Nor will his eco- 
nomy bear a closer inspection in the 
matter of individual receipts, as it 
does not consist in giving those 
which, though the best of their 
kind, are cheap because made from 
inexpensive materials, dressed with 
nicety, and concocted with discrimi- 
nation; but where there is any 
saving in his receipts, it is effected 
by leaving out some good material 
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and supplying its place with some 
paltry substitute, or by diminishing 
the quantity of some ingredient of 
which the full complement is neces- 
sary to make a perfect whole. In 
the receipt for fritters, M. Soyer 
gives a specimen of this kind of par- 
simony, as, to a pound of flour and 
half a pound of butter he apportions 
only a quarter of the anal propor- 
tion of eggs, supplying their defi- 
ciency by table-beer, and leaving it 
to the option of the cook whether 
they be mixed with milk or with 
water. This kind of economy is 
of the ‘penny-wise, pound-foolish’ 
nature, which enjoys just now the 
prestige of being admitted in high 
places, and disgraces the policy of 
our day alike in the cabinet and the 
kitchen. 

In the class of receipts which 
combines cheapness and quality, the 
Ménagére is almost entirely defi- 
cient. M. Soyer very truly re- 
marks, that we have fallen into a 
foolish custom of purchasing only 
certain joints of meat which are 
considered the best, and therefore 
the most expensive, while a scientific 
knowledge of cookery would enable 
us to make good and elegant dishes 
from the cheaper parts. ‘ Of beef,’ 
he says, ‘the most expensive joints 
are the sirloin, ribs, round, silver- 
side, and aitchbone, because the 
are those generally used, althou 
many of the other parts are equally 
as good, as I shall prove to you, in 
the receipts which I shall write for 
the dinner, what can be done in the 
way of made dishes out of those 
parts which are rarely or never used 
in this country by the middle classes, 
which will more clearly develope to 
you my ideas on the subject.’ That 
is all very good as far as it goes, but 
when we refer to the receipts for 
— illustrations, we are again 

oomed to disappointment. Out of 
the forty-six receipts for cooking 
beef, only sixteen are from any of 
the parts not enumerated in the 
previous list of best joints. Even 
these few are very questionable, 
exhibit little variety, and none of 
them deserve to be called joints; 
five out of the number being different 
modes of preparing beef palates— 
three, meth of dressing ox-tails 
—three, various ways of dressi 

the fillet, which, in point of fact, is 
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the inferior part of the round— 
and the remainder are devoted to 
ox-heart, ox-kidneys, ox-feet, and 
ox-brains. Dr. Kitchener treats the 
same subject in a very different way. 
He gives thirteen receipts for colle 
ing cheap parts of beef, and nine out 
of the number are good sized joints 
that will make handsome, wholesome 
dishes. 

M. Soyer’s vaunted science is as 
suspicious as his economy. Dr. 
Kitchener describes the different 
effects produced on the chief consti- 
tuents of alimentary substances, b 
the various applications of heat. He 
states, that a certain degree of heat 
coagulates and separates albumen, 
and dissolves gelatine and osmazome. 
M. Soyer gives a receipt for making 
*osmazome,’ modestly informing us 
that ‘osmazome is known under the 
various names of essence, fumet, 
&c., in different cookery books,’ thus 
assuming to himself the glory of 
introducing that imposing word into 
gastrological composition. We can 
imagine the proud consciousness of 
scientific comprehension with which 
fair young housewives wil) present 
basins of ‘osmazome’ to their invalid 
husbands and brothers. An amusing 
instance of this kind of science oc- 
curred in London some years ago. 
It was found that gin could be pro- 
duced from bread, and an aptly 
artistic baker consequently adver- 
tised bread from which the potent 
spirit had been extracted. He met 
with such wonderful success, that 
no other bread maker in his neigh- 
bourhood could sell a penny roll. 
This state of things continued till a 
eel in the locality, his wits 

med by the unbought loaves 
whose burly figures reproached him 
from shelf and window for being 
such a laggard in the march of 
mind, bethought him of a lucky 
expedient for turning the scientific 
crisis to account. e next morn- 
ing an advertisement over his door 
announced ‘Bread with the Gin in 
it, sold here!’ The stratagem suc- 
ceeded to his calculation. The public, 
believing the other baker had de- 
frauded them of their due share of 
gin, flocked to his more sagacious 
rival, who no doubt enjoyed both 
fae) ke and the profit. 
. Soyer’s theoretical account of 
the, different processes of cookery 
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contains no original information 
worth having, nor do the directions 
accompanying particular receipts 
supply the deficiency. ‘ Different 
opinions exist,’ he says, ‘as to the 
mode and time required for roast- 
ing, but this must all depend upon 
the nature of the fire and the meat. 
In the receipts will be found the 
time which each requires. My plan 
is to make up as large a fire as the 
nature of the grate will allow, be- 
cause I can place my joint near or 
not, as may be required. I thus 
obtain every degree of heat.’ In the 
receipts we find the time, when spe- 
cified, invariably qualified by that 
expansive preposition ‘about,’ while 
for many things no time is given. 
He is strongly in favour of baking, 
which he thinks is the least under- 
stood, though one of the oldest forms 
of cookery ; ‘and in large public 
establishments, where a number of 
the same kind of joints are required,’ 
he declares, ‘it is the best plan of 
cooking.’ This does not say much 
for the refinement of his palate; for, 
unless when protected by pie crust, 
there is a most perceptible difference 
in the flavour of roast and baked 
meats, the latter being very inferior. 
Baking is a bad mode of preparing 
the noblest joints for table Let 
those who like the roast beef of old 
England to be really roasted avoid 
the Symposium ; and as all sorts of 
societies—learned, benevolent, and 
reformatory—are every day dining 
there, it may be as well to inform 
the ‘Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty » Aa, ee should 
contemplate paying him that aggre- 
gate countieennh, Yaak M. So i 
clares that ‘all oxen should fast 
from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours before being killed,’ though 
on what osmazomatic principle this 
cruelty is justifiable we are not in- 
formed. The case is in reality the 
very reverse of this. Animals are 
rendered unwholesome by being 
over-heated. And, in London espe- 
cially, where huge fattened creatures 
are penned so closely as to be gasp- 
ing for air, after having been, in all 
probability, over-driven and worried, 
to torment them with the pains of 
hunger, and to refuse relief to their 
raging thirst, is to throw them into 
a fever, exalt the animal salts, and 
mix the blood so intimately with 
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the flesh that it cannot be separated. 
Cruelty is never necessary under 
any circumstances ; and in this case, 
as in many others, retributive justice 
decrees that the broken law of kind- 
ness shall recoil on the aggressors. 
In the chapters on frying and 
sautéing, the science developed in 
the first contradicts that set forth in 
the last. For if it be true that the 
beauty of frying depends on the 
substance to be fried being covered 
by the boiling grease in which it is 
immersed—‘ so that the heat acts all 
over it at the same time, or other- 
wise the osmazome, or gravy, will 
be dried out of that part which is 
not covered, and the succulence and 
flavour of the viand lost; or should 
the liquid not be of that degree of 
heat which would carbonize the sur- 
face on the moment of its immersion, 
it would then enter into the sub- 
stance, render it greasy, and destroy 
its flavour, which no degree of heat 
could afterwards remedy’—then 
sauteing, which is frying in the 
smallest possible quantity of grease, 
iastead of complete immersion, must 
be a process direfully fatal to ‘ osma- 
zome,’ and one by which flavour and 
succulence must consequently be 
lost. Nor does M. Soyer explain 
away this difficulty by declaring 
that ‘the process of sautéing is at 
once quick, simple, and economical: 
the art of doing it well consists in 
doing it quickly, to keep the gravy 
and auieaa in the meat, which a 
slow process would nullify.’ These 
are contradictions, as M. Soyer treats 
them; but the fact is, that these 
two modes of frying are applicable 
to quite different things,—the first 
method, or frying proper, is applied 
to articles without osmazome, as 
soles, eels, and other fish, potatoes 
and other vegetables; while sautéing 
is the process devoted to cutlets, 
steaks, and other gravy-containing 
aliments. He forgets to instruct 
that different degrees of heat are 
necessary for the fat in which dif- 
ferent things are to be fried, and 
that while it is possible to go beyond 
the degree needed for fish, most 
other things will require less. But 
as all these differences are to be 
found in The Cook's Oracle, those 
who desire to know more for prac- 
tical purposes have only to refer to 
that instructor, where they will find, 
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in addition to accurate descriptions 
of all the culinary processes, precise 
directions as to the time each article 
requires, with instructions as to the 
manner of making up the fire for the 
different kinds of cookery, and for 
the various things to be cooked. A 
table is subjoined, giving the exact 
per centage of weight lost in the 
roasting and boiling of particular 
joints and kinds of meat, with a 
simple explanation of the causes of 
difference. 

In order to come to a correct con- 
clusion on the merits of particular 
receipts, it must be remembered 
that cookery, like every other art, 
has its precise rules of ony, by 
which the artist must be guided in 
his creations, and the connoisseur in 
his judgment. The two absolute 
sentences, ‘I like it,’ and ‘I don’t 
like it,’ by means of which senti- 
mental opinion asserts its unbased 
praise, and its unfounded censure, 
on every subject under the sun, 
though they possess the prestige of 
universal currency, cannot be ad- 
mitted as evidence. It must be 
ascertained whether M. Soyer has 
constructed his creations accordin 
to artistic principles, or not; an 
the verdict awarded must be as much 
according to law as is the sentence 
of a jury in a criminal inquiry. 

What harmony of colours is to the 
eye, and harmony of sounds to the 
ear, harmony of flavours is to the 

te. Nevertheless, it must not be 
forgotten that the simple senses 
are but the channels through which 
external things reach the mind; 
their unaided testimony goes for 
very little, whilst, so rapid is the 
communication between the mind 
and the senses, that the logical con- 
clusions of the former come to 
mistaken for the functional mani- 
festations of the latter. We must, 
therefore, be understood to appeal to 
the educated mind when we refer to 
the senses, which are only different 
outlets for the higher attribute. To 
animals, and to man in his savage 
state, instinct seconds the dictates of 
taste in favour of what is good, and 
in condemnation of what is hurtful. 
In a state of civilization, man loses 
his instinct; but he is only in a 
semi-barbarous condition till he has 
supplied its place by knowledge. 
The science of cookery consists of 
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an understanding of the modes by 
which different things are rendered 
most easy of solution to the stomach, 
a knowledge of the quantity and 
qualities of things suited to different 
seasons and constitutions, and a 
comprehension of elements that 
harmonize with each other, so ar- 
ranged that the health of every 
individual is regarded, and the 
palate of none offended. For this 
reason it is imperative that only 
necessary condiments be introduced 
into ordinary dishes, and that all 
sauces, made gravies, and accom- 
paniments, be served in separate 
sauce-boats, and not poured over the 
dishes they are intended for. By 
attention to this rule, the same 
repast may be made to give satis- 
faction to the healthy, comfort to 
the invalid, and gratification to the 
gustatory fancy of the gourmand. 
The warm reception given to M. 
Soyer’s Ménagére indicates, with a 
statistical accuracy very superior, to 
the clumsy contrivance of the census, 
the lamentably small number of 
educated palates and_ self-compre- 
hending stomachs which this country 
possesses; this defalcation is less 
excusable than any other artistic 
minority, because cookery is a sub- 
ject on which the well-being, of the 
community, to a certain extent, de- 
pends, alles besides, a matter with 
which all must meddle every day, 
either for good or for evil. A true 
understanding of the science of cook- 
ery would add to the happiness of life 
in many ways far more important 
than the mere pleasure of taste; 
though that is a gratification by no 
means to be despised, as it has, to say 
the least, the recommendation of 
being the first and the last we enjoy. 
It would give at one and the same 
time increased comforts, and de- 
creased expenses. But it is in its 
influence on health, both of mind 
and body, that cookery is so im- 
rtant.. The stomach, and not the 
eart, as poets write, is the great 
centre of existence and feeling. It 
is the first organ to sympathise with 
an affection of the heart, and the 
first to endeavour to alleviate it, by 
reminding the lover, through the 
pressing admonitions of hunger, of 
other duties and pleasures. When 
the stomach receives an antagonistic 
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element, it revenges itself by send- 
ing up morbid impressions to the 
brain. Many are the blue devils 
which avulgar rich dinner has raised, 
and scattered on evil missions 
amongst the children of men; many 
a childish disobedience is concocted 
in a soda-cake; and many a lover's 
quarrel lies in ambush at the bottom 
of a tureen of soup, where it jostles 
with matrimonial squabbles, morbid 
creeds, and poetic misprisions. Of 
course these influences are more or 
less potent according to the strength 
or weakness of the stomach and the 
brain; these two great organs act 
and re-act. The over-fretted brain 
of Napoleon induced cancer of the 
stomach, of which he died; and 
the observant Cobbett foretold the 
suicide of Lord Castlereagh to a 
small meeting of farmers, from his 
knowledge of the condition of that 
statesman’s digestive organs. ‘I 
marked him a few days ago,’ said 
Cobbett ; ‘that man is atrabilious! 
that man will die by his own hand!’ 
When time fulfilled the forgotten 
prediction, the little party that had 
eard it recalled with awe and 
wonder the memorable warning of 
Cobbett. 

M. Soyer seems to have no per- 
ception of harmony, cither of flavours 
or of substances, but he jumbles to- 
gether every conceivable collection 
of inimical elements, without the 
slightest regard to health, individual 
antagonisms, or refined palates ; 
while he possesses in a very high 
degree the exceedingly mischievous 
faculty of transforming delicate and 
digestible into coarse and indigest- 
ible dishes. 

In the important article, fish, his 
errors are too great and grievous 
to be pardoned. He directs the 
liver of skate, a strong, disagree- 
able, unwholesome article, to be 
boiled with that fish. He _ 
vinegar into the water in which 
fresh, delicate trout is boiled; 
and red mullet, which contains the 
delicious assortment of flavours that 
have gained it the title of the ‘ Sea 
Woodcock,’ he murders with wine, 
onion, lemon, parsley, and pepper. 
It. is not that he gives exceptional 
receipts containing dressings of this 
kind, but he has not one which does 
not contain some of them. Oyster 
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soup, which in the hands of a skilful 
cook is at once recherché and simple, 
M. Soyer manufactures of veal broth, 
seasoned with ham, onion, cloves, 
leak, carrots, celery, and turnips, 
salt, cayenne, peppercorns, mace, 
anchovy and Harvey sauces, a gill of 
cream, a quarter of a pound of butter, 
six ounces of flour, and a quart of 
milk, to which the oysters and their 
liquor are added, and the name of 
. Sater Soup’ very gratuitously 
given. This soup should be made 
of fish consominé, or broth, made of 
skate or any cheap good fish, allowing 
four pounds to make a tureen; it 
should be seasoned with eight pep- 
percorns, and as much mace as will 
cover the point of a knife, and, twenty 
minutes before serving, three dozen 
oysters should be added toit. Dolby, 
in addition to this, pounds the hard 
yolks of eggs with the hard parts of 
the oysters, and then adds six eggs, 
beaten up. Oyster soup, prepared 
according to either of these inethods, 
is what it ought to be—a pure, de- 
lightful, and digestible fish soup. 
But M. Soyer’s compound is a mélé 
unwholesome enough to upset a 
horse; neither fish, nor flesh, but 
an indigestible concoction of anta- 
gonisms, and certainly a most unfit 
foundation on which to rear the 
goodly edifice of a rational man’s din- 
ner. Many persons can make a very 
satisfactory dinner of fish, flesh, and 
fowl, who avoid the sweets of the 
second course, because they cannot 
stand the admixture of pastry, milk, 
and cream, with the wine and sauces 
of the more substantial partof dinner. 
To such, the surreptitious introdue- 
tion of milk and cream into their 
stomachs under the delusive appel- 
lation of fish soup, would be an 
atrocious infliction. 

M. Soyer uses pepper, vinegar, 
and butter, with indiscriminating 
vulgarity throughout his receipts. 
Ignoring the distinction between 
the occasions when they should be 
used, and those when they may 
be added, he sprinkles them un- 
sparingly everywhere. Forgetting 

at it is the province of the ac- 
complished od to use them only 
where they are necessary, because 
performing some part of the culi- 
nary process to which they are 
essential, he directs their introduc- 
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tion where their use is simply a 
matter of opinion,—in which case, it 
should be left to the option of each 
person to add them or not, accord- 
ing to individual taste, from the 
cruets. Vinegar supplies an ele- 
ment of cookery to salad, and, ac- 
companied by mint, renders lamb 
more digestible. It also possesses 
the power of softening the tough 
and fibrous parts of meat, and as a 
means of rendering digestible hard 
and tendinous parts of flesh, which 
would otherwise be rejected, is a 
very valuable agent in the hands of 
the judicious. But as it is obnoxious 
to some constitutions, and disagree- 
able to some palates, it should onl 
be used in dishes to which it is 
absolutely necessary. 

Melted butter has been called 
the one sauce of England, but it 
is difficult to recognise our na- 
tional accompaniment as prepared 
by M. Soyer, who not only puts 
vinegar and pepper into it, but 
doubles the quantity of flour given 
by any one else, and suggests that 
nutmeg may be added. ‘Those who 
have known it in its natural form all 
the days of their lives, on meeting 
it disguised by Soyer’s magic wand, 
will ruefully exclaim, ‘Oh!, Bottom! 
Bottom! thou art translated!’ 

Nor does he treat parsley and 
butter any better. He transforms 
the one into a hot paste, and the 
other into a pasty vehicle for pieces 
of raw parsley. Whereas, melted 
butter should be butter, and not 
paste, and should also be a perfectly 
flavourless receptacle for the con- 
veyance of sauces and condiments 
which every person can supply from 
the cruets, according to individual 
taste; and parsley and butter should 
be flavoured only with parsley, which 
should be boiled before being chop- 
ped up and added to the butter, by 
which means, 2 much more intimate 
amalgamation takes place, and a 
more agreeable and fuller flavour 
is achieved. These simple sauces, 
the accompaniments of every dinner, 
are almost always badly made; but 
this has hitherto only been the 
result of practical ignorance, and 
any of our older cookery books 
could have set us right ; it remained 
for a Soyer to cut off our favourite 
sauces from every hope of improve- 
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ment, by perpetuating in theoretical 
science, the ates of uninstructed 
custom. 

Our invalids have also been cared 
for, and ‘ Soyer’s new way of making 
beef- tea’ seems likely to achieve 
the additional result of making new 
patients for the doctor ; as an onion, 
a clove, and a pat of butter are 

pped into this beverage. M. 

yer observes that the butter can- 
not be objectionable, as it is taken 
out in the skimming, if so, why does 
the economical chef introduce it? 
And what becomes of the impurities 
which sink to the bottom? There 
is not the shadow of a pretence for 
introducing butter here, as there is 
no vegetable mucilage with which 
it can combine, and thus become 
nutritious and digestible, as in the 
case of melted butter, in which, by 
means of flour, the butter and water 
are united into a homogeneous fluid. 
M. Soyer introduces it into pud- 
dings for the sick, such as rice and 
tapioca; they would be much better 
without it. In general puddings he 
is remarkably deficient; of the only 
two that are original, one has no 
individual feature to recommend it, 
and the other is an old friend spoilt, 
being trifle mixture ied or 
steamed. The action of heat on this 
agreeable compound is very disas- 
trous, causing it to lose all its 
characteristics, and become a very 
bad —. 

Of the art of preserving M. Soyer 
knows nothing, as two very simple 
examples will show. To make 
raspberry jam he prescribes equal 
weights of sugar and of fruit, and 
to make currant jelly he orders 
only three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pint of juice. Now rasp- 
berries, being a very sweet fruit, d 
not need more than three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit, while currants, being very acid, 
and also losing a meansof consistency 
in the pulp and skin of which they 
are deprived, cannot be made into 
good jelly with a proportion of less 
than a pound and a half of sugar to 
a pint of juice. It must be evident 
that no principle can have dictated 
the distribution of a pound of sugar 
to a sweet pulp, and three-quarters 
of a pound to an acid juice. 

M. Soyer possesses no discrimina- 
tion in dressings, and prescribes the 
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one eternal black pepper for salad to 
be eaten with beef, mutton, lamb, or 
fish, though the nice observer of 
harmonies will admit the black 
pepper to mutton only, a 
cayenne with lamb and fish, an 
mustard with beef. He gives one 
forcemeat for everything — meat, 
soups, fish, and poultry; and therein 
certainly does not resemble 
Poor Roger Fowler, who'd a generous 
mind, 
Nor would submit to have his hand 
confin’d, 
But aimed at all,—yet never could excel 
In anything but stuffing of his veal. 


Even his veal forcemeat is spoilt 
by the introduction of six ounces of 
flour and butter. Good stuffing is 
a chef-d'euvre of cookery, and is a 
branch of art in which a great deal 
remains to be achieved. Kitchener 
gives an excellent variety ; but for 
pike none is superior to Mrs. Run- 
dell’s ; for fowl,the usual French stuff- 
ing of chestnuts is the best; and for 
chub,we mustgo to old Izaak Walton, 
by whose excellent receipt this fish is 
preserved from rejection and made 
a very capital thing of. ‘The vulgar 
trick of beating steaks, breaks the 
cells in which the gravy of the meat 
is contained, and makes them dry 
and tasteless,’ Kitchener tells us, 
while M. Soyer again gives a semi- 
confirmation to kitchen prejudices by 
saying, ‘if they are well cut, they 
will not require beating.’ He puts 
butter into clear gravy soups, and 
when he gives the process by which 
soup stock may be clarified, he neg- 
lects to give Dr. Kitchener's ion 
ful warning,—‘ If your broth is care- 
fully skimmed it will not require 
clarifying, which process impairs the 
flavour of it in = hisber proportion 
than it improves its appearance.’ 
For Irish stew, he directs an equal 
quantity of potatoes and onions, 
being just three parts too many of 
the latter. For beef & la mode he 
uses nine times the quantity of wine 
prescribed for that dish in French 
receipts. He orders as much wine 
for the thick savoury soups as 
the old English school inculcated. 
It is a great mistake to put wine 
into soups at all, but it is an 
error from which no cookery book 
is entirely free. Kitchener, indeed, 
recommends the use of claret, in 
preference to port or sherry, as being 
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incomperably better, because it con- 
tains less spirit and more flavour; he 
also limits the quantity to one wine- 
glassful to a quart of soup: this is a 

eat improvement ; but 1t would be 

tter to diminish the quantity still 
more, or abolish its introduction 
altogether. The strongwinesshould 
certainly be banished from soups and 
gravies, which are by their presence 
rendered unpleasant to many, and 
unwholesome to all. The wine 
drinker can enjoy his glass of sherry, 
or Madeira more satisfactorily cold 
after his soup than boiled in it; 
the moderate will relish his wine 
much better from the ice-pail than 
from the stew-pan; while the abste- 
mious need not deprive himself of 
soup under the fear that it is only a 
wine-cellar in masquerade. At the 
recherché dinners which at the Lon- 
don Tavern and Lovegrove’s are 
served to the select habitués, no wine 
is put into the soup, or if any, the 
quantity is too small to be perceptible 
to the most delicate palate. 

In tea and coffee, M. Soyer’s im- 
provements are of an exceeding 
suspicious nature, and require a 
nicety and exactness as to cause 
failure nine times out of ten. The 
aroma of tea, which is the agreeable 

, comes out when boiling water 
been applied five minutes, while 
the tan, which is the medical por- 
tion, is elicited after a longer appli- 
cation of the first immersion. ‘ 
Soyer’s process is more likely to 
produce the latter, which is oelate 
some as a social beverage, than the 
former, which is harmless and 
agreeable. His mode of preparing 
coffee is fussy and liable to errors, 
from which the following simple and 
unfailing receipt is free :—The pro- 
rtion of one ounce of coffee must 
allowed to make two breakfast 
cups. When it is ground, mix it 
thoroughly with beat-up egg, so that 
each grain is equally moistened; then 
r boiling water on it, and suffer 
it to boil up three times; let it 
stand a minute or two after the last 
boiling up, and it will be fit to pour 
out, requiring neither filtering nor 
straining. 

The examples we have selected 
of M. Soyer’s culinary merits have 
been chosen from every branch, and 
from the most simple and well- 
known preparations to be met with 
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at every table, and in every cookery 
book, but’ nowhere more injudi- 
ciously prepared, more vulgarly pro- 
portioned, or more ignorantly con- 
cocted, than in M. Soyer’s Ména- 
gere, which, pretending to excellence 
in every branch of housekeeping and 
cookery, has realized it in none. It 
would have been as undeserving of 
any notice as are the many common- 
place receipt-books which are con- 
stantly appearing, but for the praise 
and success that have greeted its 
advent, which threaten to perpe- 
tuate error where it does exist, to 
introduce it where it does not, 
and at least to retard the pro- 
gress of scientific cookery. It may 
be suggested that the arrangements 
of the dinner-table, the proportion 
of servants and guests, the dispo- 
sition and number of the lights, 
with various other supplemen 
matters of that kind, remedy defi- 
ciencies which have never before 
been rectified in the theories of 
household observances. It unfor- 
tunately happens that M. Soyer was 
anticipated in all these things b 
Dr. Kitchener: they will be found, 
if not word for word, thought for 
thought, in The Cook's Oracle, with 
this difference, that where M. Soyer 
is vague, the Doctor is precise ; and 
that where M. Soyer is original, he 
is not instructive. Dr. Kitchener's 
information is not readily got at 
by a casual skimming of chapters; 

. Soyer’s facts and suggestions are 
brought into ready notice bya certain 
artfularrangementof correspondence 
between Mrs. L.and Mrs.B., by which 
a sort of epic action is introduced, 
while the instructions are moresuper- 
ficially diffused. It is.a misfortune 
for M. Soyer that Dr. Kitchener 
lived and wrote before him; the 
law of compensation, however, 
decreed that the Doctor should not 
be read, of which fact M. Soyer has 
very fully availed himself. 

It is much to be desired that the 
knowledge of housekeeping and 
cookery were more generally ditfused; 
comforts would be increased, health 
would be acquired or improved, and 
money would be saved. Let such 
as desire to supply a restricted infor- 
mation, or to remedy a defective 
education in these respects, carefully 
peruse all the introductory divisions 
of The Cook's Oracle. And as many 
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new receipts have been invented 
since Dr. Kitchener's day, let the 
lovers of variety procure, for occa- 
sional use, ‘Bensoy Hill’s’ Almanacs 
for the years 1841 and 1842. Benson 
Hill was an officer, an agreeable and 
witty man, and a great diner-out ; 
he coaxed noble hostesses out of 
their choicest receipts, and there- 
with furnished his two Epicure's 
Almanacs, the contents of which 
are excellent. But it will not be 
sufficient to provide a good dinner, 
to have it well-dressed, well-served, 
and well-lighted, unless those on 
whom the duty of carving de- 
volves know how to acquit them- 
selves. People deal well only with 
things to which they are thoroughly 
accustomed ; and the parvenu, be he 
never so rich and magnificent, can- 
not escape detection at table. Even 
the grades of parvenus are there re- 
vealed. The man whois the first of 
his generation that has attained to 
good society will clasp the decanter 
round the body, marring its contents 
with his hot hand, instead of taking 
it by the neck as he passes it on. 
The man whose own position has 
always been affirmed, but whose 
plodding father scrambled through 
his dinner as quickly as he could, 
regarding it merely as an impediment 
between himself and his business, 
will be sure to cut ham in large 
lumps, instead of carving it in thin 
slices. The fashionable mannerism, 
of no manner, which is the prevail- 
ing characteristic of the ‘ good so- 
ciety’ of the present day, in which, if 
people do nothing else, ‘on s’ennuie 
abec infiniment de grace,’ is easily 
acquired; but the more minute 
evidences of a gentlemanly education 
are not so easily assumed. Noman, 
whose father’s daily life did not 
initiate his earliest years into all 
the mechanical, physiological, and 
gastrological intricacies and differ- 
ences of fish, flesh, and fowl, can 
escape detection at dinner. Acurious 
specrmen of poetical justice was 
not long ago inflicted on a delin- 
quent of this class. A barrister en- 
gaged in a trial very much asto- 
nished the judge and his col- 
leagues by his persevering cross- 
examination of a witness from whom 
it did not seem there was anything 
material to be elicited. The bar- 
rister continued to brow-beat the 
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unhappy witness without gaining 
any information, and the judge and 
other legal observers Seced on in 
bewilderment. At last he desisted, 
seemingly perfectly satisfied, though 
with no result perceptible to the 
others, who, when they were alone 
in legal privacy, inquired— 

‘What on earth was the meaning 
of so much time being lost in 
examining that poor devil of a 
witness ?” 

‘Why,’ replied the barrister, ‘I 
met that fellow at dinner not long 
since; the duty of helping the 
turbot fell on him, and he didn’t 
give me or any one eise any of the 
fin, so I determined to be revenged 
on him if ever I had an oppor- 
tunity.’ 

The fin is the choice part of 
turbot, and a piece of it should be 
put on each tw with the thicker 
slice. In some houses, the servants 
cut up the dinner on the side-tables, 
andhanditround. But this should 
never be practised, unless where the 
servants are scientific dissectors, 
which is very seldom the case. It 
is no compliment to ask a man to 
dine off fine things, and present him 
with the worst parts, or give him 
mangled members. 

The epicure must be carefully 
distinguished from the glutton,— 
the glutton is such an one as he 
who is reported to have said, as the 
servant was carrying off his plate, 
—‘Stop a minute; I've found a 
pigeon amon § my red:’ or that other, 
who, when he was told that the 
dish before him contained the only 
widgeons at table, coolly put his 
fork into one after the other, till 
he had deposited all four on his 
own plate, quietly remarking,— 
* Widgeons, are they ?” 

These men were born only to 
digest. The epicure is one who 
uses all means of enjoyment, but 
abuses none. He is a lover of 
temperance, regularity, order, ex- 
ercise, and virtue. He knows that 
the perfection of all his faculties 
depends on the balance of each, and 
knowing that this balance is to be 
attained only by the due exercise 
and best government of all, he 
asserts the dignity of his nature 
by his keen relish of the recreations 
ot his physical and intellectual 
endowments, and his observant 
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regard to their preservation. In 
—— ? diet he manifests his 

iloso a temperate enjoy- 
amb of ‘ul cane dines, Sens ‘ 
mutton chop to a turbot, but, above 
all, in his desire to have his food, 
whatever its nature may be, pre- 
pared in a scientific manner, so that 
it may be most acceptable to the 
stomach and the palate, and thus 
contribute at once to health and 
enjoyment. Every individual is, 
from taste, an epicurean in some 
one thing or things; but few have 
the wisdom, and knowledge, and 
self-government to be epicures. 
One man is an epicure in potatoes, 
another in legs of mutton, and 
another in gruel: the rational epi- 
cure, however, is less common. The 
epicure in salt will do well to pro- 
cure some of that manufactured at 
Maldon, in Essex, and sold in 
London under the name of Maldon 
salt. It is prepared from rock 
salt boiled in sea-water, and suddenly 
checked when boiling hard, by the 
infusion of cold water; the crystals 
thus produced are re-boiled and re- 
crystallized several times, until they 

mit of nofurther refinement. They 


are then fit for table, where they 
look very handsome, being semi- 
transparent and of the tetrahedron 
or four-sided hollow pyramid form ; 
some of them are large enough to 
cover a threepenny-piece ; they are 


not of an inconvenient size, how- 
ever, as the greater number are 
broken, and those which are too 
large are easily reduced. The 
flavour of this salt is infinitely 
superior to any other. The potato 
epicure, if he lives in the country, 
may taste this vegetable in the 
highest perfection, if, when his 
fences are being dressed, he pops 
a few potatoes with their skins on 
into the kettle of boiling pitch, 
which is preparing for application to 
the palings. By this method mois- 
ture is excluded and evaporation pre- 
vented, and the skin and the pitch 
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come off together, leaving the most 
floury potato that art can produce. 

Let no one undervalue the im- 
portance of the domestic science of 
cookery, a science whose influence 
increases with the extension of our 
social complications. The pre- 
disposition to indigestion with 
which all the children of this 
generation come into the world, 
and the stomach disease which com- 
mercial anxiety, literary irritation, 
and moral vexation are tending to 
— in all classes of men, may 

th be ameliorated or prevented b 
a true understanding of the princi- 
ples and applications of diet and 
cookery. In this age of overtaxed 
and fretted brains, the importance 
of making the stomach sufficiently 
strong to support its double labour 
cannot by possibility be over-rated. 
‘To the inexperienced, it may often 
seem that the prudent and ab- 
stemious man and child are more 
delicate than the careless and indis- 
criminate liver, because an infrac- 
tion of their ordinary rules is sure 
to make them at once and visibly ill. 
The reason of this is, that the 
carefully guarded stomach throws 
its ill-usage off in an acute form on 
the outworks of the system, in some 
such shape as sick-headach, while 
the habitually ill-treated digestive 
organs distribute their grievances 
throughout the citadel itself in 
sluggish chronic complaints. Mons. 
Soyer’s Modern Housewife, other- 
wise insignificant, becomes very im- 
ortant as an engine of mischief, 
ikely to retard the progress of the 
science it pretends to expound, and 
on which the greatest of our social 
blessings—health—so very much 
depends. That the only infallible 
antidotes to pretenders of this kind, 
a truer knowledge anda purer taste, 
may be extended, to his confusion 
and our preservation, is very much 
to be desired for all classes of this 
——— era, guilty of misrule 
own to its very saucepans. 
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THE BRIDGEWATER GALLERY. 


VERY lover of London, as well 

as every lover of art, must rejoice 
in the approaching completion of 
Bridgewater house, and in the open- 
ing to the public of its rich and 
famous picture-gallery. In truth, 
it is the first great house of a great 
lord that our metropolis has seen 
rise within its immense circuit, which 
may be safely compared with the 
palaces of Italy and Germany, or 
even with the hotels of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. For Stafford house 
and Apsley house, though sufli- 
ciently regular in design, fortunate 
in site, and imposing in size, bear 
toostrongly stamped on their Quaker- 
Corinthian fronts the ignoble cha- 
racter of that poor and pompous 
Georgian era, to which they owe 
their birth. It was with a sort of 
national pride, therefore, that we 
hailed the appearance of Mr. Barry’s 
new work in that line of brick boxes 
and chimney cans—that epitome of 
architectural ugliness, in which the 
builders on the Green Park set an 
example which their brethren in 
Park-lane have, perhaps, hardly 
surpassed. The principal fagades, 
those to the west and south, are at 
once elegant and palatial; the pro- 
portions of wall to window are just; 
and the building is not crushed by 
the weight of its cornice, like certain 
club-houses in the vicinity, whereon 
their authors appear to have heaped 
cornice auah to supply all the 
houses, in which that architectural 
feature is wanting, in St. James’s- 
street and Pall Mall. The windows, 
with their arched tops, and ciphers, 
and sic donecs, are very zracefully 
designed ; and the principal entrance 
is not inelegant, sihouth. perhaps, 
rather too small, and deficient in car- 
riage-shelter—a grave defect, as it 
appears to us, in the convenience of a 
house liable to routs and rain. The 
interior is as yet in a very rude state, 
the walls being rough cast, perhaps 
to receive a lining of seagliola. The 
vestibule opens into a noble hall, or 
court, about 60 feet long, by 36 
wide, surrounded above and below 
by arched corridors, and covered 
with glass. This glass roof is formed, 
not of panes, but of lumps of glass 
of considerable thickness, cut into 


facettes, and throwing beautiful 
gleams of prismatic light upon the 
floor and walls below. The stair- 
case rises from the eastern corridor, 
and lands at the end of the southern 
corridor above; it is stately and 
convenient in size; but it is evidently 
intended to keep it somewhat in the 
background, and sacrifice effects 
whieh might have been obtained 
from it, for the sake of giving 
as much space as possible to the 
hall. The pictures are temporarily 
arranged on the first floor, in a suite 
of rooms looking on the Green park, 
and in a gallery which runs the 
whole length of the north side of the 
building. This gallery being in- 
tended to be the pride and glory of 
the house, has naturally enough 
been made her peculiar care by that 
perverse fortune which appears to 
wait upon British architects in 
general, and upon Mr. Barry in 
particular. In the first place, the 
entrance, which we take to be the 
principal one, at the west end, is 
rendered most ungraceful by thedif- 
ferent heights of the pairs of marble 
columns, between which you find 
yourself at the threshold. Turning 
to the right, however, you see before 
you a noble apartment, lighted, as 
it seems abundantly, from the ceiling, 
and filled with pictures which you 
know have been culled by three 
generations of collectors, no less 
tasteful than wealthy, from the 
choicest galleries of Europe. Full 
of hope and impatience, you approach 
the walls to feast your eyes on the 
familiar Titian, of which you have 
caught a glorious glimpse. To your 
surprise, however, you find the 
canvas glittering with reflected light ; 
—you shade your eyes with your 
hand or hat ; you change your posi- 
tion; you rob es to and fro; but in 
vain; and, finally, after you have 
backed upon the obesity of a rector 
from the midland counties, and 
sidled against an upturned beard, 
which expostulates in German, you 
wish yourself in Marlborough-house, 
where the good honest rooms, built 
for dancing and dining, have, at 
least, no malice prepense against the 
Vernon pictures. Mr. Barry is, 
indeed, unrivalled, even in his own 
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fession, for the skill with which 

e defeats, while appearing to serve, 
the purposes of his employers. Could 
Lord Palmerston but procure for 
him in Russia or in France the post 
held by the lamented Lefort, or the 
ingenious M. Vauban, we think 
even Mr. Urquhart could forgive 
that otherwise-never-to-be-suffi- 
ciently-beheaded statesman; and we 
are certain that Calais or Cronstadt 
would in a few years be a modern 
Jericho, with iretifiestions ready 
to fall at the sound of a hostile 
trumpet. His talents as a draughts- 
man, which are undoubtedly high, 
charmed the government of the 
day into erecting the New Palace 
of Westminster in the style of all 
others the most ill-suited to the ex- 
chequer, the occasion, the site, andthe 
age. He then constructed a couple 
of chambers for the purposes of legis- 
lative debate, in which no man could 
hear, and one of which was too small 
to contain the number of persons 


whose duty it is to sit therein. 
Passing with the facility of genius to 
another field, this great artist has now 
lodged the finest collection of pictures 
that England can boast in a gallery 


where no man can see. He deserves 
the greater credit for this achieve- 
ment, because there really is no lack 
of light, and we can only suppose 
it to be the result of deep study and 
many experiments, that the supply 
is thrown entirely upon the floor, so 
that the spectators may distinctly 
recognise their friends, and that the 
artist of Mr. Punch may sketch, if 
he pleases, the uneasy attitudes 
and whimsical collisions of those 
who are endeavouring to form an 
acquaintance with the pictures. Per- 
haps the gallery might be made 
available for sculpture ; and we are 
sure that itwould make a noble show- 
room for the carpets of Mr. Lap- 
worth, or the buhl tables of Mr. 
Forrest. As itis, it will never do for 
pictures; and we must therefore hope 
that Mr. Barry has carried his cross- 
purpose principle into effect in other 
parts of the house, and that, pending 
necessary alterations, favourable 
sites may be found for the Rafaels 
in the servants’ hall or in the cellar. 

The Bridgewater collection was 
commenced at the end of the last 
century by Francis, Duke of Bridge- 
water, the far-sighted and patient 
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constructor of the Bridgewater canal. 
Such contributions to the elegantarts 
and the useful works of his country, 
are noble monuments to his memory, 
and splendid additions to the illus- 
trations of that branch of the house 
of Egerton, which produced the good 
Chancellor Ellesmere, and fostered 
the genius of Milton. The Duke’s 
first important acquisition was the 
Italian portion of the great Orleans 
gallery, formed by the Regent be- 
tween 1713 and 1723, and dispersed 
by Egalité shortly before the first 
Tenth Revolution. Having pur- 
chased these pictures, 305 in all, for 
43,0001., he selected for himself out 
of the number ninety-four, of which 
he afterwards ceded about one-third 
to Lord Gower and Lord Carlisle. 
The exhibition and sale of the re- 
mainder produced 41,000/., so that 
the French gallery turned out almost 
as good a money-investment as the 
Lancashire canal. The Duke con- 
tinued to enrich his collection until 
his death, in 1803, when it was merged 
by inheritance, for thirty years, 
in the gallery of the first Duke 
of Sutherland. In 1833, at the 
death of that nobleman, the Bridge- 
water property and pictures passed 
to his second son, now Earl of 
Ellesmere, who before and since 
that time has added largely to the 
splendid heirlooms which will here- 
after adorn his palace in Cleveland- 
square, when the blunders of Mr. 
Barry shall have been rectified. 

The catalogue of the pictures now 
on view, of which we perceive that 
a third edition has been already 
called for, describes 303 works, 
Nos. 304 and 305 being left mys- 
teriously nameless. The collection, 
when numbered by Mrs. Jameson 
in her charming Hand-book to the 
Private Galleries of London, con- 
sisted of 317 pictures; so we may 
suppose that a few of his gems have 
been retained by Lord Ellesmere as 
domestic companions. In spite, how- 
ever, of their absence, the galleryis so 
rich, so various, and in some respects 
so complete, that we are tempted to 
ask, in reviewing its treasures, why 
some of the noblest epochs of paint- 
ing are entirely unrepresented. The 
free admission, the number and 
value of the pictures, and perhaps 
we may add the indifferent light, 
make us forget that the collection 
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was formed to gratify the taste of a 
private connoisseur, and that it is 
not a museum framed for public use 
and instruction. There is scarcely a 
specimen of the early religious art 
which filled with saintly beauty the 
shrines of Umbria, and ennobled the 
commercial cities of Flanders; and, 
indeed, there is hardly a picture 
dating before the sixteenth century. 
But of Rafael and of Titian, and their 
followers, of the late schools of Rome, 
Florence, and Bologna, of Rubens 
and the Flemings, and of Rembrandt 
and the Hollanders, we know no 
collection of the same size that con- 
tains so many fine works, at once 
valuable as characteristic of their 
respective authors, and charming as 
the decorations of a home. 

In no royal gallery that we have 
had the good fortune to enter—not 
even in the Museum at Madrid—did 
we ever see hanging side by side 
four of Rafael’s most exquisite works. 
Jt was reserved for a British peer to 
confer this proud distinction on his 
gallery, and for a British architect 
to construct a gallery that should be 
so unworthy of the distinction. On 
Mr. Barry's south wall, about the 
centre of the room, hang the cele- 
brated pictures known as the ‘Virgin 
ofthe Palm-tree, the ‘Fairest Virgin,’ 
and the ‘Virgin of the Walk,’ and 
a fourth, to which no name has yet 
been given. They are placed, for- 
tunately for us, close to the eye, and 
are unprotected by glass or any other 
jealous precaution, Lord Eljlesmere’s 
generous desire that they should be 
seen being stronger than his fears 
for their’ safety. And first let us 
glance at the great historical names 
which receive a fresh ray of glory 
from association with these noble 
«reations of the prince of painters. 
The ‘Virgin of the Palm-tree’ was 

inted in 1506, at Florence, for 
Taddeo Taddei; it was copied in 
France for the church of Port Royal, 
by Philip de Champagne, and it 

assed through the galleries of Tam- 

onneau and Navolles into that of 
the Regent Orleans. ‘La plus belle 
de Vierges,’ painted about 1512, was 
brought from Italy by the son of 
the great Colbert, and passed with 
her new name and the rest of the 
Seignelai pictures, to the Palais 
Royal. The ‘ Virgin of the Passeggio’ 
was presented by the Duke of Urbino 
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to Philip I. of Spain, by whom it 


was given—doubtless on some para- 
mount and pressing political neces- 
sity—to hiscousin and rival collector, 
the Emperor Rodolph II. At the 
taking of Prague, it was gleaned 
from the walls of the Hradschin 
by the victor Gustavus Adolphus, 
that Protestant champion, it would 
seem, not being disposed to anti- 
cipate at Stockholm a sentiment 
which we lately saw chalked on a 
wall of this Wiseman-stricken metro- 
polis—‘No Virgins in England.’ 
Scandinavia, however, did not long 
boast of its first and only Rafael, for 
Christina on her abdication carried 
it back to Italy, and left it by will 
to her minion Azzolini, from whom 
it went, through the gallery of 
Odescalchi, to the saloons of the 
French Regent. The fourth of this 
— band of Virgins might pro- 
- y be called the ‘Madonna of the 
resident,’ all that is known of the 
picture being, that it once adorned 
the collection of SirJoshua Reynolds. 

The ‘ Virgin of the Palm-tree’ be- 
longs to the early mauner of the 
master, and displays the hard out- 
line, the eee timid colouring, 
and the severely religious character 
which he had learned at Perugia. 
The hem of our lady's robe is 
touched with gold, the last sign of 
allegiance to the venerable traditions 
of Byzance. The serene and pas- 
sionless face, seen in profile, of Mary, 
is admirably contrasted with the ex- 
amg of eager longing with which 

1er son struggles forward to take 
the flowers from the hand of the 
kneeling Joseph, whose majestic 
grey head is said to have been 
that which conceived the design 
of the gay and sumptuous cathedral 
of the Rennaissance, a study from 
the architect Bramante. The canvas 
to which the original picture was 
transferred, in France, a. its ori- 
ginal panel, is unfortunately rather 
coarse in texture, which in certain 
lights somewhat mars the effect of 
the design. 

The ‘ Virgin of the Walk’ is rich 
and forcible in colouring; and in 
this respect, and in the sentiment 
which pervades the picture, it seems 
to us to hold a middle place between 
the ‘Madonna of the Fish’—in which 
the coldness and purity border on 
the austere—and the Madonna which 
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the Spanish king called his Pearl,— 
gorgeous in colour and in finish, and 
more mundane in character than any 
other Mary of the master. In the 
erfect beauty of thir Virgin, the 
seen and the divine are blended 
and interfused with Rafael’s highest 
skill and felicity ; and the figure of 
the Saviour—who, half-leaning upon 
his mother, turns to receive the 
adoration of St. John—is a model 
of that grace and a which 
might be expected in the childhood 
of the Christ of the Cartoons. The 
picture owes its name to St. Joseph, 
who is seen walking in the middle 
distance, in front of a lovely land- 
scape of rocks and trees and the 
leaming windings of a river. The 
Remsle picture is chiefly remark- 
. able for the benign beauty—so full 
of innocence and peace—of the sleep- 
ing Saviour, from whom the Virgin 
is gently lifting the veil. ‘ La plus 
belle de Vierges’ is seated, with her 
babe upon her knee, and looks down 
upon him with an expression of ten- 
derness which is beauty’s best aspect, 
and which justifies her name, if, in- 
deed, it be possible to fix upon the 
Virgin of Rafael which deserves the 
palm of preeminent beauty. 
oe the works of ee ’s lane 
the ery is not very largely sup- 
plied. The ’ ldeation of the Mack’ 
y Balthasar Peruzzi, however, is a 
small picture of great merit; the 
Virgin is full of grace, drawn from 
the inexhaustible Rafael source ; and 
the architectural background dis- 
plays the painter's special excellence 
and skill. 

Titian has contributed to the gal- 
lery largely of his abundance. The 
magnificent pictures of ‘Acteeon’ and 
‘Calisto’"—compositions replete with 
passion and poetry, conceived with 
grandeur and vigour in the minutest 
details, and glowing with all the 
splendour of his palette—were exe- 
cuted when his age had reached 
the threescore years and ten which 
generally form the limits of human 

ower. Of his earliest manner there 
is a delightful specimen in the ‘ Alle- 
gory of Life,’ in which two rosy 
children sleep, and two fair lovers 
discourse of love, in the foreground, 
while between them, in the distance, 
Old Age sits alone, telling his beads, 
and considering, in a skull, the com- 
plexion to which he is fast coming: 
VOL. XLIV. NO. CCLX. 
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‘Venus of the Shell’ belongs to a 
later time, when the influence of 
Gorgione was less fresh upon his 
memory. The goddess, seen only 
to aolem graceful in outline, but 
of that solid form which the Vene- 
tians loved, wrings the water from 
her auburn hair; her cockle-boat 
dancing on the blue wavelets of the 
Egean, which stretches away behind 
her until it meets the sky. 

The gallery is especiallyrich in the 
ornate and attractive works of the 
school of Bologna. In the hands of 
the Caracci, if art became every year 
more secular and less lofty in inspira- 
tion and in aim, in mastery over its 
materials and its implements, it at- 
tained a point of excellence which 
has never been transcended. The 
mind of Ludovico was an artistic 
cornucopia, overflowing with the 
fairest flowers of the nature that 
bloomed around him, and the richest 
fruits gathered from the experience 
of the past. We question if his 
majestic genius and patient hand 
ever brought forth a greater work 
than yonder ‘Descent from the 
Cross. Our Lord lies on the 

und, dead, and cold, and 

eautiful, amongst the ministering 
women, who had stood watching 
afar off, through the darkness and 
the earthquake which followed the 

eat sacrifice. Magnificent in faded 

eauty and unutterable woe, the 
Virgin is fainting in the arms of her 
companions; while she ‘ who loved 
much,’ lets her long, fair hair fall 
around her master’s wounded feet, 
and bathes them for the last time 
with her tears. The scene is 
beheld by that solemn twilight 
which best suits its horrors, and 
which Ludovico loved to diffuse over 
his grand compositions. The defect 
of the picture is in St. John, who is 
rather the well-graced actor of grief 
not his own, than the beloved dis- 
— assisting at the entombment 
of him upon whose breast he had so 
lately leaned. The eclectic habits 
of the master may be observed in 
the Virgin, who reeals a virgin by 
Coreggio, and in the Magdalene, 
whose gleaming tresses and plaited 
vest remind us of the stately 
beauties of the pictorial banquet- 
halls of Venice. There are some 
good specimens of Annibal Caracci, 
but those who wish to study the 
P 
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test. effort of his pencil in 
ngland should go into the British 
Institution, and see the ‘Three 
Maries,’ the pearl of the gallery of 
Castle Howard. Of Domenichino, 
Lord Ellesmere ssesses some 
grand brown landscapes, to be 
esteemed rather as being full of 
poetical suggestion, than as portraits 
of the sweet face of nature. Guido's 
‘Assumption of the Virgin,’ a 
uymph borne heavenwards by con- 
ventional cherubs in a blaze of 
amber glory, is a favourite of con- 
noisseurs, but, to our taste, far too 
large for its colouring and treat- 
ment. As a cabinet picture, it 
would be lovely, but for an altar- 
iece it would be feeble; and 
ging where it now does, at the 
eastern end of a long gallery, we 
think the general verdict must be 
that it is not strong enough for the 
place. Of Elizabetta Sirani, the 
young, the promising, the laborious, 
and the ill-fated, there is a charming 
work, a study of a fair-haired dame, 
of which the effect is marred by the 
skull and cross, added, no doubt, as 
her qualification for Magdaleneship 
and altar-reverence. o far as 
keeping is concerned, these emblems 
of penitence might as properly be 
given, instead of accordion, or 
sketch-book, or fan, to any young 
beauty painted by Grant or 
Swinton in the current year of 


- - . . 
Claude Lorraine is seen to - 
culiar advantage, and the ‘De- 


mosthenes’ is one of his most 
poetical readings of nature. Nor 
must we forget the lovely, tranquil 
sea-piece -by Salvator Rosa, a 
mountainous shore, with a white 
town sparkling on the margin of the 
sunny sea, a bright haven on the 
sweet coast of Dreamland. Why 
should the catalogue be so officious 
as to inform us that the picture 
represents the Rock of Lisbon, 
which Salvator never saw, and 
which it certainly does not resemble 
more than a hundred of the wild 
headlands which serrate his native 
shore from Sorrento to Salerno? Of 
Poussin, alas! we have nothing to 
say, although we visited the gallery 
twice, at different times on days that 
were by no means dark, to see his 
‘Seven Sacraments,’ a very interest- 
ing series of pictures, added to the 
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ery by Lord Ellesmere. That 
they are in the house the catalogue 
informs us, so we are content to 
believe it; and we also believe that 
they possess merits of a high order, 
or they would not be where they 
are. But the colouring/of the pictures 
being of a dark andsombre character, 
the additional darkness shed upon 
them by Mr. Barry has rendered 
them quite invisible; and whether 
the apostles in the ‘ Last Supper’ be 
heathen philosophers of the usual 
Poussin cast, or Dutch smugglers, 
as conceived by Jan Steen, we are 
not in a condition to report from 
personal observation. 

Spain is but slenderlyrepresented. 
A fine picture of John the Baptist, 
attributed—we think on question- 
able authority—to Luis de Vargas, 
an early painter of Seville, hangs in 
the eastern corridor. In the olay 
there is a small and unimportant 
sketch by Murillo, and a capital 
full-length portrait by Velasquez, 
painted in the bold, broad manner 
of that Titian of Castille. The 

rtrait has considerable historical 
interest, being that of the once 
famous Julianillo de Guzman, a 
bastard of doubtful parentage, 
claimed and adopted by the minister 
Olivares, in order to cut out an 
obnoxious nephew, and afterwards 
married, pampered, and promoted by 
> count-d , > so shameless — 
arbitrary a style, that it was suppose 
to Sos tansianol his own downfall. 
When the rich remains of the Soult 

lunder come to the hammer, we 
i Bridgewater house may become 
the resting-place for some of the 
trophies of Spanish art of which 
the ictaneedialilion marshal robbed 
Seville and the Escorial. 

The works of the northern masters 
occupy the suite of drawing-rooms 
overlooking the Green Park. These 
apartments, not being designed by 

r. Barry purposely for pictures, 
have some walls on which pictures 
can be seen. The great painter of 
Antwerp fills a smaller portion of 
the space than generally falls to 
his share in a hee of so much 
richness and variety. His pictures, 
though few and small, are choice. 
‘St. Theresa interceding with our 
Lord for the Souls in Purgatory,’ is 
interesting as the original study for 
the noble work now in the Museum 
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at Antwerp. ‘Mercury bearing a road as Ruysdael loved a river; 
Hebe to Olympus,’ is a carefully and with reason; for next toariver 
finished picture of a small size. a road is one of the most picturesque 
The herald and his prize—of all incidents in a landscape; ond te 


the Greek immortals, the one who 
best bore translation into Flemish— 
are in the centre of the picture, 
and around and above are the gods 
of Olympus; and oo in ae 
eye prospect, a long expanse 0 
iling Rhineland. Blooming with 
flowery freshness of colour, this 
composition displays the unwearied 
— andelasticity with which every 
subject was approached by Rubens, 
whose pencil was the outlet of an 
ever-teeming fancy, and of a memory 
overflowing with its gatherings from 
nature. Rembrandt's ‘Burgomaster,’ 
his ‘Jewelled dame,’ and his own 
portrait, are gems of purest ra 
serene, sparkling with light whic 
Mr. Barry himself—as it seems, a 
great master of clear-obscure — 
could hardly quench without brick- 
ing up the windows. Albert Cuyp 
is charming on both land and water. 
His ‘Lady and Gentleman on horse- 
back, conversing with Peasants near 
a grove,’ is a picture breathing the 
freshness and balm of morning; and 
in another glorious morning study, 
the venerable town of Dort—where 
*synodal action’ was so memorabl 
displayed —basks before us with 
its old towers and gables as vividly 
as if we surveyed it from a deck on 
the Maes, and far more agreeably, 
In front a boat is moving through 
the water, with a long white wake 
behind, having on board, amongst 
other quaint passengers, a certain 
rince urice, whom, as Mrs. 
ameson cannot find him on the 
Nassau tree, we suspect to have 
been thereon by those his- 
torical romancers, thepicture-dealers. 
Adrian Ostade’s ‘ Lawyer reading 
a parchment, while a client stands 
by with a propitiatory offering of 
woodcocks,’ is a study handled 
with all the force and drollery of 
Smollett; and ‘The Girl threading 
her needle,’ of Nicholas Maes, is a 
subject selected with so much deli- 
cacy, and painted with so much 
vivacity, elegance, and truth, that 
we shall henceforth think of that 
unfamiliar name as the Cowper of 
Dutch painters. Wynants may be 
studied here in great perfection, in 
his usual way-side views. He loved 


stream of rural traffic often winds 
in pleasing curves like the brook 
that wanders at its own sweet will. 
Metzu’s cavalier tosses off his 
stirrup-cup—Terburg’s maiden of 
the white satin gown turns her 
graceful back upon us—the boors 
of Teniers drink, and dance, and 
up themselves, with all the care- 
fal finish, brilliant effect, and 
dramatic power proper to these fine 
masters; and William Vandervelde’s 
‘Dutch Vessel in a rolling Sea’ is 
valuable, no less for its own merits, 
than for having called forth the fine 
companion picture, painted half a 
century ago, by our veteran Turner. 
There are a few other choice works 
of English masters, such as the 
‘Nabob’s Family,’ by Sir Joshua, and 
the ‘ Niobe,’ one of the grandest land- 
scapes of Richard Wilson. Perhaps 
no picture in the collection excites so 
much interest asthe Chandos portrait 
of Shakespeare, purchased at Stowe 
by Lord Ellesmere, and supposed to 
have been painted by Burbage, the 
t’s friend and stage fellow, and 
his first Richard III. In the polite 
little mob which ever surrounded it, 
we observed at one time a couple of 
Germans gazing intently at him 
whom they and we think the poet of 
all time and all mankind—a Spaniard 
pressing for a peep of the author of 
* Macbé,’ which was once translated 
from a French version for the Madrid 
stage—and even a Parisian pair 
deigning to notice the dramatist 
whom their great Monsieur Dumas 
acknowledged for his master, and 
called ‘ viewx Williams.’ In spite of 
George Steevens and his jokes about 
this Ssenmation - Bettertono - Bar- 
ryan-Keckian - Nicolsian-Chandosan 
rtrait, we wish the picture were 
in our national po set It 
seems to us that in pedigree, in 
artistic merit, in accordance with 
the Stratford bust and the Droeshout 
print, and in blended strength and 
sweetness of character, it is far 
superior to any other of the re- 
presentations of ‘our gentle Shake- 
speare. Thanks, honest Burbage! 
worthy fellow-labourer of Jo 
Heminge and Henry Condell! How 
few statesmen and — have de- 
P 
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served so well of England as these 
ol players! Burbage was not a 

itian or a Vandyck, yet we would 
not give this solitary relic of his 
amateur easel for many a magnificent 
doge or silken cavalier. d had 
the noble head of our bard been per- 
petuated by one of these great artists, 
even then, as now, we should have 
had to follow rare Ben’s advice, and 
read his mind ‘not on his picture, 
but his booke.’ 

Of the modern foreign artists we 
have only space to mention a single 
work —a beautiful and majestic 
‘Virgin and infant Saviour,’ attended 
by two white-robed ascetics, painted 
by Steinlé, of Frankfort, one of the 
ablest and most genial of the fol- 
lowers of Sasbeck. 

But we cannot close this paper 
without an expression of thanks to 
Lord Ellesmere for the enjoyment 
which we owe to his kindness and 
liberality. We know no way of 
spending a more agreeable and more 
improving holiday hour than in 
visiting such a gallery as that of 
Bridgewater house. Pictures are 
amongst the most suggestive of the 
creations of art; and no less de- 
lightful than various are the trains 
cf thought and speculation to which 
they give rise. A Titian brings all 
Venice before us—in her mora! and 
historical aspects, in her stately 
oligarchy, her merchant wealth, her 
oriental character and dominion. 
In a work of Rafael, we are taken 
up, as it were, into an exceeding 
ligh mountain, to behold the entire 
Italy of the Rennaissance. Durer 
and Cranach transport us to the 
a old streets of Nuremburg, to 
the Germany of Feudalism, and the 
stern fathers of Reform. In Velaz- 
quez and Murillo, we find an epi- 
tomized Spain, with her sunshine 
and repose, her blue-blooded nobles 
aud her brown maidens, and her 
black, omnipresent church. We 
can conceive the pursuits and habits 
of a life being determined and fixed 
in a picture-gallery; but we can 
hardly conceive the veriest lounger 
going away without having had his 
curiosity wholesomely stirred,orsome 
feeling for the beautiful awakened. 
We can attribute the improvement 
in the arts of design, as displayed in 

3ritish manufactures, and in the 
character of artistic wares exhibited 
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in our print-shops, to nothing so 
much as our British habits of foreign 
travel, and the influence of tastes 
cultivated in the open galleries of 
the continent. Our middle-classes 
have learned to admire, and our 
aristocracy to collect, better things ; 
and collectors—thanks to Lord Ward 
and Lord Ellesmere for setting the 
example—are beginning to make 
their collections sources of national 
a as well as of national pride. 

t is hardly possible to believe that 
in the next generation, which will 
consist of lovers and frequenters of 
galleries, the home of any English 
peer will contain such a farrago 
of trash as was lately brought to 
the hammer at a great house in 
Whitehall. The penetralia of that 
mansion afforded the public an 
opportunity, which may never occur 
again, of studying the natural history 
of that curious animal, the exqui- 
site of the Regency. The earl had 
been a friend and lord in waiting 
of the finest gentleman in Europe, 
and died, we may suppose, in the 
belief that George and his Pavilion 
belonged to the same order of men 
and works as Pericles and the Par- 
thenon. Perhaps it is no wonder, 
therefore, that the noble apartments 
were crammed with Sevres of the 
Empire, porcelain monsters from 
China, French clocks of the Restora- 
tion, and hulking vases from Japan, 
—that there was a snuff-room, con- 
taining several thousand pounds’ 
worth of snuff; and that the chief 
ornaments of his lordship’s sanctum 
were snuff-boxes set with diamonds 
and erotie enamels, and crowds of 
Terpsichorean statuettes fiercely 
painted and gilt, while the only 
implements which hinted that any 
manner of work had been done there 
were about forty pairs of shears and 
scissors, which gave at least colour 
to the report, that the strange brown 
coats which disfigured my lady’s 
tall footmen and amused the streets, 
were shaped by the hands of a here- 
ditary legislator. Happily for Eng- 
land, the age of Brummel and his 
fat friend has passed away, and the 
column of polished society, while 
preserving the form, has improved 
the material, of its Corinthian capital. 
The year eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight would have shaken Carl- 
ton Seams to its foundations, though 
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it hurt not a chimney-can of Bucking- 
ham palace. The throne of the 
Guelphs will never be in danger, so 
long as the tastes and occupations of 
royalty remain the pride of these 
realms ; nor will the peerage fall, sa 
long as its privileges are used for 
the public weal, and its riches and 
splendour made the means of in- 
tellectual enjoyment to the people. 
Lord Ellesmere has indeed given 
a noble contribution towards the 
attractions of London; and he has 
given it in a way truly princely, 
and worthy of himself. it is hardly 
necessary to remind our companions 
at Bridgewater house, that not only 
mustthe handsome temporary fittings 
and daily attendance of police in the 
gallery cost a large sum, but that 
his lordship has also sacrificed to 
our pleasure time which, doubtless, 
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it would have been more convenient 
to him to have spent in proceeding 
with the decorations of his house, 
and in rectifying the vexatious 
mistakes of his R A. architect. We 
trust that he may have no cause to 
regret the confidence which he has 
reposed in the great polyglot public 
of 1851, and we are glad to a 
from the visitors’ book, that his gene- 
rosity had at least been thankfully 
appreciated. In one week, we ob- 
served that the number of visitors 
was upwards of five thousand, and 
that sixteen hundred persons had in 
one day been refreshed by a sight ot 
the Rafaels, and enabled i personal 
observation to bear witness through 
the land to the taste and munificence 
of Lord Ellesmere, and the blunders 
of Mr. Barry. 


INVITATION TO THE COUNTRY. 


HERE’S a charm in all weathers with thee, my friend! 
And a meadow unreap’d by the bee, my friend, 
Is a very good a of me, my friend, 


While my wishes 


flower for thee, my friend! 


Now 'tis spring on wood and wold, 

Early spring who shivers with cold, 

But gladdens, and gathers, day by day, 
A lovelier hue, and a warmer ray, 

And a sweeter song, and a dearer ditty ; 
Ouzel and throstle, new-mated and gay, 
Singing their bridals on every spray— 
Oh, hear them, deep in the songless City! 
Cast off the yoke of toil and smoke, 

As spring is casting winter's grey, 

As serpents cast their skins away : 

No serpent—but of a dye as bright! 

And come, for the Country awaits thee with pity ; 
And longs to bathe thee in her delight, 


And take a new joy in thy 
y an 


And I no less, by 


kindling sight ; 
night, 


Long for thy coming, and watch thee, and wait thee, 
And wonder what duties can thus belate thee. 


Dry-fruited firs are dropping their cones, 
And vista’d avenues of pines 

Take richer green, give fresher tones, 

As morn after morn the glad sun shines. 


Primrose tufts Peer over the brooks, 


Fair faces ami 


moist deca: 
The rivulets run with the 


! 
dead leaves at play, 
The leafless elms are alive with the rooks. 
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Over the meadows the cowslips are springing, 
The marshes are thick with Rone old, 

Clear is the cry of the lambs in the fold, 

The skylark is singing, and singing, and singing. 


Soon comes the cuckoo when April is fair, 

And her blue eye the brighter the more it may weep: 
The frog and the butterfly wake from their sleep, 
Each to its element, water and air. 


Mist hangs still on every hill, 

And curls up the ine at eve; but noon 

Is full of spring; and at midnight the moon 
Gives her westering throne to Orion’s bright zone, 
As he slopes o’er the darkened world’s repose ; 
And a lustre in eastern Sirius glows. 

Come, while the larches burst bud, and the palm 
Sheds its white down, ere the odorous balm 

Of flowers has wasted its first keen sense 

Of Elysian air, and pastoral sweetness, 

Which fills us with godlike power intense, 

To enjoy the wise insight to nature’s completeness. 


Come, like a flower, and grow in the rains! 

While the fields are preparing the sweet May-mirth. 
Feel the yearning of | Summer below the green earth, 
That March foretels, an April feigns. 


Come, in the season of opening buds! 

Come, and regret not the otter that whistles 

Unlit by the moon, ‘mid the wet winter bristles 

Of willow, half drown’d in the fattening floods! 

Let him catch his cold fish without fear of a gun, 
And the stars shall shield him, and thou shalt shun! 
And every little bird under the sun 

Shall know that the bounty of spring doth dwell 

In the winds that blow, and the waters that run, 
And in the breast of man as well. 


There’s a charm in all weathers with thee, my friend! 
And a meadow unreap’d by the bee, my friend, 

Is a very good image of me, my friend, 

While my wishes all flower for thee, my friend! 


Grorce MEREDITH. 
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was not unreasonably expected, 
igh in proportion as the world 


was thrown open to everybody that 
had a month to to go and see 
it, the literature of travel would de- 
cline. The contrary seems to be 
the fact. To judge by a pile of 
books on our table at this moment, 
representing nearly all climates and 
races under the sun, the activity of 
our touring authors is alarmingly on 
oes ea aa . 
ere any 8a ne way 0 
accounting for so remar able. an 
accumulation of this particular class 
of books at a time when we stand so 
little in need of them? May we 
refer it to the fact, that people like 
to read about places they have 
visited, and to compare notes with 
others who have gone over the same 
und, if it were only for the com- 
ort of quarrelling with them? We 
_ it must be some such specu- 
tion that tempts so many travel- 
lers to persist in bringing continual 
supplies of coal to Newcastle. They 
know the popular weakness, and 
reckon confidently upon it. They 
calculate on the delight mankind 
has taken from time immemorial in 
retracing familiar spots, and recal- 
ling old associations ; and we believe 
the calculation is founded on an 
accurate appreciation of the sympa- 
thies of readers in general, who find 
it a much easier and pleasanter em- 
eens to retrace well-known 
unts that awaken agreeable re- 
miniscences, than to penetrate ‘ pas- 
tures new’ at a cost of original exer- 
tion which is not always repaid by 
the result. 
Of the mass of travellers’ books 
before us, it is not our intention to 
k in detail (for which the readers 
of this yet unwritten article ought 
to be grateful) ; but we have made 
a selection, or election, on the repre- 
sentative principle, of the most 
striking amongst them, which will 
answer the better. Itisa 
strong-headed old saw of that strong- 
headed old gentleman, John Bull, 
that people ought to make them- 
selves acquainted with their native 
land before they go abroad to explore 
the beauties of other countries. t 
doctrine might have been very sound 


and proper during the war, when 
the Bontinent was shut up, and 
people could not go abroad without 
the fear of such pleasant quarters as 
Verdun before their eyes; but in 
this age of the world, we could 
assign cogent and satisfactory reasons 
for protesting against all such na- 
tional bigotries. As we wish, how- 
ever, to start upon our journey 
through these ae t Ae 

ible humour with everybody, 
ae wil submit to this particular 
saw on this ee occasion, and 
begin with the volumes that relate 
to this native land of ours. 

If the reader has visited the ‘Great 
Globe,’ erected by Mr. Wyld in 
Leicester-square, and escaped bei 
stifled by the heat before he reach 
the topmost gallery (an ingenious 
contrivance for getting closer views 
of the Earth and the waters, by 
which the general effect of both 1s 
skilfully annihilated), he will pro- 
bably recollect a patch of sooteliads 
hanging far up in the skiey ocean, 
which he was desired by an usher 
of the ceremonies, carrying a long 
wand wherewith he conjures up 
continents and islands out of the 
vasty deep, to regard as an accurate 
delineation of the kingdom of Great 
Britain. Having got to this point 
in his voyage of circumnavigation 
round the galleries, we presume the 
reader, being a true Briton, with the 
aforesaid saw predominant in his 
thoughts, must have stood to gaze 
upwards in admiration at the pecu- 
liar position which this country occu- 
pies in that waste of wavesover which 
she is said to exercise supreme rule, 
and that, having accustomed his eyes 
to the odd, uncomfortable shape of 
that wonderful little island, with its 
ricketty crags and headlands sprawl- 
ing in and out over a blue expanse 
which looks as innocent as if it had 
never swallowed a single shipful of 
live men, he may probably have 
traced a narrow jut of land stretch- 
ing away at the lower extremity of 
the kingdom, and vanishing in a 
couple of broken prongs into the 
waters of the Channel. ‘That narrow 
jut of land is the county of Cornwall 
—a place which comes with peculiar 
propriety under the protection of 
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the ancient saw above alluded to, 
since it is, without any doubt what- 
ever, the least known spot on the 
surface of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, not 
merely to the tourists thereof, but 
to all classes of inhabitants be- 
longing thereto. Why Cornwall 
should be a terra incognita we are 
quite unable to explain; because it 
has no inconsiderable attractions in 
the way of wild rocky scenery, boasts 
of some of the most remarkable 
Druidical remains in England, and 
-is pierced through and through b 
mines of tin, lead, and copper, ik 
ought to be sufficient in themselves 
to bring the place into notice. Yet 
it is so little known, that when an 
author and an artist were recently 
casting about for the least-trodden 
ground, out of which they might 
get an agreeable pedestrian trip, and 
a book of pen-and-pencil sketches, 
the result of their inquiries directed 
them to this forlorn district as a place 
with which nobody, outside its own 
population, was acquainted, and con- 
cerning which it was by no means 
easy to obtain accurate information. 

he author who went to explore 
this unknown region was Mr. Wilkie 
Collins; and the artist, his com- 

ion, was Mr. Brandling. Their 
joint contributions to a handsome 
volume, significantly entitled, Ram- 
bles beyond Railways,* are so minute 
and picturesque, and bring the prin- 
cipal scenes of the remote south- 
west so clearly and familiarly before 
us, that no can have any excuse 
hereafter for being ignorant of the 
existence and peculiarities of our 
Cornish extremity. 

The tour was very wisely made 
on foot. Cornwall is not a place 
to be visited en prince. You must 
climb precipices, creep into caves, 
plunge into the bowels of the earth, 
cross great bleak, savage moors, and 
put up with innumerable inconve- 
miences and little hardships in the 
way of indifferent inns and physical 
fatigue, if you would penetrate tlie 
beauties and mysteries of a country 
which, in many striking particulars, 
is entirely unlike all the rest of 


England. 
‘The scenery of Cornwall may be 
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described under two grand divisions, 
that which is above ground, and that 
which i \below; and from the account 
Mr. Collins gives us of both, it is 
difficult to determine which is the 
more singular and picturesque. We 
are by no means sure that the mine 
does not successfully contest the 
palm of grandeur and strangeness 
with the toppling rocks and the 
desolate wer og 

The daylight, as contradistin- 

guished from the torch-light scenery 

resents varieties peculiar to itself. 

he cultivated and inhabited spots 
are dissected by small lanes, and 
planted with stunted trees, and in- 
terminable stretches of ferns. When 
a heavy fall of rain descends upon 
these lanes, it is not difficult to 
imagine the effect it has upon the 
mud of which they and their em- 
bankments are composed. The 
granite cottage of this rocky re- 
gion loosely built up, and having, 
on the finest days, rather a drizzling 
appearance; the thick stone walls 
which divide the fields, and upon 
the summits of which are the foot- 
paths by which you traverse the 
country, (after the manner of the 
Dutch roads, or the raised pathways 
that intersect the salt marshes of 
Vendée ;) the caverns and cliffs that 
start upon you towards the seaboard 
margin ; and, farther inland, the occa- 
sional precipices that rise up like 
spectres out of the bosom of the 
earth in all sorts of odd shapes and 
perilous balances, are specially cal- 
culated to impart an almost super- 
naturally gloomy effect to a wet day 
in Cornwall. And in these wild 
places, one can’t help thinking the 
people are more exposed to wet days 
than the inhabitants of other dis- 
tricts. The very scenery is sug- 
estive of inclement weather; you 
seep everlastingly looking out for 
squalls, and anticipating floods and 
tempests; and it seems, too, that 
the Cornish rain is very much like 
the rain in the mountainous parts 
of Scotland—thick, soft, and misty; 
shutting out the light as palpably as 
an eclipse, and wetting you—to use 
the authorized idiom—through and 
through before you know anything 
about it. 





* Rambles 
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From this description, we have a 
very distinct notion of one class of 
‘effects. Let us now turn to another. 

All travellers who have crossed 
the Simplon, must remember the 
‘transition which comes upon them 
within a few hours on the Italian side 
when, descending from the eternal 
snows of the upper region, they find 
themselves in a glowing atmosphere, 
and surrounded on all sides by trel- 
lised vines floating in the sunshine. 
‘This transition is even less surprising 
than the suddenness of the change 
from the agricultural village, and its 
outlying fields and gardens, to the 
vast, lonely, grizzly widen, that form 
one of the distinguishing features of 
Cornwall. A single turn in the road, 
says our author, brought us sud- 
denly to the limits of trees, mea- 
dows, and cottages, and displayed 
before us with almost startling abupt- 
ness, the magnificent prospect of a 
Cornish Moor. This is the case 
everywhere. Cultivation stops all 
at once, and upon its very edge the 
desolation begins. The ‘ magni- 
ficence’ consists in the sublime 
solitude of the scene, which, b 
the force of immediate contrast wit 
the hives of industry that are in 
active motion round about, and even 
under the very ground you are 
treading, is a thousand times more 
impressive than the wild silence of 
an uninhabited land. 

Mr. Collins’ route through Corn- 
wall, starting from Plymouth, down 
the east coast to Lizard Point, and 
round Land’s End, up the western 
coast to Launceston, embraced all 
the chief objects of interest lying 
close to the sea; while a few excur- 
sions inland enabled him to form a 
general estimate of the character and 
way of life of the people. Some 
notion of the grandeur of the scenery 
‘on this coast may be gathered from 
a glance at Kynance Cove, where 
white sands, under a precipice three 
hundred feet in height, stretch out 
in a half circle into the sea. 


What a scene was now presented to 
us! It was a perfect palace of rocks! 
Some rose perpendicularly and separate 
from each other, in the shapes of 
pyramids and steeples—some were over- 
hanging at the top, and pierced with 
dark caverns at the bottom—some were 
stretched horizontally on the sand, here 
studded with pools of water, there 
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broken into natural archways—no one 
resembled another in shape, size, or 
position—and all, at the moment when 
we looked on them, were wrapped in 
the solemn obscurity of a deep mist ; 
a mist which shadowed without con- 
cealing them, which exaggerated their 
size, and, hiding all the cliffs beyond, 
presented them sublimely as separate 
and solitary objects in the sea-view. 


The interior of these savage places, 
if you have courage enoygh to ex- 
plore them, will reward the curious 
adventurer who can trust to the 
firmness of his head and hands. 
Mr. Collins’ account of his visit to 
the gulls’ nests on the top of a 
fearful precipice, to gather wild 
asparagus,—of the chink, or crevice, 
which as acquired the name of the 
‘Devil’s Bellows,’ in consequence of 
the way the wind roars through 
it,—of his peep into a ghastly chasm 
called the ‘ Devil's Throat,’ and his 
descent, like an acrobat, on the 
shoulders of his guide, bring the 
risks and sensations attendant upon 
such exploits very vividly before us. 

But, although we are ae 
to linger amongst sundry striking 
scenes, such as the Land’s End, the 
Logan Rock, and Tol-Peden-Pen- 
with (in which the author is ably 
seconded by the artist, whose tinted 
lithographs add beauty and value 
to the volume), we must leave 
the surface of this pee 
district, and following our intelli- 


gent guide into the mineral regions 


elow, pay a flying visit to the 
Botallack mine, whose outworks 
stretch up the face of a precipitous 
cliff above five miles to the north of 
Land's End. The first appearance 
of that cliff is something wonderful 
to look upon. It is clustered over 
with the evidence and results of the 
work that is going on underneath, 
and presents an extraordinary col- ~ 
lection of scaffoldings and wooden 
platforms hanging on the naked 
rock,—chains, and pipes, and coils 
of cable,—a steam pump pursuing 
its incessant drudgery on a spot 
where you might suppose it impos- 
sible for ata in Ln to x wee 
an upright,—little wooden sheds 
erected on projections which seem 
hardly roomy enough to admit of a 
man’s feot; and midway between 
the summit of the rocks and the sea, 
perchedonafearfullittle ledge, stands 
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the counting-house, which forms the 
centre of all these various operations, 
and commands, from its position, the 
whole of this vast machinery! 

The first glance at this extraor- 
dinary scene is a suitable introduc- 
tion to the strange sights that 
follow. Our ras a having ex- 
changed their own costume for that 
of the miners, and being armed with 
three tallow candles, two of which 
are hunggt the button-hole, and one 
carried in the hand, descend a trap- 
door, down a perpendicular ladder, 
into a black hole, very much resem- 
bling one’s abstract suspicion of the 
interior of a chimney, a lusty miner 
going in advance of them, to catch 
them in case they should tumble. 

At first there is a faint glimmer 
of light through sundry chinks in 
the rock, and just as they feel them- 
selves sinking into utter darkness, 
they are desired to stand on a land- 
ing-place, and wait while the miner 
goes down for lights. The candles 
are now lighted, and stuck on the 
front of their hats with damp clay, 
so that the hands may be free; and 
thus, ‘like Solomon Eagles in the 
Great Plague, with flame on their 
heads,’ they resume the descent of 
the shaft. 

When they have gone down some 
twenty fathoms the dion are done 
with, and climbing and crawling 
through rifts and oyer platforms 
begin. At last they make a halt, 
ye down on a p placed for 


that purpose between the rocky walls 
of the gallery. They are now four 
yards o 


hundre ut under the bottom 
of the sea, twenty fathoms below the 
sea level. Ships are sailing over their 
heads. The extraordi ition of 
the works on the face of the cliffs is 
now intelligible. The mine is ex- 
cavated under the sea; and two 
hundred and forty feet below where 
they are now sitting there are 
men at work —ay, and Rios are gal- 
leries and galleriesseven below that ! 

These are facts to-make the ad- 
venturers pause and draw their 
breath reverentially ; and at this 
moment their guide desires them to 
sit still and listen. They are mo- 
tionless and speechless, and possibly, 
if they oy confess it, touched 
with a sensation of fear and awe, as 
they wait for the issue, not knowing 
what is tc come. 
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After listening for a few moments, a 
distant, unearthly noise becomes faintly 
audible—a long, low, mysterious moan- 
ing, that never changes, that is felt on 
the ear as well as heard by it—a sound 
that might proceed from some in- 
calculable distance :—from some far 
invisible height—a sound unlike any- 
thing that is heard on the upper ground, 
in the free air of heaven—a sound so 
sublimely mournful and still, 80 
ghostly and impressive when listened 
to in the subterranean recesses of the 
earth, that we continue instinctively to 
hold our peace, as if enchanted by it, 
and think not of communicating to each 
other the strange awe and astonishment 
which it has inspired in us both from 
the very first. 


It is the sound of the surf lashing 
the rocks one hundred and twen 
feet above their heads, mixed wit 
the monotonous roll of the waves 
breaking on the beach beyond. For- 
tunately it is now still weather ; but 
when the storms are at their height, 
the roaring of the tempest through 
the chambers of the mine is so inex- 
pressibly awful, that the boldest 
men abandon their work and rush 
up to the surface of the firm earth. 

The galery m which our travellers 
are now tenting: flaring their lights 
about to catch the lustre of the 
mineral riches that streak the 
ceiling, is of an average thickness 
overhead of only three feet: only 
three feet between them and the 
boiling ocean! There is a plug 
just over their heads, about the size 
of a man’s leg. There is a hole 
there, and this plug is the only 
protection they have to keep out the 
sea. The enormous mass of metal 
that is scattered over the roof of 
this gallery, stretching along its 
whole length, presents fearful 
temptations to the miners. But the 
a touch it! enn - 

te the consequences of applyi 
a pick-axe to that ceiling of ag 

Shall we go any further down the 
mine? There are two hundred and 
forty feet more of ladders. What 
is to be seen? Nothing but men 
breaking ore with pick-axes. All 
the galleries are the same. When 
you have seen one, you have seen 
all. Our travellers wisely de- 
termined to return to the upper 
earth. There is a hot, moist, sickly 
vapour floating about; they are 
oozing with perspiration from every 
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pore, and covered with mud, tallow, 
and iron-drippings; and by the time 
they again reach the counting-house, 
where tubs of fresh water and soa 
and flannel await them, they will 
be in the best possible condition 
to appreciate the charms of a fresh 
breeze and liberty to stretch their 
limbs in the sun. 

The book is pleasantly written. 
It is as if the author were chatting 
to pe on a bench in the open air, 
and telling you his adventures. He 
has the proper temper for a pe- 
destrian, a knows how to extract 
a good-humoured enjoyment out of 
all the unlucky incidents of the 
roadside. In addition to the other 
utilities of the volume, it will be 
found an excellent itinerary over 
the route we have indicated. 

From Cornwall we will change 
the scene to the west of Ireland, 
and take for our guide into that 
wild principality an English agri- 
culturist, who went over there 
expressly in search of a suitable 
location for a settlement, and who 
having much reason to be pleased 
with the result, records his experi- 
ences and observations for the 
benefit of others.* The volume 
which contains this record is 
practical and careful in its state- 
ments, and remarkable for its good 
sense and its entire freedom from 
prejudice and exaggeration. 

. e ‘kingdom’ o rane was 

e principal scene of our emigrant’s 
inquiries, which appear to have been 
of the most penetrating character, 
leaving scarcely a nook or cranny of 
that extraordinary district, or the 
neighbouring lands of Mayo, un- 
explored; and the final issue of his 
acute investigation is that English 
capital, instead of being transported 
to New Zealand, Canada, or Port 
Philip, would find a much more 
profitable investment on the western 
coast of Ireland, which, in addition 
to all the local attractions he 
ascribes to it, possesses the very 
important advantages of being within 
twenty-four hours of London. ‘ This 
fact,’ says our author, ‘certainly 
sets a new face on ‘things, and the 
Irish may depend upon this, that in 
spite of their factions, their politics, 
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and their religious squabbles, the 
English ere long will discover how 
much better it is to settle in Donegal 
or Mayo, than to seek their fortunes 
beneath burning suns or in the land 
of the wild Indian.’ 

Here is the whole question stated 
in a single sentence. Turn it into 
an interrogatory form, and it presents 
all the points the emigrant has to 
consider. Is it better for an English- 
man to settle in these cheap and 
fertile districts, which are so close 
at hand, but where he must make w 
his mind to encounter a perturbe 
state of society, or to transport 
his capital and his family some 
thousands of miles from home on a 
speculation not quite so good in an 
agricultural point of view, but where 
he is secure against local discords 
and disorders? The answer to this 
question must in all cases be de- 
pendent on the circumstances and 
views of the emigrant; but looking 
at it ina broad and general sense, we 
believe we are justified in stating 
that nearly every practical English- 
man who has visited Ireland for the 
purpose of testing her resources in 

is way, has answered it in the 
affirmative. 

The grand obstacle to profitable 
investment is, of course, to be 
traced to that complicated dis- 
order which has so long disor- 
ganized Irish society; and if that 
could be got rid of or abated, there 
could be no doubt that Ireland would 
speedily, to use our author’s ex- 

ression, place the antipodes at a 
sea The writer of this book 
asserts that the elements of discon- 
tent are ee disappearing ; 
and we suspect that the gloomy 
disclosures of the census may be 
accepted in part proof of the correct- 
ness of the assertion. The people 
are broken down by strife and 
misery, and the remnant that is left 
of thestruggling population are begin- 
ning to understand more clearly the 
nature of the obligations which they 
owe to each other. The last step of 
adversity, says the Arabian proverb, 
is the first step to prosperity; and 
Ireland, in the extremity of her 
wretchedness, is showing something 
like signs of approaching regenera- 


* The Saxon in Ireland; or, the Rambles of an Englishman in search of @ 
Settlement in the West of Ireland, Murray. 
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tion. Upon this point, the author, 
who is by no means an enthusiast, 
speaks in a tone of confidence that 
is highly encouraging. 

The claims of man upon his fellow- 
man are becoming more known and 
recognised; and there are many pro- 
perties in Ireland at the present moment 
where, in the face of moral and pecu- 
niary difficulties enough to appal the 
stoutest heart, the proprietors are 
struggling manfully tv perform their 
social duties ; to render their dependents 
comfortable; to visit and relieve the 
sick; to teach the ignorant; to infuse 
upright and manly principles; to en- 
courage cleanliness, industry, and moral 
progress. In fact, Ireland is becoming 
every day more alive to her faults, and 
also-to her duties. 

The great thing that was wanted 
was ‘English capital, English spirit, 
and English justice, so that a poor 
man _— get a fair day’s wages for 
a fair day’s work.’ is was the 
remark of an intelligent man our 
author conversed with in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballinahinch. The 
paramount evil was, that the pro- 
prietors had no money, and that, 
therefore, the people could have no 
work. It was this condition of things 
that led to, and justified the intro- 
duction of, a law which is little short 
in its effects of a national confisca- 
tion. Upon this subject the opinion 
of the writer is clear and decisive ; 
‘and being a close and unbiassed 
observer of the absolute necessities 
of the country, his opinion is 
valuable. 

If the estates, he observes, are gene- 
rally under mortgage, and so over- 
on age with encumbrances of various 
kinds, that the nominal possessor is in- 
capable of performing those positive 
duties which, by the laws of God, are 
inseparable from the possession of the 
soil, the state must interfere ; properties 
so situated must change hands, and the 
labouring population be rescued from a 
state of misery and degradation which, 
as it exists in this country, certainly has 
no parallel, This was the wise view 
taken by the present government when 
they passed the Encumbered Estates 
Act ; and a more politic, a more merciful 
measure it is impossible to conceive. 
Such, too, I believe to be the general 
opinion of the majority of enlightened 
Irishmen themselves ; indeed, I seldom, 
when the subject was discussed, heard 
a contrary sentiment from any person 
whose opinions had any weight. 


We must frankly say that our ex- 
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perience of Irish opinion does not 
coincide with that of our author; 
but the necessity or benefits of a 
measure that takes up a whole 
system by its roots, must not be 
measured by the opinions of the 
people whose interests it affects one 
way or the other. 

n common with many English 
visitors who have gone amongst the 
peasantry, and seen them in the 
opposite conditions of idleness and 
occupation, the writer of this book 
maintains that the Irishman will 
work if he can get employment, and 
that it is necessity, (ultimately de- 
generating into recklessness and 
sloth,) and not an original sin of his 
character, that exhibits him at such 
a disadvantage in comparison with 
the Saxon labourer. Looking at the 
gangs of men who were at work on 
a canal close to Lough Corrib, the 
author observes— 

To see these poor fellows work in the 
midst of water and mud, and in the face 
of the hardest rock, at once convinced 
me that it was neither the want of thews 
and sinews, nor yet of the spirit of in- 
dustry, that was the cause of those social 
evils, which had already so affected me 
during my short progress. That the 
Irishman can work, and work well ; and 
that he will be industrious when there is 
the proper stimulus and reward, I cannot 
but believe, as I look upon the spectacle 
now before me. And then so cheerful 
withal! It afforded a strange, nay, a 
favourable contrast to the rude inde- 
pendence and burly reckless manner of 
our English navvies. 


To say that the Irish will be in- 
dustrious when there is a proper 
stimulus and reward, has always 
appeared to us nothing more than 
saying, that the Irish possess the 
ordinary attributes of men. The 
may not be as constant as the Scote 
or English; but to assert that they 
will not work up to the point of 
subsistence, if the chance is offered 
to them, is to assume, in other words, 
that they actually prefer, as a matter 
of choice, rags and starvation to food 
and clothes. The proposition, in any 
aspect in which we may regard it, 1s 
simply absurd. 

the value of this book (which may 


be strongly recommended to the 


perusal of intending ne con- 
ent 


sists mainly in the exce view it 
gives of the actual resources of the 
soil in the districts traversed by the 
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author, and of the special advantages 
held out for the investment of capital 
by Ireland in general, and by the 
western counties especially. Some 
of these advantages may be thus 
summed up: the expenses of re- 
claiming land are considerably less 
in Ireland than in any of our 
colonies; wages are lower, labour 
more abundant, and houses cheaper; 
there are greater facilities for the 
carriage of produce, established 
markets, good roads, excellent har- 
bours, and a fertile soil. The de- 
tails upon these points are full of 
interest, and having been collected 
on the spot, are entitled to be re- 
ceived with credit. The estate 
urchased by the author for his 
aiate settlement is on the coast of 
Mayo, overlooking Tullaghan or 
oghane Bay, (for in this case, as 
in many others, the orthography of 
the letter-press differs from that of 
the map,) and seated in the midst of 
the most charming scenery. The 
author is not only reconciled to the 
change from his English home, but 
looks forward to his plans and im- 
provements in high hope and exulta- 
tion. Instead of being banished toa 
new country, and doomed to a life of 
solitude and hard work, he has the 
gratification of feeling that he is in a 
country closely united to his own, pro- 
ducing the same fruits and crops, and 
occupied by a people speaking his 
own language, and intermixed with 
his own race; and above all, that in 
sixteen hours he could at any time 
step upon English ground. 

And to crown his prospect of 
prosperity and enjoyment, he ex- 
presses the utmost confidence in the 
character of the people by whom he 
is surrounded. 

I feel there is nothing to fearin settling 
in this beautiful island. The people 
naturally are brave, generous, and polite ; 
they are grateful for the kind word, and 
the just act; they are ceasing to be so 
entirely the creatures of wild impulse, 
and every passing day is bringing them 
more under the dominion of common 
sense and right feeling. Education can- 
not now be stopped; and it is to that, 
above all other things, we must look for 
the regeneration of Ireland. 

We believe that the true clue to 
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the Irish character may be found in 
the two words printed aboveinitalics. 
The Irish are enthusiastic lovers of 
justice. There is nothing they hate 
so much as injustice. This trait has 
been hereditary amongst them from 
the earliest times. Spenser bears 
testimony to it. All the old writers 
refer to it in one shape or another; 
and in the midst of their savagery, 
as the wild life of the Irish was not 
inappropriately designated, all the 
English functionaries who have held 
offices and commands in Ireland, 
from the time of Henry II. down- 
wards, were struck by that one 
conspicuous trait. We are afraid 
it must be admitted that the English 
rule, as it has hitherto been ad- 
ministered in Ireland, rendered it 
exceedingly difficult to encourage 
the cultivation of this virtue; but a 
more healthy social condition may 
be anticipated from the abolition of 
the vice-regal court, which will have 
the direct effect of removing many 
temptations to corruption, and of 
throwing more immediately upon the 
people themselves the responsibility 
of public opinion and the mainte- 
nance of the national character. 

We wish that the writers of travels 
through districts unexplored by high 
roads or railways, would think of the 
necessity of illustrating their routes 
by maps. Even a skeleton map of 
the most meagre pretensions would 
be preferable to none. How is it 
possible, for instance, to followclearly 
or satisfactorily, Mr. Kelly’s course 
from St. Louis on the Mississippi, to 
San Francisco on the Pacific, without 
a help of this kind?* 

The journey across the Rocky 
Mountains has been repeatedly de- 
scribed; but as there are various 
routes, and as even in the same route 
each fresh party occasionally makes 
unavoidable deviations, the utility of 
an outline map to enable the reader 
to keep upon the track of the traveller 
is obvious. Mr. Kelly’s volumes 
particularly stand in need of such a 
guide; for althoughhe renders aclose 
and faithful account of his enterprise, 
the style of work is so discursive 
and rollicking, and the animal spirits 
of the writer are so constantly on 
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the rebound, to say nothing of inci- 
dental excursions and explorations, 
that with the most earnest attention 
to the details, we sometimes lose the 
thread of the narrative, and find it 
no easy matter to recover it again. 
A trustworthy book upon Cali- 
fornia is a desideratum—so far as 
we know. Of the shoals that have 
been published, after excluding the 
catch-pennies and the interested 
journals, we shall find few that can 
entirely relied upon. We do not 
mean to say that two or three honest 
books have not been written upon 
California. To intend honestly, how- 
ever, and to do honestly, are different 
things. People give way to preju- 
dices, suffer their resentments to 
colour their facts, and believe that 
they are truly depicting the state of 
a whole country when they are draw- 
ing general inferences from their 
own individual cases. These pro- 
cesses—very common to the class of 
virgin literature we are speaking of 
—may be regarded, insome instances, 
as the unconscious operations of 
minds that are probably incapable 
eof deliberate misrepresentation. 
But it makes little difference to the 


ublic whether the writer is deceiving 
himself or not; the effect is exactly 
the same as if he were using all his 
skill, with the most corrupt motives, 


to deceive the reader. en new 
regions are to be examined with a 
view to the speculations of future 
industry, too much diligence cannot 
be employed in procuring accurate 
information, and in laying down the 
widest basis of attainable data. 
The slightest error may be produc- 
tive of serious mischief. That which 
is true in one district, may be par- 
tially untrue, or absolutely false in 
another; and circumstances may 
vary so extensively under various 
influences, as to render exceptional 
instances almost as important as 
ordinary facts. Patience in the 
observation and collection of evi- 
dence, judicial impartiality in its 
reception, and sound discretion in 
the use made of it, are essential to 
the integrity of such a work. 

Now Mr — is by no means a 
philosopher; and has as little of the 
judicial faculty in him as any tour- 
writer with whom we are acquainted. 
Au contraire, his florid spirits fre- 
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quently run away with his judg- 
ment, and commit him toa thousand 
excesses. His book abounds in the 
high romps of a traveller resolved to 
make the most of his opportunities, 
to enjoy himself at the top of his 
humour, and to convey his impres- 
sions precisely as they come to him, 
and in the first shape of words 
that happens to present itself. This 
method of journalizing a tour—jot- 
ting down on the spot the iabhe 
or the scene in the immediate turn 
of expression it inspires—possesses 
at least the advantage of being 
stamped by the ardour and sincerity 
of the moment, and of leaving a 
more vivid reality on the page than 
if the sentence had undergone the 
most dexterous elaboration. The 
claim which Mr. Kelly’s work pos- 
sesses on the confidence of the public, 
may be inferred from this account 
of the way in which it is put together. 
The reader sees at once, that the 
author has no object of any kind to 
subserve but that of describing off- 
hand everything he saw, exactly as 
it appeared to him. The value of 
this sort of book is patent. 
a pleasant, lively, erreot 
panorama of a country which will 
always continue, from its irreclaim- 
able character, to interest the civil- 
ized world. If Mr. Kelly does not 
set about the labour of collectin 
statistics, moral or physical, en 
raising a superstructure of profound 
calculations upon them, you escape 
in his book, on the other hand, the 
risk of being misled by specious 
fallacies and ingenious speculations. 
You take his statements for as much 
as they are worth, and no more; and 
the judicious inquirer will know how 
to estimate this rapid picturing of 
the scenes through which he passed, 
and which by a certain careless feli- 
city of hand, (without the remotest 
pretensions to literary skill,) he con- 
trives to bring before us with re- 
markable distinctness. The attrac- 
tion, as, also, the utility of the work 
may be at once referred to the 
familiar way in which it takes you 
over the ground. Mr. Kelly makes 
you his companion on the whole 
journey; and the nearest thing to 
an actual expedition over the Rocky 
Mountains, into the gold region on 
the shores of the Pacific, is to read 
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an account of that formidable tri 
written in this frank, rough, an 
hilarious spirit. 

Arrived at New York, Mr. Kelly 
started direct for the west, and 
joining some other adventurers at 
St. Louis, formed a party for Cali- 
fornia, consisting of twenty-five per- 
sons altogether, of whom eight were 
Yankees. This was early in 1849. 
The farther he proceeded west, he 
found what he calls the California 
fever become more and more intense. 
The picture is curious, and as cha- 
cory = the sues — one 

at absorbing subjeet, as the popu- 
ae in Paris at the height of the 
Mississippi Scheme. 


California met you at every turn, 
every corner, every dead wall; eve 
tent and pillar was labelled with Cali- 
fornian placards. The shops seemed to 
contain nothing but articles for Cali- 
fornia. As you proceeded along the 
flagways, you required great circum- 
spection lest your coat-tails should be 
whisked into some of the multifarious 
Californian gold-washing machines, kept 
in perpet motion by little ebony 
cherubs, singing, 

O, Susannah, don’t you cry for me, 

I'm going to California with my wash- 
bowl on my knee. 

California advertisements, and extracts 

from Californian letters, filled all the 

newspapers; and ‘ Are you for Cali- 

fornia ? was the constantly recurri 

question of the day; so that one woul 

almost imagine the whole city was on 

wheels bound for that attractive region. 


The journey from St. Louis up 
and over the Rocky Mountains pre- 
sents much the same class of adven- 
tures which have befallen allothertra- 
vellers in those districts, except that 
Mr. Kelly appears to have been par- 
ticularly fortunate in having nearly 
all the varieties crowded into his 
single experience. His little pic- 
tures, as he proceeds, being thrown 
off on the impulse of the occasion, 
are evidently very faithful, and by 
-~ ate force of their — 

Tequently run into : is 
first ipaeaies of the d Sissral soli- 
tude of a prairie conveys an excel- 
lent notion of the effect produced by 
the overwhelming loneliness of the 
scene upon an active and not over- 
sentimental traveller; and his de- 
scription of the prairie on fire is a 
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capital bit of painting. But as we 
are chiefly interested in the region 
to which he was finally bound, we 
must a a _ intermediate 
count ving little space to spare), 
and aaa at aie to California. We 
ought to observe, however, that 
being amongst the earliest of the 


“emigrants, the track at that timewas 


strewn with many difficulties which 
no longer exist. Thus, Mr. Kelly’s 
party to break fresh paths, to 
make corduroy roads over morasses, 
construct hasty bridges, cut down 
obstacles, ford rivers at points where 
farms are now established, and, not 
the least laborious item of all, carry 
provisions for the whole route. The 
journey is now comparatively easy ; 
depéts are established along the en- 
tire line, which having become a 
t thoroughfare in consequence 
of the shoals of people that traverse 
it, is tolerably secure against the 
attacks of hostile Indians ;-so that, 
in fact, says Mr. Kelly, what to us 
was a journey of perpetual doubt, 
difficulty, toil, and danger, can now 
be merely properly designated as 
one of weariness and privation. 
After spending three days in the 
valley of the Sacramento, observing 
how the Chilians and Mexicans car- 
ried on their washings, the little 
party went to work on their own 
account, and succeeded in gatherin, 
a daily average of an ounce to ou 
hand, rather more than half what 
their experienced neighbours were 
making. Atatown called the Mill, 
from which several rich and favourite 
diggings radiate, Mr. Kelly made 
his first acquaintance with Cali- 
fornian prices, paying fifty cents for 
‘a drink,’ as a small glass of bad 


brandy is designated; everything 


else in proportion. In this town, 
which is a pattern Californian city, 
almost every house was a tap, and 
contained a gambling-room, where 
improvident miners were indus 
triously relieved of their gold by 
adroit thieves who were always on 
the watch for them. The tap and 
the gambling went together, the 
usual process being to stupify the 

r miner with drink in the first 
instance, and then to plunder him 
at play. Nor were the depredations 
confined to the agency of false dice. 
Mr. Kelly found that false weights 
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and. measures were in general use, 
telling with double effect against the 
purchaser, dust being the circulatin 
medium, for he had his goods weighe 
with light weights, and his gold 
weighed with heavy ones. This 
= se into the ways of life in 

alifornia may stand with more or 
less (very slight) modification for 
the whole country. 

Having made several excursions 
to the various diggings, and mixed 
extensively amongst the miners— 
the most indiscriminate mob of men 
to be found anywhere in the known 
world out of America—the result of 
Mr. Kelly’s observations, so far as 
* society’ is concerned, may be best 
expressed in the fact, that he made 
his escape from that hideous and de- 
moralizing intercourse as soon as he 
could. Drinking, gambling, and 
swindling, are not the only social 
delights of the people of the gold 
kingdom. Depravities of every kind 
form the ao pleasures of their 
daily lives, and are appropriately 
reflected in the blasphemies that 
liberally garnish their conversation. 

Of the diggings, regarded as 
sources of individual or national 
wealth, Mr. Kelly considers the 
operations he witnessed to be nothing 
more than the picking up of crumbs 
from a rich man’s table, the solid 
banquet yet to come being approach- 
able only by the union of capital 
and science. Should this opinion, 
which agrees withthe results arrived 
at by the inquiry instituted into 
the subject by the American govern- 
ment, prove ultimately tobe correct, 
it wi a to the political 
economists of Europe the complex 
question of currency and exchanges, 
which they discussed so violently 
on speculation when the golden light 
first broke faintly from the horizon 
of San Francisco. 

Mr. Kelly gives an interesting 
and instructive account of that cit 
—now 4 heap of ruins; and it 1s 
tolerably evident that fire has only 
anticipated a revolution, which the 
artificial system of business pursued 
there by a puny shifting popu- 
lation, must have, sooner or later, 
into 


recipitated. Without goin 
ital s, some estimate may be formed 
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of the mode of carrying on commer- 
cial affairs at San Francisco, from 
the fact that, during his stay in 
California, Mr. Kelly never knew 
discounts on bills and notes-of-hand 
lower than seven per cent, per 
month, while he had known mort- 
gages as high as twenty-five per 
eent. In fact, the whole system, 
from root to branch, is as unstable 
as the people, to meet whose tran- 
sitory and feverish demands it has 
been improvised. 

Still, however, notwithstanding 
that wages have fallen considerably 
since the original start, and in spite 
of other circumstances that have 

eatly moderated the excitement, 
industry and skill are largely re- 
munerated in San Francisco. Mr. 
Kelly’s observations on this point 
display so much good sense, and 
are A ae of so practical a 
character, that all people proposing 
to emigrate to California ought to 
read them attentively. He shows 
distinctly that delicate hands have 
no business in that country. The 
work of the miner is fit only for 
men accustomed at home to a life of 
hardship and exposure—such as the 
labourer who has shivered in rock 

uarries, or dug at canal making all 

y in the mud and water; all other 
classes of men, carpenters, clerks, 
smiths, and other handicrafts, unused 
to wet feet, and severe heats, or 
bitter colds, are recommended to go 
to the towns for employment, and 
leave the gold beds to those who are 
qualified to enter upon them. They 
will certainly not be so well remu- 
nerated ; but it must be remembered 
that they will be enabled to live 
more cheaply, and will escape all 
risks and contingencies. The 
average income of a miner, taking 
the whole year round, is estimated 
at four dollars a-day; but he is ex- 
posed to such usurious exactions for 
all the necessaries of life as to dimi- 
nish very materially his apparent 
pecuniary advantages. 

Another writer whose book has 
just appeared,* and who only touches 
at California in the course of his 
rambles, affords us the means of veri- 
fying Mr. Kelly’s statement about 
the enormous price of the necessaries 
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of life in the neighbourhood of the 
mines. barrel of flour, he tells 
us, worth thirty dollars.at San Fran- 
cisco, will fetch at the mihes two 
= ee is, a =? 
pound. ese high prices are partly 
accounted for by the fact that no- 
thing fit for food grows in these 
auriferous regions, and that conse- 
quently the necessaries of life have 
to be transported by the miners 
themselves, at an outlay which, we 
are told, would startle the most 
credulous. The miner, accustomed 
to such charges as these, looks upon 
the tariff of San Francisco as being 
remarkably reasonable ; and accord- 
ingly, when he finds himself in the 
city, he flings about his ‘ dust’ with 
a recklessness which leaves him an 
easy prey to the sharpers who abound 
in Sieh ales Of this class, the 
author to whom we have referred 
gives us a few particulars in con- 
firmation of Mr. Kelly’s more gene- 
ral statement. Speaking of the 
towns at large, he says,— 


The number of ‘hells’ is frightful, and 
each one is provided with a bar for the 
sale of wines, spirits, and intoxicating 
cordials, and bands of music are in 
attendance to excite the passions and 
drown the conscience. Some of the 
gamblers pay as high as 1000 and 2000 
dollars a month for their stands ; and 
one wooden building, of no great extent 
[this is in San Francisco] lets at the 
enormous rental of 120,000 dollars per 
annum. This is no exaggeration ; neither 
is there any when I say, that day and 
night the gambling houses are thronged, 
and at nights almost to suffocation. As 
for walking in or out of any of these 
establishments, the feat is utterly out of 
the question; you have to sidle or squeeze 
your way through the crowd as you best 
inay ; and, astonishing as the fact may 
seem, it is nevertheless true, that, not- 
withstanding all the stimulants provo- 
cative of excitement, disturbances rarely 
ensue. 


This writer also testifies to the 
* inexhaustible’ wealth of the mines. 
He says that there can be no exag- 
yeration of the gold in Upper Cali. 
ornia, and that every man who has 
bone, muscle, and resolution, has at 
all times the means of carving out 
his fortune in this ‘singularly fa- 
voured country ;’ consequently, he 
adds, ‘labour and handicraft work 
is at an immense premium, whilst 
the services of those skilled in the 
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humanities are at a comparative 
discount.’ - General assertions of 
this kind are of no value, and may, 
perhaps, be considered open to sus- 

icion, unless they are accompanied 

y data from which the reader can 
draw his own inferences. In this 
instance, we are supplied with the 
facts upon which the author has 
founded his statements :— 

A cook is worth from 150 to 200 dol- 
lars per month, a day labourer 5 dollars 
a day, a mechanic 15 dollars, and a 
common sailor from 70 to 120 dollars 
per month; whilst a man of bookish 
knowledge and cunning in accounts is 
scarcely of the same value as a waiter at 
an hotel. 

This is quite a picture in little of 
the actual condition of California. 
Everything is given up to the 
diggings, and all the kinds of labour 
that tend, directly and indirectly, to 
sustain exertion in that direction, 
are extravagantly paid for, while all 
other kinds, mental and physical, 
are held to be of no value whatever. 
No one thinks even of rearing stock, 
or cultivating the soil. These arts 
of peace are cast upon calmer con- 
tinents, and the necessary supplies 
for the kingdom of gold are drawn 
from foreign sources. It must not 
be supposed, however, that in the 
midst of this abundance there is not 
much wretchedness of the most 
painful description. The pursuit 
of gold hardens men against each 
other; and.the absence of women 
in this region (the proportion being, 
at a rough estimate, 1 in every 500 
of the population) deprives the ad- 
venturers of those ameliorating in- 
fluences which elsewhere soften the 
intercourse of life. This is very 
strikingly exhibited in the callous- 
ness with which the prosperous look 
on at the sufferings of the unfor- 
tunate, and the despair of sympathy, 
curiously shown in the following 
pennants, which grows out of the 

abitual struggle of ‘every man for 
himself.’ 

I have noticed houseless wretches 
shivering with the ague, wearing out 
life on their trunks, a blanket in addition 
to their body-clothing being their only 
protection from the elements. I have 
seen others, again, reposing on the bare 
ground, with the sky as a canopy, man- 
fully struggling with their fate, till they 
could secure the opportunity of reaching 
the El Dorado, the ‘land of promise,’ to 
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‘do or die.’ No man seems to seek for 
ey from his fellow. It would 
ost appear that, in the absence of 
women, man sternly resigns himself to 
his destiny, as if intuitively persuaded 
that it were vain to seek for succour or 
compassion from his own sex. In some 
glances which I encountered, much 
suffering was painfully depicted ; but no 
expression indicative of a wish to excite 
commiseration. 
After the gamblers, the medical 
men med to make the most profit 
out of their calling. 


I have conversed, says our author, 
with those who have paid an ounce of 
gold for an ounce of Epsom salts ; and 
poor wretches, received under miserable 
shelters called hospitals, have been com- 
pelled to pay 100 dollars per week for 
their accommodation. Two or three 
I fell in with, who had wrought hard, 
and suffered many privations, in the 
acquirement of 3000 or 4000 dollars’ 
worth of gold, were glad to escape from 
the fangs of the disciple of Galen with 
the loss of two-thirds of their perilously- 
earned treasure. 


The work from which we have 
extracted these passages is entitled 
Rovings (more properly ‘Adven- 
tures’) in the Pacific. Considered 
simply as a portfolio of sketches 
taken amongst the islands of the 
Pacific during many voyages and 
expeditions of mixed profit and 
pleasure, the volumes are worth 
perusal; but they possess an ex- 
trinsic interest, over and above that 
of mere travels, in the individual 
history which is interwoven through 
the narrative of events and observa- 
tions. 

In the year 1837, the author, then 
in the dawn of manhood, having no 
occupation, no prospects, and but 
slender resources, with the wide 
world before him to choose from, 
and a strong conviction that nothing 
was to be ive in England, availed 
himself of an offer that was made 
to him to work out his passage to 
Australia, Arrived at Sydney, he 
took an appointment in a commercial 
house, but at the end of a few 
months removed toa more eligible 
situation. At the end of two years 
and a half, finding that he had made 
little progress towards the accumu- 
lation of an independence, he re- 
solved to try his fortune in another 
quarter, and shipping some goods 
in a schooner bound for the Bay of 
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Islands, he steered his course to- 
wards New Zealand. His enterprise 
in this direction does not appear to 
have been attended with much better 
results. His opinion of New Zealand 
is unfavourable upon _, whole. 
Speaking as a merchant, and not as 
an ceioclinnieh, he thinks it will 
never become a place of importance ; 
and that the unfortunate disputes 
about land, and the insecurity of the 
tenures, not merely as between 
settlers and natives, but between 
settlers in session and pur- 
chasers at a distance, must ae 
impede the prospects of 
colony. 

His next venture was a specula- 
tive voyage amongst the islands of 
the Panic, one of the objects of 
which was to search for a shoal in 
which the brig Rapid was wrecked 
on her route to China. Six months 
had elapsed since she had been cast 
away, and the captain asserted that, 
for security, he had buried between 
four and five thousand dollars in the 
sand, which he believed would still 
be found there. Our author, jointly 
with other adventurers, purchased 
the wreck and the chance of reco- 
vering the dollars. The result was, 
perhaps, as prosperous as he had 
any right to anticipate from so mad 
abargain. He discovered the wreck, 
and was even successful in his search 
after the dollars ; but found that the 
captain had deceived him as to the 
amount, which was under three 
thousand. 

In the midst of these practical 
and, at the same time, pleasur- 
able trips, he looks back to his 
native country, and, thinking of 
its surplus population of idle and 
inteter awd ashamed to work at 


home, and lacking energy and reso- 


lution to seek rough and remunera- 
tive labour abroad, he advises all 
young men so circumstanced, strug- 
gling for mere existence, or for the 
means of concealing that poverty 
which is en their souls, to 
quit England. ‘N ever mind,’ he 
adds, ‘in what capacity, or how 
humiliating for the time.’ These 
are words of wisdom from one who 
has tested the soundness of the ad- 
vice he gives. 

England is too crowded with shabby 
gentility for it to obtain much trust; and 
to confess poverty is almost as good a 
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recommendation as a written discharge 
from Bridewell. But in a young man’s 
going abroad, if there is no stain on his 
character, more sympathy is felt towards 
him by his countrymen, and the generous 
hand of assistance is much more 
pate extended. Let him refrain 
m abusing any change in his fortune 
for the better, and ten chances to one 
but he succeeds in life. Too many, 
after finding themselves relieved from 
a life of pinching care and griping 
necessity, are apt to fall into excesses, by 
too freely indulging in those pleasures 
which were formerly beyond their reach. 
May we not add, by forgettin 
too soon the poverty out of whic 
they have lifted themselves, and by 
too much confidence in their pros- 
perity, incurring the risk of being 
thrown back into it again P 
In the course of our author's 
eruises in the Pacific, he ap 
not only to have visited ost 
every one of its islands, but to have 
embarked in all sorts of ventures 
upon, and even under its waters— 
1-diving being included amongst 
is speculations. It was natural 
ang that, in the ee of time, 
he should marry, and set up his 


flag somewhere on a height to which 


he could look back when he went 
forth on his wandering expeditions; 
and accordingly we find the ad- 
venturous merchant assuming, at 
last, the status of a husband and a 
father, establishing himself in head- 
quarters at Tahiti; and after many 
years of industrious activity, be- 
coming so attached to his new 
home and way of life, that, strong 
as the temptation is to visit his 
native land again, he confesses 
that the present claims upon him 
are paramount to the attractions of 
the old one. The moral of his book, 
and, indeed, of his whole career, 
lies in its touching close:— 

On the first of next month many of 
my personal friends are homeward 
bound, and great is 7 desire again to 
visit the land of my birth ; but other 
ties and feelings draw me another way ; 
and there is one tiny pair of hands 
tugging at my heart-strings with irre- 
sistible force. My little one—I come! 

The writer of this work hopes that 

is example may stimulate many a 
youth whose energies are lying idle 
at home, to seek in the isles of the 
Pacific the home and the fortune 
which they are sure to find there, ‘ if 
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they faint not;’ and no doubt the 
fact of having gone out without re- 
sources, and of winning a position 
after twelve or thirteen years of 
hard work, ought to stimulate others 
to follow the same course. But the 
work would have exercised a more 
efficient attraction in that direction 
if the author had gone into some 
practical details about the trade of 
the Pacific, for the ae of exem- 
plifying, not merely the value of 
industry in that quarter of the 
world, but the particular channels 
in which it may work with the best 
chances of success. In this a 
the book is by no means so useful as 
it might have been rendered; but, 
on the other hand, we know of no 
work which presents so complete a 
picture of the life of the Pacific 
islands, of the habits and usages of 
the people, and the mode of 
existence for which all adventurers 
on those waters should prepare 
themselves. Its revelations possess 
the advantage of being thoroughly 
trustworthy; there is no attempt at 
clap-trap or exaggeration; and the 
incessant movement through the 
book, from scene to scene, and from 
incident to incident, keeps the atten- 
tion alive by the force of reality, 
rather than by any skill in the 
colouring; for our merchant, not- 
withstanding that he has enough of 
literary ambition to dedicate his 
spree to Sir Bulwer Lytton, is 
y no means likely to make much 
reputation as an author. He must 
be content to be read for his facts, 
which is a satisfaction more in hig 
= than the applause of the critics. 
ne of his great merits is, that he 

is entirely in earnest. This is, in 
some degree, a matter of tempe- 
rament with him. He is constitu- 
tionally impulsive, ge rash and 
hot-headed ; indeed, his anger is so 
quick and fiery, that he does not 
attempt to disguise it from the 
reader, who will, probably, be dis- 
posed to recognise his attack upon 
the author of Typee and Omoo, as 
an ebullition of temper. That gen- 
tleman’s books may contain only a 
in of truth to a bushel of fiction, 

ut we confess we are slow to 
believe that he could have been 
guilty of thedastardly and murderous 
conduct of which our merchant 
openly accuses him; at least, we 
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think it due to Mr. Herman Melville 
to suspend our opinion upon 80 
serious a charge until he has had 
time to put in his answer to it. 
Amongst the most prominent 
points of interest in these volumes 
are the historical sketches of Queen 
Pomare—a lady who might have 
gone down to her grave in obscurity, 
if she had had only the good luck 
to have been prosperous, and who 
owes all her celebrity to her mis- 
fortunes—a rapid glance at China— 
and the rough, hasty, vigorous pano- 
rama of California. e were also 
struck with the first glimpses of 
Norfolk Island, as the author sailed 
past it at night—its shapeless bulk 
rising dimly out of the waters, and 
realizing in its gloom and isolation 
an image of terror, harmonizing with 
the purposes to which it is devoted : 
Last night, shortly after the moon 
had risen, we observed land on our 
weather bow, which we knew to be 
Norfolk Island, an island rendered 
terrible to evil-doers from its being a 
penal settlement, escape from which is 
next to impossible. Many a hapless 
wretch, doomed as the penalty for his 
crimes to work the remainder of his 
days in irons, cut off from the society 
of all save abandoned outcasts like him- 
self, has doubtless felt in its full force, 
as he approaches this prison, the words 
of that terrific inscription,—‘He who 
enters here, leaves hope behind ;’ and 
of a verity, I never saw a spot better 
calculated to create such an impression. 
It appeared as if it were a desolate 
mural rock, its summit crowned with 
miniature hills, partially covered with 
a low, verdant scrub, a belt of rigid fir 
trees running along the topmost ridges, 


The interior is somewhat more 
agreeable than the exterior, being 
scored over with pleasant valleys, 
filled with fruit trees and vegetables ; 
but the social condition of the place 
transcends all ordinary notions of 
wretchedness and disorganization. 
When our author waited upon the 
commandant to beg for a supply of 
vegetables, that functionary received 
him in a state of evident alarm, 
assured him that they were short 
of everything themselves, and re- 

uested him to leave the island, 
eclaring that he should not feel 
happy until he was gone. The 
reason was clear enough; the com- 
mandant was trying the. policy of 
setting numbers of the prisoners 
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under his charge free from their 


manacles, in consequence of which, 
many of them had acted with great 
insolence, and some had attempted 
to escape. No wonder the com- 
mandant should be alarmed. There 
were one thousand eight hundred 
prisoners on the island, and only 
one hundred and fifty soldiers, in- 
cluding officers, and from the 
freedom accorded to the prisoners, 
it is quite a matter of astonishment 
that they did not make short work 
with their guards, and, seizing upon 
the first vessel that put into the 
landing-place—for port there is none 
—trust their fortunes to the waves. 
That they might have done so is 
evident from the account we have 
of the perfect dolce far niente in 
which they appear to pass their 
lives under the rule of this benevo- 
lent commandant. 

Many appeared to be seeking their 
own pleasure ; some were lolling about 
in apathetic idleness, and others were 
strolling apparently unrestrained ; and 
long before the sun had made his congé, 
we could distinguish parties of eight and 
ten assembled on the rocks, fishing with 
rod and line. 


There are no women on the 
island. The consequence is, that 
this pent-up, criminal population 
exhibits a spectacle of brutality 
which reflects a heavy disgrace on 
the government. It is due to 
society to punish crime, but is it 
essential to the process that all 
softening and humanizing elements 
should be carefully excluded, and 
that a collection of poor tainted 
human beings should be cast into 
a savage solitude like wild beasts 
into a den? So long as Norfolk 
Island was exclusively reserved for 
the detention of the most desperate 
felons, condemned under a double 
sentence, this dreadful system might 
have had some colour of excuse, 
although we can discover no pallia- 
tion for it, under any cireumstances ; 
but since the island has been resorted 
to as a place of transportation direct 
from ee no just, or even 
prudential reason can be.urged why 
it should not be thrown open to the 
reception of ameliorating influences,. 
like all other penal colonies. 

We must now turn to another 
~— of the world, and to topics of a 

ifferent cast and interest. 
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Lying on the coast of Guinea, 
inland between the banks of the 
Niger and the Volta, and com- 
manding the whole of the land 
from the coast to the foot of the 
Kong mountains, is a kingdom 
known to Europe little more than a 
century, having undergone in the 
interval scarcely any visible change 
in its form of government, a strange 
military despotism, in which cere- 
mony on the one side contrasts 
singularly with ferocious barbarism 
on the other. This kingdom, one 
hundred and eighty miles from east 
to west, and two hundred from north 
to south, with a scanty population, 
is called the kingdom of Dahomey, 
and its monarch may be regarded as 
the king of the slave-trade and of 
the merchants who traffic therein. 

Commander Forbes, of the royal 
navy, having long had a desire to 
visit the interior kingdoms of Africa, 
for the p e of witnessing the 
effects of the slave-trade at its 
sources, volunteered his services on 
a mission to the Court of Dahomey, 
to which he was at once appointed. 
The results of his observations he 
has placed before the public in two 
volumes, which contain matter more 
novel and startling than any romance 
of travel that has appeared since the 
Abyssinian marvels of Bruce.* 

We will glance at a few facts 
about these Dahomans, and then 
send the reader to consult the nar- 
rative itself. 

It appears that the sole business 
of the King of Dahomey is to go to 
war. He goes to war peel 
every year, beginning in the meek 
of November or December, when, 
descending upon some neighbouring 
town or state, he carries his victory 
by fire, slaughter, or treachery, 
within the walls. His life is a 
terror upon the earth to the sur- 
rounding countries, and such is the 
mystery of conquest in which he 
lives, that his own soldiers are kept 
in ignorance of the place against 
which they are marching until the 
day before they arrive at it. The 
whole population of the kingdom 
does not exceed two hundred 
thousand, of which only one-tenth 
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are free; the rest are slaves. The 
king keeps a regular standing arm 

of twelve thousand troops, of whic 

five thousand are Amazons. ‘When 
he goes to war, he marches with 
nearly fifty thousand of both sexes, 
about one-fourth of the whole 
population. From these items, a 
tolerably accurate view may be ob- 
tained of the heroic occupations of 
the king and the people of Shomer: 

Now, if the reader supposes that 
these wars are undertaken for any 
of the ordinary objects that move 
kingdoms into hostility, he is 
mistaken. They are not wars— 
they are slave hunts. The King of 
the Dahomans lives upon the sale of 
slaves, just as the Hudson’s Bay 
Com lives upon the sale of skins ; 
and in the one case men are hunted, 
just as wild animals are hunted in 
the other. 

But it must not be suspected that 
these slave hunts are carried on 
without all proper yop of form and 
regality. e King of Dahomey is 
a gentleman, and declares that he 
never makes war on any country 
except to avenge an insult, or upon 
being invited to undertake it by 
three demands from his people, 
which he deferentially regards as 
an irresistible expression of public 
opinion. Fortunately, he is never 
at a loss for an insult; and, lest his 
people should lose their zest in the 
chase of blood, and forget to demand 
a new war, he keeps them up to the 
excitement the whole year round by 
a eoteen eens sing- 
ing, haranguing, firing, and cutting 
off heads, i cabeaes them in a 
condition of perpetual fury. 

The way to honour, wealth, and 
power, in this martial territory, is to 
contribute prisoners or heads to the 
royal treasury. It might be asked,— 
of what value are heads? They are 
of the value of all trophies, and are 
here liberally displa 2 on the walls 
round the royal palaces, (the king 
has two; each of which is larger in 
circumference than St. James’s Park, 
about a mile round!) and in squares 
and public places, as the chief grace 
and embellishment of the national 
architecture, and as a stimulus to 


* Dahomey and the Dahomans ; being Journals of Two Missions to the King of 
Dahomey, and Residence at his Capital, in 1849 and 1850. By Frederick E. Forbes, 
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the heroism of the people. It is not 
very surprising, under such cir- 
cumstances, that agriculture, and all 
other quiet industrial pursuits, 
should be discouraged, and that the 
first man in a country whose staple 
production consists of live slaves, 
and the heads of dead men, should 
be the chief executioner. The chief 
executioner, in fact, is prime minister 
of Dahomey, and the d vizier is 
second to him. Similar offices are 
filled in the harem (where, we have 
no doubt, there is much need of 
them) by Amazons. 

But touching these Amazons—is it 
a fiction that there exists, even in 
Africa, a race of women who literally 

arms, and go into batile? Hear 
Commander Forbes, who describes 
what he saw:— 

The Amazons are not supposed to 
marry, and, by their own statement, they 
have changed their sex. ‘We are men,’ 
say they—‘ not women.’ All dressalike, 
diet alike, and male and female emulate 
each other. What the males do, the 
Amazons will endeavour to surpass. 
They all take great care of their arms, 
polish the barrels, and, except when on 
duty, keep them in covers. There is no 
duty at the palace, except when the 
king is in public, and then a guard of 
Amazons protect the royal person, and 
on review, he is guarded by the males ; 
but outside the palace is always a strong 
detachment of males ready for service. 
The Amazons are in barracks within the 
palace enclosure, and under thecare of the 
eunuchs and the camboodee or treasurer. 
In every action (with males and females) 
there is some reference to cutting off 
heads. In their dances—and it is the 
duty of the soldier and the Amazon to be 
@ proficient dancer—with eyes dilated, 
the right hand is working in a saw-like 
manner round the neck, when both 
hands are used, and a twist is supposed 
to finish the bloody deed. 

These pleasant ladies dress exactly 
in the same uniform as the soldiers, 
the tunic, short trousers, and skull- 
ca’ ea toilet. Ladies 
who do not happen to be in the 
military profession dispense with 
the tunic and trousers, and wear a 
cloth from the waist to the knees. 
Hats are seldom worn—shoes never. 
To the king alone belongs the privi- 
lege of sandals. His majesty also 
enjoys that of having thousands of 
wives, while his nobles are allowed 
to indulge only in a few hundreds— 
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the number diminishing in the down- 
ward scale of rank and wealth. 

It is curious enough, that amongst 
a people abandoned to such rude and 
violent excesses as these, there should 
be strictly observed much external 
ceremony, that drunkenness should 
be prohibited, and treason, theft, 
murder, adultery, and cowardice be 
punishable with death. Of course 
there is no end to cheating and ex- 
tortions, and the ways and means 
by which the king sustains his ex- 
chequer, are certainly not very cre- 
ditable to the political morality of the 

overnment. If a cock crows in the 
Gahan, he is instantly forfeited 
to the tax-gatherer; in consequence 
of which, all the cocks are kept 
muzzled. If a man betrays an in- 
dustrious disposition, or shows an 
inclination to advance his family’s 
interests by his own exertions, the 
king seizes upon him, and either 
sells him to slavery, or puts him to 
death. In fact, the monarch exer- 
cises a supreme authority over the 
lives and property of his subjects, 
and as itis his interest to keep them 
in ignorance and subjection, so it is 
his policy to take every possible 
advantage of their weakness and de- 
basement. oa 

On his progress up the country to 
the conttal, Commander Sales ens 
struck by the beauty of the scenery; 
and as he approached Abomey and 
the palaces, his surprise increased. 
The roads were as wide as any high 
roads in England, the cultivation on 
all sides was in the best order, the 
views were charming, and the dwel- 
lings clean, neat, and quiet. Not 
the least remarkable feature in the 
history of this country, is the —— 
prosperity of the capital, which 
preserved an unbroken peace for 
upwards of 200 years, while it has 
— out its myriads of troops to 

evastate the surrounding country. 

The first appearance of the city is 
ghastly and revolting, from the dis- 
play of skulls at the entrance, nor 

oes the interior, which is eight 
miles in circumference, compensate 
for that painful impression. The 
houses are all one story high; there 
are no shops, no picturesque archi- 
tecture or dresses to be seen, but 
a huddle of stalls and market-places, 
dingy red walls, with intervals of 
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waste lands, and enclosures dotted 
with trees. The aspect of the square 
of the palace as it appeared when 
Commander Forbes and his party, 
consisting of a hundred people, were 
received, was, however, peculiar and 
striking. 

The square of the palace was filled 
with armed people, seated on their hams, 
the polished barrels of their Danish mus- 
kets standing up like a forest. Under 
a thatched gateway was the king, sur- 
rounded by his immediate wives; while 
on each side sat the Amazons, all in 
uniform, armed and accoutred; and in 
the centre of the square, squatted the 
males. Hundreds of banners and um- 
brellas enlivened the scene, and a con- 
stant firing from great guns and small 
arms increased the excitement. 

As it is the delight of this king 
to play at soldiers, he thought of 
course that the highest compliment 
he could offer to his guests, was to 

ive them a review of his Amazons. 

ee regiments were accordingl 

ordered out, and went through their 
evolutions with prodigious agility; 
after which his majesty drank to the 
strangers, tapping each of their 

lasses with own; upon which 
lo thundered forth a salute of 
guns, that drowned the shouts of the 
multitude. While the king was 
drinking, and the ministers dancing 
for joy, the eunuchs and the ladies 
held up cloths before his majesty, 
for itis a law in Dahomey, that men 
must not see the king eat or drink. 
That is a sight too sacred for human 


eyes. 

Wat all their festivals the Dahomans 
are outrageously noisy. The only 
way they have of testifying their 
delight is by shrieking, shouting, 
and dancing; and one may readily 
imagine what an uproar they make 
when drums and trumpets and the 
roar of artillery swell the jolly 
chorus. 

Commander Forbes having ob- 
tained an opportunity of communi- 
cating to his Majesty the substance 
of the mission with which he was 
charged, was referred to the season 
of the great Customs—certain 
grand ceremonials which are held 
at Court in the month of May— 
for the answer. The description of 
these Customs is very sin , and 
opens a scene of barbaric splendour, 


mixed with horrors of a kind which 
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could hardly be credited upon any 
less trustworthy authority than that 
of an eye-witness. The account of 
these ceremonials, running over a 

riod of several weeks, occupies a 
large portion of the writer’s journal, 
and constitutes a principal part of 
his narrative of the manners and 
lives of the people. But as we have 
not room for the details, interesting 
as they are, we must turn at once te 
the issue of the mission. 

The question the king had to 
decide upon was, whether he would 
= a stop to the slave trade in his 

ominions, which he was urged to 
do by many arguments grounded 
upon policy, example, and humanity. 

o this request his majesty replied 
by going into a history of the trade, 
declaring that he thought the Eng- 
lish the first of white men, and was 
desirous of being at peace with them; 
that his people were soldiers; and 
that his revenues consisted of the 
pone of the slave trade, which 

e could not give up unless other 
nations did so likewise. He then 
dictated a letter to Queen Victoria, 
——s these views, and stating 
his willingness to enter into a treaty 
when the trade was stopped in the 
neighbouring chiefdoms; that he 
wished a British Consul to be sent 
to his kingdom, and missionaries to 
visit the port; and that the military 
habits of his subjects alone prevented 
him at present from cultivating the 
agricultural resources of his king- 
dom. With this ravelled and indef 
nite answer, the mission was brought 
to a close; not, however, without 
having accomplished some good in 
having explored and laid open the 
head-quarters of the slave-traffic, 
and in laying the secure foundation 
of more effective and decisive mea- 
sures for its annihilation hereafter. 

Until the publication of this work, 
little or nothing was known of 
Dahomey and the Dahomans. The 
journals which now bring them in 
their social and political lineaments 
for the first time before the world, 
may be regarded as an important 
contribution to the history of the 
slave trade, and as a new protest 
against its iniquity in an unusually 
effective form. Few men are better 

ualified by their experience than 

e writer of this book to speak upon 
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the subject. He has witnessed the 


horrors of the human traffic in every 
shape, from the baracoon to the hold 
of the slave ship and the broilin 
lantations of South America, an 

- declares that all these sickening 
sights yield in appalling terror to the 
tragic scenes through which the 
slaves, to use his own expression, are 
introduced to slavery. It is in 
Dahomey these scenes take place; 
and in honing the veil from the 
springs of that ghastly commerce he 
has rendered an essential service to 
the cause of humanity. The Daho- 
mans, in fact, are men-stealers and 
cut-throats upon a grand scale. 
They pursue their trade system- 
atically, and with a regularity of 
movement and grandeur of effect 
that may well make Europeans 
wonder how such things can be 
within afew days’ sail of civilization. 
They descend periodically, without 
fail, upon a peaceful neighbourhood, 
where the unoffending people, little 
dreaming of hostilities, are quietly 
engaged in industrial occupations, 
and sweeping away the entire popu- 
jation (for such is the policy and 
practice of these exterminators), 
butchering the old, who would fetch 
no price in the market, and carrying 
off the young for immediate sale, 
they literally obliterate the whole 
nation from the face of the map. 
The volumes before us contain all the 
details requisite to a full and clear 
leaden: of these atrocities; 
and as the author rests exclusively 
upon his facts, which he judiciously 
leaves to make their own impression, 
the reader is placed in the can pos- 
sible position for the formation of a 
dispassionate judgment. 

That this horrible traffic must 
ultimately give way beforethe urgent 
and persevering demands of the en- 
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lightened powers that have already 


so materially narrowed its markets, 
is an issue to which we have always 
looked with confidence; but there 
is no doubt that that issue will be 
hastened by the disclosures contained 
in this work. We here see how 
and where the slave trade can be 
cut down at its roots; and we 
discern in the reply of the king 
of Dahomey, shuffling and evasive 
as it is, a disposition to turn his 
swords into ploughshares, if the op- 
portunity be given to him of doing so 
on his own terms, which, all things 
considered, are not more unreason- 
able or exorbitant than, under simi- 
lar circumstances, a Christian sove- 
reign would feel himself justified in 
stipulating for. The revelations in 
this book cannot be too highly esti- 
mated in the influence they must 
inevitably exercise over the future 
fate of Dahomey and the slave trade. 

There is but one point to which 
we must take exception. We allude 
to the hasty charge the author has 
brought against the African colony 
of Liberia, in asserting that it is 
guilty of dealing in slaves. He does 
not proceed upon this accusation 
with his usual candour, but seems 
to have adopted it, either from in- 
sufficient data, or from such flying 
reports as the colony, from the very 
nature of the effort it is making, is 
obviously exposed to. That slave- 
dealing and slavery are unknown in 
Liberia, and most rigidly prohibited 
alike by its laws and its usages, is 
capable, we apprehend, of the most 
satisfactory proofs ; and we are quite 
sure that when Commander Forbes 
has convinced himself of the truth 
of this statement by personal in- 
quiry, he will sdnceloles his error, 
and promptly repair the injustice he 
has committed. 





